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A country  duel ; ingratitude ; a London  duel,  with 
its  happy  conclusion . 


While  I resided  in I formed  an 

intimate  acquaintance,  that  seemed  to 
ripen  into  friendship,  with  a gentleman 
respectable  in  his  profession  as  a medical 
man,  a literary  man  of  considerable  intel- 
ligence, and  one  whose  smooth  soft  man- 
ner of  talking  (though  it  formed  a contrast 
with  my  own  blunt  mode  of  speech)  im- 
pressed me  with  favourable  ideas  of  him, 
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and  I considered  our  repeatedly-avowed? 
friendship  to  be  mutually  sincere.  That 
he  was  satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  mine 
was  evinced,  by  his  sending  an  express  to 
request  my  attendance  on  an  affair  of  hon- 
our, having  no  one  else  so  near,  (twenty 
miles,)  on  whom  he  could  safely  rely,  for 
so  his  letter  mentioned. 

I answered  this  trial  of  friendship,  by 
leaving  my  wife,  my  children,  and  busi- 
ness, at  the  hazard  of  being  obliged  to 
leave  the  kingdom  in  the  possible  event  of 
the  quarrel ; thus  proving  that  his  reliance 
was  not  unfounded.  It  is  true,  that  the 
bashfulness  of  his  opponent,  on  my  wait- 
ing upon  him,  made  the  matter  no  way 
difficult  for  me  to  settle,  much  to  my 
friend’s  satisfaction ; but  that  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  know  before  hand. 

Not  long  after  this,  being  engaged  in  an 
expensive  undertaking,  I was  a little 
straitened  for  cash,  and  applied  to  an  at- 
torney to  procure  me  100/.  for  a few 
months.  He  informect  me,  that  this  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine  had  lately  told  him 
he  had  200/.  to  put  out,  and  had  no  doubt 
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therefore  but  I might  be  accommodated 
by  him.  I applied,  as  certain  of  a ready 
cheerful  accommodation,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  his  pursing  up  his  mouth, 
with  “ My  dear  friend ! how  sorry  I am ! 
but  I have  lately  laid  out  so  much  money, 

I cannot  oblige  you.  I am  grieved,  very 
much  grieved  indeed ; for,  in  the  hazard- 
ous undertaking  you  have  in  hand,  I have 
no  doubt  you  are  straitened  enough.”  1 
turned  hastily  away,  without  deigning  to 
inform  him  that  I knew  his  excuse  to  be 
a falsehood. 

Reporting  the  refusal  to  my  attorney,  he 
damned  him  for  as  arrant  a Jew  as  any  he 
was  ever  acquainted  with,  and  advanced  me 
the  money  himself.  However,  to  probe 
him  a little  farther,  I wrote  to  him  to  know 
if  he  would  be  my  security,  should  it  be 
wanted,  for  that  sum.  I had  an  answer 
replete  with  “ dear  friend’s  and  very  good 
wishes  to  serve,  but  his  dear-bought  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  to  be  cautious.” 
The  silent  contempt,  with  which  I have 
treated  this  man  since,  has  been  all  the 
resentment  I have  shewn:  nor  would  I 
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have  ever  mentioned  the  circumstance, 
but  that,  in  giving  an  account  of  my  strug- 
gles through  life,  I could  not  well  avoid 
it;  for,  in  the  undertaking  for  which  I 
needed  the  money,  I certainly  laboured 
under  much  difficulty. 

This  country-duel  reminds  me  of  ano- 
ther, in  which  I was  concerned  in  London. 
A respectable  relation,  older  than  myself, 
received  a challenge  from  another  gentle- 
man, in  consequence  of  some  serious  al- 
tercation and  opprobrious  language,  on 
both  sides,  at  Lloyd’s  coffee-house.  I 
could  not  refuse,  when  called  upon,  to  at- 
tend him,  although  I had  long  before  de- 
clared, that  the  two  last  things  I wished 
any  friend  to  ask  me,  were  the  being  ex- 
ecutor to  a will  or  second  in  a duel. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  was  at  the 
King’s-Arms  tavern,  Cornhill,  whence  we 
were  to  drive  into  Kent.  My  relation,  his 
antagonist,  and  myself,  were  punctual ; 
but  we  had  to  wait  more  than  an  hour  for 
the  arrival  of  the  other  second.  And  such 
was  the  inveteracy  of  the  parties  at  the 
time,  that  I feared  all  my  efforts  to  keep 
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them  from  blows  would  have  been  inef- 
fectual. I was,,  at  last,  compelled  to 
threaten  each  in  turn,  until  I obtained  a 
promise  from  them  to  remain  seated  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  room,  and  not  to  remove 
from  their  chairs  without  my  consent  until 
the  arrival  of  the  other  gentleman. 

I paraded  between  them ; and  after  a 
short  silence,  1 requested  to  hear  the  ori- 
gin of  the  dispute  from  each,  without  in- 
terruption from  one  another,  in  the  hope 
I might  find  some  better  mode  of  satisfying 
these  angry  merchants,  than  by  blowing 
out  each  other’s  brains.  Yet  it  is  likely 
enough  they  might  have  wasted  a good 
deal  of  powder  without  injury,  being 
equally  unskilled  in  the  use  of  fire-arms. 
I traced  the  first  offence  to  the  word  lie 
and  the  retort  similar,  then  to  mutual  ac- 
cusations, threatenings,  the  retort  valiant, 
and  a challenge;  all  which,  with  some 
address,  I did  away,  by  persuading  them 
to  a retrograde  motion,  unsaying  what 
each  had  uttered  against  the  other,  and 
rubbing  off,  as  we  proceeded,  until  there 
remained  not  a single  word  to  quarre 
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about.  But  I acknowledge,  that,  with- 
out a grand  auxiliary  in  the  all-powerful 
word  if,  I doubt  whether  I should  have 
succeeded.  The  other  gentleman  arrived 
just  at  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the 
rencontre;  and  understanding  how  matters 
then  stood,  joined  heartily  in  smoothing 
down  all  remaining  difficulties. 

We  then  ordered  knives,  forks,  and  a 
clean  table-cloth,  as  substitutes  for  swords, 
pistols,  and  a carpet.  Claret,  Madeira, 
Champaign,  and  Burgundy,  succeeded ; 
and,  with  this  ammunition,  so  close  a 
firing  was  kept  up  for  three  or  four  hours, 
without  a man  falling  or  flinching,  that  we, 
the  seconds,  pronounced  our  principals, 
who  shook  hands  and  parted  in  perfect 
good  humour,  to  be  men  of  tried  courage. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Purchase  an  island , overflowed  by  the  sea  seven  feet 
deep  in  spring-tides;  build  a wall,  nearly  three 
miles  in  circumference,  to  enclose  it  from  the  sea , 
with  suitable  buildings  for  a farm ; nature  of  th 
soil,  fyc. 


My  residence  was  on  the  banks  of  a 
navigable  river,  where  I kept  a sailing- 
boat  for  the  amusement  of  fishing,  &c. 
On  these  excursions,  I had  frequently  no- 
ticed a sunken  island,  (being  covered  by 
the  sea  at  half-tide,)  containing  between 
two  and  three  hundred  acres  of  land, 
which  I thought  it  possible  to  enclose  from 
the  sea.  I had  sailed  and  rowed  over  it; 
and,  when  the  tide  was  low,  I had  walked 
over  it,  the  soil  appearing  rich  and  good. 

The  gentleman,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
dying,  all  his  estates  were  directed  to  be 
sold ; among  the  rest,  this  was  put  up  and 
excited  some  laughter,  no  person  conceiv- 
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mg  that  any  bidding  would  be  made  upon 
it.  To  the  surprize,  however,  of  all  pre- 
sent at  the  sale  of  the  estates,  a few  bid- 
dings were  made  and  I bought  it  for  40/. 
I purchased  it  in  the  month  of  May;  and, 
when  1 mentioned  my  intention  of  embank- 
ing it  round,  to  shut  it  in  from  the  sea, 
and  soon  after  really  begun  to  employ  men 
for  that  purpose,  my  neighbours  consider- 
ed it  so  wholly  impracticable,  that  they 
good-naturedly  were  divided  in  opinion 
respecting  the  undertaker ; one  part  con- 
sidering me  as  a madman,  while  the  other 
set  me  down  as  a fool.  Possibly,  some 
might  think  me  both ; and,  all  the  circum- 
stances fairly  considered,  I believe  the 
latter  opinion  would  have  been  nearest  the 
truth. 

My  only  doubt,  at  the  time,  was  the 
strength  of  my  pocket,  and  I freely  con- 
fess my  own  imprudence  on  that  account ; 
such  speculative  undertakings  being  best 
suited  to  those  who  have  sufficient  proper- 
ty to  spare,  without  material  injury  to 
their  family  should  it  not  succeed.  I had 
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to  adventure  the  larger  half  of  my  proper- 
ty, yet  I felt  so  confident  of  success  that  I 
never  hesitated. 

1 sent  to  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
other  places,  for  men  suited  to  the  work. 
I then  framed  a building  that  might  serve 
afterwards  for  a stable,  fixed  it  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  tide  from  flowing 
into  it,  kept  a boat  to  attend,  and  employ- 
ed a man  to  keep  a kind  of  suttling-booth, 
to  supply  my  workmen  with  good  London 
porter,  &c.  and  also  to  afford  shelter  in 
bad  weather. 

In  July,  1781,  I made  a beginning,  and 
in  the  December  following  I had  raised  a 
wall,  or  embankment,  of  earth,  thirty  feet 
thick  at  its  base,  battering  away  at  an  an- 
gle of  forty-five  degrees  towards  the  sea, 
until  it  was  six  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and 
eight  feet  high ; the  foundation  on  which 
I fixed  it  being  more  than  two  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  island.  This 
wall  was  more  than  two  miles  and  a half 
in  circumference,  and  carried  over  several 
deep  rills  or  out-lets.  Thus  far,  we  had 
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gone  on  rapidly  and  safely : the  two  ends 
of  the  wall  were  about  140  feet  apart,  sepa- 
rated by  a deep  ravine,  through  which  the 
tide  ebbed  and  flowed,  with  a current  and 
fall  similar  to  that  which  passes  through 
the  great  arch  of  London-bridge,  but 
stronger.  Approaching  thus  to  the  most 
hazardous  part  of  the  undertaking,  I tried 
to  persuade  my  two  contractors  to  use 
some  strong  timber  in  the  work,  which  I 
offered  to  furnish  exclusive  of  my  agree- 
ment with  them;  but  they  refused,  assur- 
ing me  they  could  do  it  better  without. 

On  Christmas-day  (the  tide  suiting  best 
for  the  purpose)  we  attacked  it  with  all 
the  force  we  could  set  to  work.  The  ex- 
ertions of  manual  labour  were  astonishing; 
by  the  measurement  of  some  of  the  best 
men’s  work,  no  horse  could  have  carted 
away  the  earthy  loam,  within  the  same 
time,  which  one  man  spitted  and  loaded 
into  a barrow  and  another  man  wheeled 
away.  The  tide  rose,  but  found  the  pas- 
sage stopped  : we  continued  raising  the 
mound;  but,  for  want  of  the  timber  I had 
recommended  to  stiffen  and  strengthen  it, 
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its  own  weight  operated  against  it,  squeez- 
ing the  earth  out  at  the  foot  as  fast  as  it 
was  loaded  at  the  top.  The  spring-tides 
began  swelling  and  rising  higher  every  tide; 
so  that,  on  the  sixth  from  my  turning  and 
shutting  the  tide  out,  all  this  great  body 
of  earth  was  swept  away,  with  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  it  to  be  seen;  and  the  difficulty 
ten-fold  increased,  from  the  greater  dis- 
tance I had  to  fetch  other  earth. 

The  contractors,  to  whom  I had  let  the 
whole,  applied  for  more  money.  I had 
already  advanced  them  considerably  more 
than  the  agreement,  without  a word  like 
a refusal : all  was  at  stake.  I determined 
most  resolutely  to  advance  no  more  for 
them  to  sport  away  at  my  risk,  although 
I knew  they  considered  me  as  entirely 
depending  on  their  knowledge,  and  that  I 
could  not  do  without  them.  I told  them 
plainly  my  determination,  that  I would 
not  advance  another  shilling  until  it  was 
completed  according  to  agreement;  and 
that,  if  they  were  afraid,  1 was  not,  but 
would  conduct  it  and  be  my  own  engineer 
and  manager.  Finding  I was  not  to  be 
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bent  to  their  measures,  and  fearful  of  the 
event,  they  ran  away  indebted  125/.  to 
the  men,  to  whom  thev  had  under-let  the 
work. 

In  this  critical  situation,  I found  myself 
early  in  January,  1782.  A set  of  more 
desperate  uncontroulable  beings  than  these 
sea- wallers  cannot  well  be  conceived. 
Highly  incensed  at  the  loss  of  125/.  by 
their  foremen,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
pacify  and  induce  them  to  proceed  in  the 
work.  But,  daring  As  they  were,  they 
knew  I was  not  afraid  of  them,  and  I 
knew  they  had  Sufficient  confidence  in  any 
thing  I promised.  I refused  to  hear  any 
thing  they  said  in  a body ; they  then  chose 
and  empowered  three  men  to  treat  and 
engage  for  the  whole.  I at  first  offered 
to  give  them  the  same  terms  which  I had 
agreed  to  give  the  two  contractors,  which 
were  double  what  they  were  to  be  paid 
by  them.  They  were  afraid  to  undertake 
it  at  their  own  risk  of  succeeding,  but 
would  work  for  me  at  the  same  prices 
they  had  worked  for  the  contractors,  a 
my  risk  and  under  my  direction.  To  this 
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I readily  agreed ; and,  to  keep  them  to 
steadiness  and  good  behaviour,  as  like- 
wise to  stimulate  them  to  the  fullest  exer- 
tion, I voluntarily  promised  them,  (beside 
their  pay  for  such  work  as  they  were  to 
perform  at  my  risk,  whether  I succeeded 
or  not,)  that,  in  the  event  of  finally  suc- 
ceeding to  turn  and  shut  the  tide  out 
completely,  by  their  steady  exertion,  1 
would  then,  as  a bonus,  pay  them  the 
125/.  due  from  the  contractors ; but  that 
any  one,  neglecting  by  idleness,  drun- 
kenness, or  other  bad  behaviour,  would 
forfeit  his  share.  This  gratuitous  assu- 
rance cheered  their  hearts,  and  gave  me 
such  a command  that  I managed  them  as 
readily  and  easily  as  the  best-disciplined 
troops. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  much  against 
me.  I had  to  fell  my  timber  in  a wood, 
thirteen  miles  from  my  island  : I cut  down 
trees,  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, making  piles  of  them  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  feet  in  length.  With  an  en- 
gine, I drove  them  in  two  rows,  fifteen 
feet  apart,  across  the  ravine,  or  deep  out-let, 
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and  as  close  together  in  the  rows  as  we 
could  drive  them.  I secured  them  toge- 
ther by  girders,  or  beams,  across,  within 
five  feet  of  the  bottom  and  three  feet  of 
the  top,  keyed,  and  bolted  on  the  outside. 
This  was  my  coffre-dam  to  hold  the  earth 
^n  the  centre  of  my  mound,  as  a strong 
core,  or  heart,  to  the  whole. 

By  the  seventeenth  of  January,  all  was 
ready  for  another  sharp  contest  with  the 
sea,  to  determine,  by  force  of  arms,  who 
should  conquer  and  keep  possession  of  the 
disputed  property.  I took  the  command 
myself : my  troops  were  all  stationed  be- 
fore day-break,  our  enemy  then  retreating 
in  order  to  advance  again  with  greater 
force,  (the  neap-tides  being  over  and  the 
spring-tides  commencing.) 

The  morning  was  cold  and  frosty;  a 
dram  and  three  cheers  was  the  signal  for 
attack.  Knowing  the  obstinate  perseve- 
rance of  my  foe,  and  that  our  contest 
would  be  long  and  strong,  I repressed  the 
ardour  of  my  troops  a little  on  the  onset. 
Every  half  hour  I suspended  the  attack  ; 
and,  from  several  barrels  of  strong  porter 
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ammunition,  which  I had  provided  ready 

on  the  spot,  and  elevated  on  a small  tower 

0 

made  of  earth,  I issued  out  half  a pint  to 
each  man;  and  to  such  of  them  as  had 
not  provided  better  for  themselves,  my 
bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  were  welcome. 

i 

I served  it  all  out  myself,  with  a cheering 
kind  of  language  suited  to  the  people;  by 
which,  I verily  believe  what  one  of  my 
officers  (a  master-carpenter)  for  the  time 
said,  viz.  “ That  I had  more  work  done 
for  a few  barrels  of  porter,  with  a little 
management  and  address,  than  many  men 
would  have  obtained  for  as  many  hundred 
pounds.” 

The  enemy  advanced  against  us  and 
persevered  in  the  attack  for  several  hours ; 
when,  having  proved  the  strength  of  our 
works  and  failed,  he  retreated.  At  the 
severest  part  of  the  struggle,  (high  water,) 
I advanced  in  front,  with  a waller’s  tool 
in  one  hand,  and  a pot  of  porter  in  the 
other,  when,  repeating  the  words  that  are 
related  of  King  Canute,  I said,  “ Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther ad- 
ding, as  he  began  to  retire,  that,  although 
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a conquered  foe,  I bore  him  no  enmity, 
We  then  gave  him  three  lusty  cheers, 
drinking  the  King’s  health  on  such  an  ac- 
cession to  his  Majesty’s  agricultural  do- 
minions. However,  being  well  acquainted 
with  my  opponent’s  manoeuvres,  and  that 
he  was  recruiting  his  strength  daily,  and 
might  probably  return  in  his  fullest  force, 
aided  by  his  old  and  powerful  ally,  Bo- 
reas, I was  obliged  to  keep  my  troops  in 
full  exercise  of  raising  and  strengthening 
my  works  for  some  time  after  defeating 
him,  with  a strong  guard  to  watch  his 
motions  at  night.  By  these  means,  I ob- 
tained and  secured  my  island  from  the 
sea  ; and  so  far,  at  least,  proved  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  undertaking.  As  to  the 
prudence  of  it,  under  my  circumstances  as 
I have  before  mentioned,  I have  but  little 
to  say. 

Having  thus  turned  a small  part  of  the 
sea  into  dry  land,  I soon  built  a comfor- 
table farm-house  for  my  bailiff  and  the 
workmen,  whom  I employed  in  filling  up 
the  small  rills  and  making  fence-ditches 
where  necessary.  But  it  was  some  months 
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before  the  land  would  bear  the  weight  of 
horses,  and  it  would  have  been  much 
better  if  I had  kept  no  more  than  a pair 
of  them  at  work  for  some  years ; but  I 
was  not  then  aware  that  the  superabun- 
dant salts  would  have  continued  so  long 
in  the  earth,  to  the  injury  of  grain-crops. 
The  soil  was  rich,  being  an  accumulation 
of  rotten  vegetables,  which  grew  up  every 
summer  and  fell  in  the  winter,  with  the 
weight  of  a silty  sediment  from  the  water. 
This  was  evident  to  the  sight,  by  drying 
a spit  of  the  earth  when  dug,  as  it  would 
then  readily  separate  into  thin  layers 
scarcely  thicker  than  a wafer,  yet  clearly 
exhibiting  every  branch,  &c.  of  the  vege- 
table salt  weed,  even  to  the  distinguishing 
some  of  their  species. 

I certainly  flattered  myself  I had  se- 
cured a comfortable  competence,  and  felt 
gratified  that  my  little  fortune  was  the 
work  of  my  own  hands,  and  as  honour- 
ably obtained  as  if  I had  gained  it  by  the 
spoils  of  war  or  any  other  mode. 

Too  eager  to  reap  the  fruits  of  my  en- 
terprise, I rushed  into  an  unprofitable 
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expense  of  ploughing  the  greatest  part  of 
the  land  before  it  was  fit.  I thought  to 
have  sweetened  it  the  sooner  by  working 
and  exposing  it  to  the  various  elements, 
but  I was  deceived.  If  I had  left  it  to  its 
own  operations  of  drying,  cracking,  and 
getting  rid  of  the  superabundant  salts,  by 
a gradual  draining  from  the  rain,  &c.  and 
been  content  with  a small  produce  from 
feeding  of  sheep  for  a few  years,  I should 
have  done  much  better,  without  subjecting 
myself  to  the  humiliating  unpleasantness  of 
borrowing  money  and  the  provoking  in- 
conveniences attending  it,  one  of  which  I 
have  already  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  corn-factors  contest  with  the  farmers ; origin  of 
the  corn-factors. 

About  this  time,  a serious  contest  arose 
between  the  corn-factors  and  farmers,  in 
those  counties  that  send  corn  to  the  London 
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market.  The  attempt  of  the  factors,  to 
raise  their  commissions  from  six-pence  to 
nine-pence  a quarter,  was  as  ill  contrived 
and  as  badly  managed,  for  a number  of 
sensible  men,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Had  they  taken  a little  trouble  to  explain 
the  matter,  and  satisfied  a few  of  their 
friends  in  the  country  that  it  was  reason- 
able and  just, . I am  persuaded  the  point 
might  have  been  carried  with  little  diffi- 
culty. But  they  issued  their  resolves,  (such 
as  passed  in  their  private  committees,)  as 
mandates  which  the  farmers  were  obliged 
to  obey ; but  John  Bull  has  a mortal  dis- 
like to  compulsory  arguments. 

I attended  all  the  early  meetings  in  my 
own  county  and  some  in  the  adjoining ; 
and,  with  a few  exceptions,  a more  strange 
heterogeneous  medley  of  characters,  for 
forming  strong  and  efficacious  resolutions 
to  connect  and  bind  the  whole  as  one  body, 
could  not  well  have  beeh  convened  toge- 
ther. As  an  assembly  of  men,  mostly  un- 
acquainted with  each  other,  collected  from 
different  parts  and  varied  in  opinion  as  to 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  there  was  little 
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probability  of  their  ever  making  a firm 
stand  against  a complete  close  body  of  in- 
telligent men,  united  by  the  same  interest. 
Besides  this,  a considerable  number  of  the 
farmers  were  under  pecuniary  obligations 
to  their  respective  factors;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance probably  deceived  the  factors, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  to  their  power  of 
coercion,  which  I have  no  doubt  would 
have  had  its  full  effect,  if  the  factors  had 
condescended  to  use  persuasive  means. 
The  farmers,  as  a numerous  but  dispersed 
body,  would  have  been  of  no  avail ; but, 
agreeing  (by  chance)  to  nominate  and  ap- 
point a committee,  with  full  powers  to 
act,  they  did  the  only  thing  that  could  en- 
able them  to  make  head  against  their  op- 
ponents. 

I was  one  of  the  committee,  and  we  for- 
tunately had  a chairman  who  united  great 
abilities  with  unconquerable  perseverance* 
Yet  I am  well  satisfied,  if  the  old  corn- 
factors  had  held  out  a little  longer,  the  new 
houses,  that  were  brought  forward  by  the 
committee  and  set  up  against  them,  must 
have  fallen.  For,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
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solutions  of  the  farmers  committee,  as  to 
their  own  individual  conduct,  and  their 
strong  recommendations  to  the  great  body 
of  farmers  to  support  the  new  houses  by 
leaving  some  balance  of  cash  with  them, 
the  fact  was,  that  the  greater  part  drew  for 
the  full  amount  of  sales,  before  the  cus- 
tomary time  of  the  factors  receiving  it  from 
the  purchasers.  If,  therefore,  instead  of 
opposing  and  striving  to  lessen  the  con- 
signments to  the  new  corn-factors,  they 
had  encouraged  the  sending  consignments 
to  them,  they  must  have  been  overwhelmed 
and  crushed  for  want  of  capital ; and  the 
farmers,  in  general,  would  then  have  be- 
lieved their  failure  was  owing  to  the  want 
of  a sufficient  commission.  This  was  on 
the  point  of  happening,  when  the  old  fac- 
tors unsaid  what  they  had  for  months  ad- 
vanced in  the  public  papers,  as  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  commission,  and  recant- 
ed, by  rescinding  their  resolutions  and 
soliciting  the  farmers,  individually,  to  re- 
turn to  them  at  the  old  commission.  It 
was  a victory  obtained  by  the  farmers,  from 
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the  want  of  firmness,  confidence,  and  unani- 
mity, among  the  old  factors. 

This  struggle  led  my  thoughts  back  to 
the  origin  of  the  corn-market;  which,  as 
few  beside  myself  can  now  give  an  account 
of,  may  have  its  uses  in  being  recorded,  as 
well  as  shewing  from  what  trifling  begin- 
nings great  matters  may  arise. 

About  four-score  vears  back,  corn-fac- 
tors,  meal-men,  and  middle-men,  as  now 
designated  and  well  understood,  were  then 
unknown.  My  grand-father  was  then  a 
baker  of  some  repute  in  the  city,  and  it 
was  from  my  father  and  his  two  brothers  I 
learned  the  following  history  of  the  com- 
mencement of  corn-factoring,  and  thence 
the  other  two. 

At  that  time,  when  the  consumption  of 
corn  was  small  compared  to  what  it  nowr 
is  in  the  metropolis,  there  was  no  descrip- 
tion of  people  that  stood  between  the 
grower  of  corn  and  the  baker.  The  farmer 
brought  his  samples  up  to  town;  and, 
taking  them  to  Bear-quay,  near  the  Cus- 
tom-house, met  the  bakers,  who  were  the 
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principal  buyers  of  bread-corn,  and  there 
made  their  bargains  with  each  other.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  detail  concerning  other 
grain,  which  was  sold  in  the  same  direct 
manner  to  the  other  purchasers ; and  it  is 
thence  that  the  present  corn-market,  in 
Mark-lane,  is  still  called  Bear-quay  market. 
The  farmers,  according  to  circumstances 
and  situation,  put  up  at  different  inns,  &c. 
when  they  came  to  town : the  Green  Dragon 
and  Bull  inns,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  were 
two  among  others  to  which  the  farmers 
resorted.  The  landlords  of  these  two  inns, 
in  particular-,  were  men  in  good  esteem, 
and  by  habit  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  quality  and  value  of  corn  ; insomuch, 
that  the  farmers,  who  used  their  houses, 
would  request  of  them,  at  times  when  they 
had  not  sold,  to  take  the  samples  to  Bear- 
quay  on  the  following  market-day  and  sell 
for  them,  paying  afterwards  for  their  trou- 
ble, &c.  The  farmer  soon  found  that  this 
made  a considerable  saving  to  him,  in  pre- 
ference to  staying  in  town  until  the  next 
market-day  or  making  another  journey. 
At  length,  the  farmer,  finding  that  the  inn- 
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keeper  sold  the  corn  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  confiding  in  his  host,  thought  he  might 
frequently  save  his  own  time,  as  well  as 
the  expense  of  the  journey,  by  sending  the 
samples  up  to  the  inn-keeper  to  sell  and 
do  the  best  for  him,  agreeing  to  give  an 
allowance  of  three-pence  a quarter  for  the 
inn-keeper’s  commission. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  corn-factors. 

Mr.  J and  Mr.  S were  the  two 

first;  there  was  a third,  who  began  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  whose  name  I do  not  re- 
collect. As  this  mode  proved  mutually 
advantageous,  the  factoring  business  in- 
creased, and  it  was  not  long  before  these 
gentlemen  found  that  the  keeping  of  an 
inn  was  but  a secondary  consideration; 
and,  as  men  of  discernment,  they  quitted 
it  to  devote  their  time  entirely  to  factoring. 
The  son  of  Mr.  S had  been  bound  ap- 

prentice to  my  grand-father,  as  a baker ; 
he  wanted  a year  or  two  to  serve  of  his 
time, when  his  father  required  his  assistance 
in  the  corn-factoring-line.  That  point  was 
easily  settled,  and  he  exchanged  a business 
on  the  decline  for  a new  and  more  advan- 
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tageous  employ,  in  which  he  succeeded 
with  high  exemplary  credit. 

The  building  of  the  present  corn-market 
is  just  within  my  own  remembrance,  and 
shews  how  rapidly  the  numbers  and  busi- 
ness of  corn-factors  must  have  then  in- 
creased. The  meal  and  middle-men  fol- 
lowed ; and  now  the  poor  baker, who  ranked 
next  to  the  farmer,  purchased  his  corn, 
and  sent  it  to  the  miller  to  be  ground, 
(who  then  considered  himself  obliged  to 
the  baker  for  employing  him,)  is  the  last 
upon  the  list  from  the  grower  of  corn, 
through  the  factor,  the  miller,  the  meal- 
man,  and  middle-men,  until  he  bakes  and 
delivers  it  to  the  consumer. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Progress  of  vegetation  on  land  first  taken  from  the 
sea ; gold  medal  from  the  Society  for  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Sfc. 


My  hopes  and  fears,  about  the  produce 
of  my  island,  ebbed  and  flowed  successively 
for  several  years.  The  growing  crops, 
while  in  the  grass,  promised  well ; wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  branched  luxuriantly  and 
set  fairly.  I have  known  many  capital 
farmers,  when  walking  over  my  island  only 
a month  before  harvest,  declare  they  had 
no  doubt  but  the  crops  they  then  examined 
would  prove  good ; yet,  soon  after,  they 
would  begin  to  die  at  the  roots,  and,  of 
those  which  continued  alive,  the  grain 
shrunk  as  it  ripened,  and  the  wheat  had 
all  the  appearance  of  being  mildewed  or 
blasted.  The  oats  and  barley  yielded  ra- 
ner  better,  but  not  much.  I also  tried 
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beans  and  pease,  which  did  not  repay  the 
seed.  The  articles  that  succeeded  best, 
were  rape  or  cole  seed,  brown  mustard- 
seed,  and  rye-grass  seed  ; the  samples  of 
which  were  of  a superior  quality  to  most, 
but  the  quantity  was  small. 

For  the  first  six  or  seven  years  after 
taking  my  island  in  from  the  sea,  I lost  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  If  I had  per- 
mitted it  to  lie  undisturbed  all  that  time, 
or  only  sown  rye-grass,  or  fed  sheep,  I 
snould  not  only  have  saved  materially,  but 
am  persuaded  the  land  itself  would  have 
been  in  a better  state  for  the  growth  of 
corn.  .It  was  an  untrodden  path,  and  I 
had  to  find  my  way,  without  a guide,  as 
well  as  I could, 

I have  made  these  observations,  in  the 
hope  they  may  possibly  be  useful  to  others 
who  may  engage  in  similar  undertakings. 
And  I rather  think  it  a reproach  to  this 
country,  that  so  many  thousand  acres  of 
rich  valuable  salting-lands  should  lie  waste, 
which  might  be  enclosed  at  a moderate 
expense  where  adjoining  to  the  upland. 
Such  new  land  would  immediately  let  for 
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sheep-pasture,  pay  good  interest  for  the 
money  employed  to  embank  them  in ; and, 
at  the  expiration  of  a ten  or  fourteen  years 
lease,  would  prove  as  valuable  corn-land 
as  most  in  the  kingdom. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  set  the  example, 
for  which  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  and  Sciences  were  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  their  gold  medal.  On  my 
attending  to  receive  it,  a worthy  deceased 
baronet*,  a member  of  the  society,  was 
pleased  to  say  the  successful  undertaking 
merited  knighthood,  and  inquired  if  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  me  to  be  introduced 
to  His  Majesty,  for  having  so  increased 
his  territory.  I could  not  forbear  smiling, 
as  I thanked  Sir  Joseph ; observing,  it  was 
not  my  ambition  to  become  a poor  knight, 
but  that  I would  remain  content  with  the 
humble  title  of  a half-pay  invalid  lieu- 
tenant, as  best  suited  to  my  circum- 
stances. 


Sir  Joseph  Andrews. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A family  rescued  from  deep  distress. 


I have  already  remarked,  that  a country 
life  cannot  be  supposed  to  afford  much 
field  for  adventure  or  anecdote;  yet  the 
following  may  be  reckoned  an  unpleasant 
exception,  wherein  I was  called  upon  to 
exercise  a portion  of  courage,  in  the  rescue 
of  others  from  a situation  very  dissimilar 
to  what  I had  ever  witnessed,  and  for 
which  I was  totally  unprepared. 

Of  all  the  criminal  passions  which  have 
been  known  to  actuate  the  human  race, 
there  is  none  which  appears  so  unaccount- 
able and  unnatural  as  that  of  connections 
among  men.  A circumstance  of  this  kind 
appeared,  too  evident  to  admit  of  doubt, 
against  the  father  of  a fine  family  of  chil- 
dren and  the  husband  of  a woman  esteemed 
handsome.  His  wife,  apparently  deserted 
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by  all  the  world,  sent  for  me,  imploring 
my  aid,  by  calling  forth  the  most  disagree- 
able resolution  lever  could  expect  to  have 
been  called  for,  in  order  to  rescue  her  and 
the  family  from  the  consequent  disgrace 
and  fatal  ruin  that  would  ensue,  if  the 
husband  suffered  the  ignominious  punish- 
ment which  he  deserved.  It  was  a call 
which,  probably,  few  beside  would  have 
acceded  to  and  adventured.  Although  in- 
timate with  the  family  from  childhood,  1 
never  entertained  the  least  suspicion,  or 
heard  a syllable  from  others,  until  informed, 
at  some  distance  from  home,  that  such  a 
circumstance  was  notorious,  and  that  two 
young  men  had  been  taken  before  a magis- 
trate and  swore  to  the  fact  I was  truly 
grieved,  and  on  my  return  home  expected 
to  hear  of  his  commitment. 

On  the  following  day,  being  in  a large 
company  at  a friend’s  house,  the  conversa- 
tion after  dinner,  on  the  women  retiring, 
soon  turned  on  that  deplorable  unhappy 
business.  All  were  surprised  that  he  was 
not  in  custody  ; and,  while  we  were  lament- 
ing for  the  family,  a note  was  brought  me 
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from  the  wife,  requesting  me  to  meet  her 
at  her  sister’s  on  an  affair  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  herself  and  family.  I read 
the  note  to  the  company,  most  of  whom 
thought  the  smallest  appearance  of  being 
any  way  concerned  in  advising  might  prove 
unpleasant.  I considered  it  to  myself 
thus : “ A woman,  whom  I have  long  known 
and  respected,  in  distress,  with  a young 
family,  calls  upon  me  for  aid  when  left 
defenceless  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  She 
writes  to  me,  that  she  has  no  one  else  to 
rely  on;  and  shall  I be  such  a coward  as 
to  refuse  attending  her?” 

I went  directly,  and  found  her  waiting 
in  great  and  anxious  distress.  She  con- 
firmed all  I had  heard,  and,  to  my  extreme 
astonishment,  informed  me  she  had  long 
known  he  was  so  addicted,  (even  within  a 
few  weeks  after  marriage,)  and  it  was  too 
melancholy  a truth  to  be  denied ; that  all 
she  had  now  to  hope,  was,  if  possible,  to 
save  the  family  from  the  additional  disgrace 
of  his  being  hanged  ; that  this  could  only 
be  done  by  his  flying  the  country,  which, 
unless  some  friend  whom  he  both  re- 
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spected  and  feared,  would  assist  her  m 
representing  to  him  his  situation  and  dan- 
ger, it  was  not  all  that  she  and  her  chil- 
dren could  say  would  have  any  influence 
on  him  to  do. 

I confess,  this  was  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  hesitated  whether  I could  comply  with 
a lady’s  request ; observing  thus  to  her, 
“ if  your  husband  had  been  guilty  of  a rob- 
bery, or  even  a murder,  I might  think  my- 
self justified  in  giving  the  aid  required  and 
have  braved  any  danger  that  might  arise, 
without  hesitation,  in  comparison  to  the 
present  re</uest ; but,  under  his  infamous 
situation,  it  is  different.  It  is  not  a pecu- 
niary or  personal  danger  that  deters;  there 
is  a more  odious  one,  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
proaching without  the  risk  of  soiling  one’s 
own  reputation ; however,  I cannot  bear 
to  see  a family  in  so  cruel  and  forlorn  a 
situation,  and  refuse  giving  them  such  as- 
sistance as  they  think  may  relieve  them 
from  the  extreme  disgrace  that  threatens.” 

Confident  in  a character  the  reverse  of 
this  poor  wretch,  that  of  an  unbounded 
affection  for  the  fair  sex,  I felt  no  fear 
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from  imputations  of  that  kind,  and  I there- 
fore accompanied  her  home.  Being  told 
I wanted  to  speak  to  him,  he  entered  the 
parlour  with  an  air  of  usual  familiarity,  in 
an  apparent  state  of  intoxication,  his  wife 
present.  I stopped  his  advance,  by  thus 
addressing  him : “ It  is  not  that  I think 
your  life  worth  preserving ; for,  as  to  the 
community,  it  were  better  lost,  and  the 
saving  it  as  to  yourself  I consider  the  great- 
er punishment;  but,  from  pity  to  your 
aged  father,  your  wife,  and  children,  to 
save  them  from  the  last  disgrace  which 
your  ignominious  death  may  bring  upon 
them,  I recommend  you  to  make  your  es- 
cape, before  the  outraged  laws  of  nature 
and  your  country  are  put  in  force  against 
you.  From  compassion  to  your  family, 
and  not  for  yourself,  I warn  you  of  your 
danger;  begone!  while  it  is  yet  in  your 
power.”  During  this  speech,  which  I 
made  as  concise  and  pithy  as  possible,  he 
stood  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ; 
his  eyes  glaring  as  ready  to  burst  from  the 
sockets,  his  whole  countenance  having  the 
appearance  of  a man  in  the  agonies  of 
c 2 
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death  from  strangulation ; and,  as  I quit- 
ted the  apartment,  he  sunk  down  on  the 
sopha. 

Leaving  directions  with  his  wife  what 
was  best  for  her  to  do,  I hurried  back  to 
the  company  I had  left,  my  spirits  much 
agitated,  yet  well  satisfied  with  what  I had 
done.  Let  others  weigh  prudence  by 
grains  and  scruples,  I never  yet  scrupled 
to  go  where  I thought  duty  of  any  kind 
called  me. 

The  following  day,  a warrant  was  is- 
sued to  apprehend  him,  (I  was  not  then 
in  the  commission,)  but  he  was  gone  and 
fled  the  kingdom.  The  next  thing  was  to 
get  the  poor  woman’s  affairs  settled  with 
the  creditors,  and  fortunately  she  was 
known  to  them  as  the  most  active  in  the 
business.  On  investigation,  their  affairs 
were  found  very  bad,  and  I recommended 
her  to  apprize  all  to  whom  she  was  indebt- 
ed of  the  exact  state  of  things.  I assisted 
her  through  the  whole,  and  represented 
her  case  to  the  creditors,  who  agreed  to 
such  composition  as  it  appeared  to  me  the 
effects  would  produce:  lastly,  when  her 
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own  brothers  and  her  father-in-law  declin- 
ed being  security  for  the  payment  of  a 
composition  by  instalments,  I joined  a 
worthy-hearted  neighbour  in  giving  our 
notes  for  the  payment  of  the  money.  With- 
out this,  the  house  where  they  lived  and 
carried  on  an  established  business  must 
have  been  sold,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
comfortable  maintenance  destroyed. 

This  produced  all  possible  good  to  the 
family,  at  the  time ; but,  to  confirm  it,  I 
was  again  called  upon  about  a year  after. 
The  wretch  had  been  continually  distress- 
ing his  family  for  remittances ; when,  after 
an  absence  of  twelve  months,  his  wife  in- 
formed me  he  had  returned  to  England, 
with  a view,  as  she  believed,  of  alarming 
them  into  a grant  of  greater  pecuniary  asr 
sistance ; adding,  that,  unless  I once  more 
stood  their  friend,  by  seeing  or  writing  to 
him  in  such  strong  terms  as  might  compel 
him  to  quit  the  kingdom,  they  were  fear- 
ful of  the  consequences  both  to  himself 
and  them.  This  induced  me  to  write  the 
following  severe  letter. 
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“ I have  just  returned  from 
paying  the  last  solemn  duties  of  a friend  to 
your  much-respected  and  worthy,  but 
pitied  and  lamented,  father;  and,  being 
strongly  solicited  by  your  friends,  who 
yet  wish  to  save  you  from  the  last  ignomi- 
ny that  a presumptuous  infatuation  seems 
to  threaten  you  with,  I am  induced  to 
take  this  melancholy  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  awaken  you  to  a sense  of 
that  duty  you  owe  your  wife  and  children. 
I am  under  the  necessity  of  reminding  you, 
that  a little  more  than  twelve  months  back, 
urged  by  the  pleadings  of  your  wife  and  a 
desire  to  alleviate  her  sorrows  and  those  of 
your  aged  parent  and  your  children,  I 
saved  your  life : for,  if  you  had  remained 
until  the  morning  after  I gave  you  the  need- 
ful advice,  I firmly  believe  nothing  could 
have  saved  it.  Pause,  then,  for  a moment, 
and  take  a retrospective  view  of  your  own 
situation  at  that  time,  with  that  of  your 
wife  and  family.  When  your  life  was 
thus  preserved  by  quitting  the  kingdom, 
you  had  health,  strength,  abilities,  good 
clothes,  with  some  cash,  and  only  yourself 
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to  maintain.  On  the  other  hand,  you  left 
a wife  so  deeply  involved  in  debt,  that  no- 
thing but  the  generosity  of  British  credit- 
ors, strongly  excited  by  her  unmerited  yet 
strange  accumulation  of  sufferings,  joined 
to  the  exertions  of  a few  friends,  could 
have  possibly  saved  her  and  your  five  chil- 
dren from  being  turned  out  of  house  and 
business.  Thus  was  she  rescued  from  im- 
mediate want,  and  allowed  by  those  cre- 
ditors to  endeavour  to  procure  a livelihood 
for  herself  and  children,  by  giving  her 
credit  through  another  person’s  name. 
Surely,  you  must  be  devoid  of  all  manly 
resolution,  or  you  would  certainly,  at  such 
a time,  have  exerted  yourself  for  a sup- 
port. On  the  contrary,  you  have,  cow- 
ard-like, meanly  solicited  to  be  supported 
with  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  your 
children,  regardless  of  their  wants,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  repair  the  injury 
you  have  already  done  them.  Repeat  not 
such  an  idle  lie,  as  to  say  you  cannot  get 
employ;  there  are  clerks,  shop  men,  wait- 
ers, porters,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  wanted 
in  all  countries,  and  the  worst  of  these 
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lots  is  preferable  to  sottish  idleness.  But, 
admitting  that  you  could  not  get  employ, 
the  money,  which  I am  informed  you  have 
already  received,  ought  to  have  maintain- 
ed you  for  three  years.  It  is  clearly  sus- 
pected that  you  are  returned  to  England ; 
and,  if  found  oul,  nothing  can  prevent 
your  being  brought  to  justice.  The  credi- 
tors, supporters,  and  friends  of  your  wife, 
have  also  come  to  a determination,  that, 
if  they  know  she  gives  you  any  farther  as- 
sistance, they  will  withdraw  their  aid 
from  her.  Thus  circumstanced,  you  can 
only  save  your  life  by  perpetual  banish- 
ment. 

“ Adieu  ; may  God  direct  you  ! See.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Courting  in  the  suds  at  midnight. 


As  a kind  of  set  off  against  the  foregoing 
disagreeable  occurrence,  the  reader  will 


think  the  following  more  consonant  to  the 
natural  course  of  things,  though  he  may 
not  envy  the  luckless  wight. 

Preparatory  to  a family-wash,  my  serv- 
ants were  all  retired  to  bed,  leaving  only 
a maiden  sister  of  mine  up,  who  undertook 
to  call  the  servants  at  an  appointed  hour. 
At  nearly  twelve  o’clock,  she  roused  me, 
by  declaring  there  was  some  person  or  per- 
sons endeavouring  to  force  open  the  back 
door  into  the  kitchen.  Being  assured,  by 
the  steady  correctness  of  her  account,  that 
there  was  some  cause  of  alarm,  1 was  soon 
dressed;  and,  taking  sweet  Ups*  with  me, 
I went  down  stairs  softly,  and  had  not 
waited  long  before  I distinctly  heard  an 
attempt  to  open  the  door.  Leaving  the 
light  in  an  adjoining  room,  I moved  as 
quietly  as  possible  towards  the  back  door, 
which  was  bolted.  In  about  three  mi- 
nutes, another  attempt  was  made,  and 
I clearly  heard  some  person  on  the  out- 
side breathing  hard.  Undrawing  the  bolts 

* A Damascus-blade  broad-sword,  that  was  made 
me  a present  in  the  East  Indies,  and  which  was  kept 
in  my  chamber. 
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as  quick  as  possible,  I sallied  out:  the 
moon  shone  beautifully,  but  I could  not 
discern  any  person.  However,  being  well 
satisfied  that  some  corporeal  substance 
had  been  there,  and  could  not  be  far  off, 
I hastened  round  the  corner  of  the  house, 
where  I found  a tall  fellow  standing  close 
up,  with  his  back  against  the  end  of  the 
house.  I advanced  sweet  lips  in  such  a 
line  with  his  neck,  that,  with  a back 
stroke,  I could  have  struck  his  head  off  in 
an  instant,  and  of  this  he  seemed  well 
aware. 

By  the  moon’s  light,  I saw  he  was  a tall 
strapping  fellow,  and  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther he  had  comrades  or  not.  I ordered  si- 
lence at  the  peril  of  his  life,  conveyed  my 
prisoner  in,  secured  the  door,  and  fast- 
ened his  hands  behind  him.  I then  quesp- 
tioned  his  intentions:  at  first  he  refused 
giving  an  account,  until,  finding  that 
would  not  answer,  he  said  he  courted  one 
of  my  maid-servants,  and,  understanding 
that  to  be  washing  night,  he  had  walked 
nine  miles  across  the  country  to  see  her. 

The  servant  he  mentioned  was  a likely 
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smart  young  woman,  to  whom  I sent  my 
sister  to  inquire  if  it  was  true.  She  denied 
it : ordering  all  hands  up,  and  being  as- 
sembled in  the  kitchen,  she  again  denied 
any  knowledge  of  him.  On  this,  1 led 
him  into  the  parlour,  directly  under  my 
own  bed-room,  secured  his  hands  and  feet, 
and,  locking  the  door,  took  the  key  with 
me  to  bed. 

Rising  early  in  the  morning,  1 found 
Mrs.  Betty  in  tears ; and,  dropping  on 
her  knees,  she  acknowledged  her  swain, 
imploring  my  forgiveness  of  both.  On 
opening  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  my 
prisoner  was  confined,  my  olfactory  nerves 
were  so  offended,  that,  guessing  the  plight 
the  poor  fellow  was  in,  I directed  Mrs. 
Betty  to  take  a pail  of  water,  mop,  &c.  to 
cleanse  her  spark  with  as  well  as  the  room, 
as  some  punishment  to  herself.  And, 
when  released  from  his  durance,  ordering 
the  man  a dram,  I gave  him  this  advice, 
that,  if  ever  he  again  came  courting  to  my 
house,  to  come  in  the  day-time,  walk  bold- 
ly up  to  the  door,  knock  like  a man,  and 
not  come  sneaking  in  the  night  like  a thief? 
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especially  as  I gave  my  female-servants 
permission  to  invite  any  honest  sweetheart, 
they  were  not  ashamed  of,  to  dinner  on  a 
Sunday  or  other  convenient  time,  on  con- 
dition that  they  admitted  them  only  at  the 
front  door,  and  not  smuggle  them  in  back- 
wards in  the  dark.  These  injunctions  be- 
ing attended  to,  with  good  conduct  for 
one  year  in  my  service,  upon  their  mar- 
riage 1 always  gave  them  a wedding  din- 
ner ; and,  according  to  their  other  merits, 
farther  encouragement. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Again  a widower ; marry  again ; act  as  a magistrate  ; 
country  witches. 


I was  a widower  at  the  time  of  the  last 
anecdote,  having  been  married  ten  years 
to  my  second  wife,  when  she  died  of  a 
consumption,  leaving  me  three  children. 
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Man  was  not  bora  to  live  alone.  Ha- 
ving experienced  much  comfort  in  the  mar- 
ried state,  and  my  children  requiring  some 
careful  female  to  manage  and  bring  them 
up,  I soon  determined  to  look  out  again. 
I had  vanity  enough  left  to  think  I could 
soon  obtain  a good  wife ; but  the  difficulty 
was  to  procure  a mother  for  my  children 
in  the  same  person.  However,  I was  not 
long  in  making  another  choice,  and  it  is 
no  small  merit  to  my  present  wife  to  have 
proved  herself  a good  and  affectionate 
mother-in-law  to  those  children,  who  are  all 
doing  well  and  reflecting  the  highest  credit 
on  their  parents  as  well  as  themselves. 
And  I may  as  well  add,  in  this  place,  that, 
of  six  children  by  my  present  wife,  four 
are  alive  and  as  promising  as  the  hearts  of 
parents  can  wish. 

I had  been  frequently  solicited  to  act  as 
a magistrate,  but  as  repeatedly  refused  to 
listen  to  it  while  I had  any  concern  in  the 
liquor  trade.  When  I declined  that  and 
engaged  with  my  island,  I was  again  re- 
quested by  my  neighbours ; but,  still  wish- 
ing to  be  excused,  I observed  it  better 
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suited  men  of  more  independent  property, 
whose  decisions  carried  weight;  while 
every  blockhead,  who  considered  himself 
richer  than  the  magistrate  before  whom  he 
had  business,  would  think  his  property  en- 
titled him  to  shew  any  airs  he  pleased, 
which  might  be  productive  of  unplea- 
santness. 

At  length,  as  my  prospects  from  my  is- 
land grew  better  yearly,  and  the  country 
was  in  real  distress  for  want  of  active  ma- 
gistrates, I consented  to  undertake  a task 
that  I well  knew,  from  the  state  of  irregu- 
larity and  disorder  the  district  was  in, 
would  be  a Herculean  one.  The  necessity 
there  would  be  to  punish  many  daring  idle 
depredators,  that  had  long  harboured  a- 
bout  the  country  without  a visible  mode 
of  living,  the  number  of  smugglers  and  un- 
licensed pot  and  gin  houses  that  required 
to  be  suppressed,  with  many  others  who 
had  long  set  all  law  and  order  at  defiance, 
would  demand  all  the  resolution  I was 
master  of  to  bring  back,  by  lenient  or 
(where  necessary)  severe  means,  the  va- 
rious defaulters  to  a just  sense  of  the  duty 
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which  every  one  owes  to  society.  I like- 
wise knew  it  would  require  equal  firmness 
to  protect  the  poor  in  their  rights,  (which, 
being  few  in  comparison,  ought  to  be  held 
the  more  sacred,)  from  the  injustice  of 
some  of  their  employers,  and  the  two 
frequent  oppressive  removals  of  paupers 
by  parish-officers,  so  often  done  from 
pique,  resentment,  or  interested  motives. 

To  these  matters  I settled  my  mind  firm- 
ly and  resolutely,  determined,  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  not  to  deviate  from  the 
path  of  strict  justice.  How  I carried  those 
resolutions  into  effect,  the  country  is  the 
best  judge.  That  many  thought  them- 
selves offended  I have  no  doubt ; those  pa- 
rish-officers who  were  not  suffered  to  ty- 
rannise over  the  poor ; the  constables  of 
twenty-seven  parishes,  in  an  extent  of 
twenty-seven  miles,  who  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  shameful  neglect  of  duty,  con- 
nivance at  public-house  tippling,  and  other 
misdemeanors;  the  publicans,  who  suf- 
fered gambling  and  encouraged  the  idle 
and  disorderly;  the  pilfering  depredators 
and  idle  vagabonds  of  various  descriptions ; 
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all  these  might  complain,  as  individually 
feeling  the  curb  that  checked  and  made 
them  shrink  from  a fearless  resolute  arm 
of  justice,  ready  to  correct  where  neces- 
sary. Yet  I am  persuaded,  that  even 
those  individuals,  who  might  complain  of 
what  particularly  affected  themselves, 
would  allow,  with  regard  to  others,  that 
the  greatest  care  and  pains  were  taken  to 
advise,  persuade,  admonish,  and  to  re- 
concile and  try,  by  lenient  measures,  to 
remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  before  the 
strong  arm  of  justice  was  raised. 

The  indigent  complainant  was  sure  of 
ample  justice  and  protection  against  the 
wrongful  rich  and  powerful,  whom  I first 
endeavoured  to  convince  of  their  error, 
recommending  ample  satisfaction  to  the 
injured  party,  as  if  done  from  their  own 
conviction,  in  preference  to  its  being  done 
by  an  order.  Yet  I was  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  use  stern  authority,  and  even  or- 
der into  custody  obstinate  refractory  per- 
sons, who,  from  pride  and  conceit  of  their 
strength  of  purse,  I have  known  audaci- 
ously bid  defiance  to  justice,  declaring 
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they  knew  they  could  afford  to  spend  more 
hundreds  of  pounds  than  the  magistrate 
could  tens. 

One  of  this  description,  having  outra- 
ged all  decency  in  contempt  of  court,  and 
whose  commitment,  being  tilled  up,  1 was 
about  to  sign,  finding  that  I was  in  earn- 
est, made  his  submission  as  obsequiously 
mean  as  his  conduct  before  had  been  au 
dacious  to  the  court.  Ignorantly  con- 
ceiving that  submission  implied  kneeling, 
he  was  proceeding  to  drop  on  his  knees, 
if  I had  not  prevented  it,  informing  him, 
that,  although  the  court  was  determined 
to  support  its  own  proper  authority,  for 
the  credit  and  good  of  the  country  and 
not  from  personal  consequence,  yet  they 
wished  not  to  see  any  inan  degrade  himself 
so  low  as  he  was  then  proceeding  to  do. 

I was  told  afterwards,  by  some  of  his 
neighbours,  that  it  had  done  him  wonder- 
ful service ; and,  meeting  him  in  company 
at  a gentleman’s  house  not  long  after,  he 
inquired,  jocularly  enough,  how  I came 
to  fix  on  him  in  preference  to  others,  who 
he  believed  were  full  as  bad  as  himself. 
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His  question  caused  a smile  round  the 
company  ; and,  by  way  of  answer,  I asked 
him,  supposing  he  had  on  his  farm  a par- 
cel of  unruly  hogs,  that  wanted  wringing 
at  the  nose,  whether  he  would  not  wring 
the  roughest  first?  He  took  it  in  good 
part,  saying  he  would  ask  no  more  ques- 
tions. 

The  first  year  I acted  was  truly  labori- 
ous, all  up-hill  work  with  but  little  assis- 
tance; the  two  old  magistrates  in  the 
neighbourhood  being  seldom  able  to  at- 
tend. After  that,  it  became  much  more 
easy  and  pleasant,  by  the  addition  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  to  a sound  judgment,  in- 
tegrity, and  abilities,  coincided  in  opinion 
with  me,  that  no  man  should  accept  the 
office  without  attending  to  it  sufficiently  to 
do  the  country  justice. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  the 
country  as  well  as  metropolitan  magis- 
trates have  curious  complaints  made  to 
them.  The  following  is  an  instance. 
An  elderly  woman,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  came  to  my  house,  complaining 
that  her  neighbours  accused  her  of  being 
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a witch,  and  that  she  had  teats  in  her  arm- 
pits,  with  which  she  suckled  young  imps; 
She  therefore  requested  I would  examine 
her  and  certify  if  it  were  so  or  not.  This 
was  before  my  family,  who  joined  in  a 
laugh  I could  not  refrain  from.  As  sopn 
as  I could  well  compose  my  countenance, 
I assured  her  that,  without  examination, 
I was  satisfied  there  was  no  witchcraft 
about  her ; but  that,  if  there  was  any  in 
her  family,  I rather  suspected  the  daugh- 
ter, (a  comely  rosy-cheeked  girl  about 
eighteen,)  whose  bewitching  powers  I 
thought  strong  enough  to  induce  an  exa- 
mination, if  she  chose  to  solicit  it. 

This  brings  to  remembrance  a circum- 
stance that  occurred  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago,  sufficiently  recent  to  be 
proved  by  some,  now  living,  who  were 
spectators.  An  old  woman  suspected 
of  being  a witch,  was  taken  to  Farm- 
bridge-ferry,  in  Essex;  and,  in  the  view 
of  hundreds  of  persons,  was  really  made 
to  swim,  tied  by  a rope  to  the  stern  of  a 
boat,  to  prove  whether  she  was  a witch. 
I was  not  there  myself,  but  a brother,  now 
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living,  was.  The  poor  o’ld  creature  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  drowned. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Trip  to  France;  relieving  a sea  sickness ; English 
smugglers  ; premium  for  a road-harrow  ; fattening 
of  pigs ; publish  tables  for  the  preservation  of 
estates ; observations  on  maintaining  the  poor . 


In  1786,  two  of  my  female  relations 
requiring  a chaperon  to  protect  them  to 
Lisle  in  French  Flanders,  I undertook  to 
convoy  them  safe.  The  wind  having 
blown  very  hard  from  the  south-east,  the 
packets  would  not  venture  out,  when  we 
first  reached  Dover.  On  the  following 
day,  however,  the  wind  veering  round  to 
the  west  of  south  and  abating  withal, 
a motley  group  of  more  than  forty  pas- 
sengers got  on  - board  the  first  packet 
that  offered,  and  we  set  sail  about  ten 
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in  the  forenoon ; with  good  assistance 
from  the  pier  heads,  we  launched  out 
into  deep  water,  and  a very  rough  pop- 
ling  sea. 

Those,  who  had  ventured  to  keep  on 
deck,  were  immediately  thrown  into  a 
strange  variety  of  positions  ; and  all  the 
females,  my  sister  excepted,  were  hud- 
dled down  below  for  safety,  without  much 
respect  to  age,  rank,  or  indeed  any  thing 
else  ; some  few  of  the  gentlemen  perse- 
vered a little  longer,  until,  having  cascaded 
freely,  the  debility  which  ensued,  render- 
ing them  incapable  of  holding  themselves 
securely,  they  were  obliged  to  make  a 
retreat  by  sliding  down  in  the  best  way 
that  the  sailors  could  help  them  into  the 
main-hold,  where  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, lay  scattered  on  the  floor,  in  all  man- 
ner of  directions  and  postures,  seemingly 
lifeless,  excepting  at  intervals  when  ne- 
cessity caused  exertions  as  distressing  to 
themselves,  as  it  was  offensive  and  dis- 
agreeable to  others. 

I had  stowed  away  my  youngest  ship- 
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mate  in  one  of  the  bed  births,  before  we 
left  the  harbour ; my  sister  was  desirous 
of  weathering  it  out  upon  deck ; she  main- 
tained her  station  alongside  the  head  way 
of  the  after  hatch,  for  an  hour  or  more, 
until  her  qualms  likewise  became  too 
powerful  to  resist  any  longer,  when,  after 
lightening  her  load,  I assisted  her  down 
into  the  cabin,  placing  her  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit. 

From  our  first  starting,  1 had  given  oc- 
casional assistance  to  the  skipper  who 
was  at  the  helm,  and  took  my  station 
close  to  windward  of  him,  making  a short 
quarter  deck  of  three  steps  forward,  and 
then  aft  again.  Having  rendered  the  best 
services  to  my  female  proteges  that  cir- 
cumstances allowed,  I was  glad  to  quit 
the  stews  below,  and  resume  my  station 
on  deck,  which  by  this  time  was  clear 
from  all  the  passengers  but  one  gentle- 
man, his  servant,  and  myself : the  servant 
was  remarkably  attentive  to  his  master, 
and  evidently  not  unused  to  the  sea.  This 
gentleman,  I had  noticed  from  our  first 
getting  under  sail,  to  have  given  his  hat 
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to  the  servant ; putting  on  a cap,  and  seiz- 
ing hold  of  the  weather  shrouds,  he  pointed 
his  face  sharp  in  the  wind’s  eye,  seemingly 
determined  to  brave  it  out.  The  master 
of  the  packet  and  myself,  having  grown 
sociably  communicative  by  the  time  we 
were  half  seas-over,  gave  this  gentleman, 
who  had  a good  hardy  looking  counte- 
nance, considerable  credit  for  the  firm- 
ness which  he  manifested,  and  thought  it 
possible  for  him  to  weather  the  gale,  with- 
out broaching  - to,  or  being  obliged  to 
scud  to  leeward.  The  first  symptom  of 
weakness,  was  directing  his  servant  to 
fetch  him  a little  brandy  : a basket 
was  accordingly  produced,  well  provid- 
ed for  a longer  voyage,  when  John  ten- 
derly enquired  if  his  master  would  not 
eat  a mouthful  of  something  before  he 
drank  any  brandy  : the  reply  was  short, 
“ No,  John,  no,  give  me  the  bottle  then 
taking  the  bottle  with  one  hand,  without 
varying  a point  in  his  steady  look  out  to 
windward,  he  drank  a little,  and,  returning 
the  bottle  to  John,  fixed  himself  as  before. 
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In  ten  or  twelve  minutes  time,  however, 
he  again  sang  out  for  John,  saying,  “ John, 
John,  a little  more  brandy:”  poor  John, 
in  vain  tried  to  persuade  him  to  take  a bit 
of  cold  fowl  or  tongue  first : “ No,  John, 
no,  give  me  the  bottle,”  was  all  the  an- 
swer, and  he  took  a larger  swig  at  the 
brandy  bottle.  The  wind  had  freshened 
and  blew  harder,  insomuch,  that  the  skip- 
per declared,  if  he  had  not  sailed  as  he 
did,  he  would  not  have  quitted  the  har- 
bour, yet,  as  it  was  a fair  wind  and  clear 
weather,  we  should  make  a quick  pas- 
sage. 

Our  companion  at  the  shrouds  con- 
tinued his  hold,  notwithstanding  the  sea 
washed  his  face  rather  freely ; a few  wry 
contortions  of  the  countenance,  as  well 
as  the  body,  indicated  internal  commo- 
tions ; which  induced  the  skipper  jocosely 
to  observe,  in  a half  whisper,  that  it  was 
a pity  the  gentleman  continued  tugging  so 
hard  to  windward,  when  it  was  evident 
he  must  bear  away  soon  and  scud  to  lee- 
ward, to  pump  ship  and  lighten  her  a lit- 
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tie ; adding,  that,  although  he  had  offered 
the  gentleman  some  of  his  hot  flip,  he  had: 
not  returned  the  compliment.  Thinking 
partly  as  the  skipper  did,  I said,  that  be- 
ing somewhat  of  a sea-doctor  as  well  as 
a sailor,  should  the  gentleman’s  symptoms 
increase,  I would  endeavour  to  relieve 
him.  It  was  not  long  before  our  distressed 
shipmate  sang  out  once  more  for  his  ser- 
vant to  bring  him  some  more  brandy  : the 
man  exerted  himself  ineffectually,  trying 
to  dissuade  him  from  drinking  any  more ; 
then,  finding  him  determined  for  drinking, 
he  begged  and  prayed  of  his  master  to  eat 
first:  “ A nice  piece  of  cold  fowl,  sir:” — 
“ No,  John,  no.” — “ Take  a small  relish 
of  the  pigeon  pie,  or  the  tongue,  sir.’' — 
“ No,  John,  no.”  Observing  him  to  make 
wry  faces,  when  John  mentioned  any 
meat,  I considered  it  the  best  time  to 
offer  my  aid  ; therefore,  stepping  towards 
him,  I said  : “You  seem  to  have  no  in- 
clination, my  good  sir,  for  those  dainty 
bits  your  servant  has  been  so  attentively 
pressing  you  to  eat  of,  before  you  drink 
your  brandy ; now,  sir,  I am  an  old  sailor, 
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take  my  advice,  and  before  you  swallow 
so  much  spirits,  eat  a good  slice  of  fat 
pork,  which  the  skipper  seems  willing  to 
exchange  for  your  more  delicate  food.” 
The  poor  man  gave  a look,  as  if  he  would 
have  pierced  me  through : I saw  plainly 
enough,  that  the  remedy  I had  applied 
was  beginning  to  work,  so  retreated  to  give 
him  room  : quitting  the  shroud  he  had 
been  holding  by  so  long,  he  exclaimed, 
“ d — n your  fat  pork,”  and  to  work  he  went 
most  copiously,  his  faithful  John  support- 
ing him  down  to  leeward,  where  he  con- 
tinued relieving  himself  the  remainder  of 
our  short  rough  passage,  which  was  a few 
minutes  under  or  over  of  three  hours. 

My  fair  voyagers  could  not  recover  them- 
selves the  remainder  of  that  day  : I made 
a hearty  dinner,  and  then  strolled  about  the 
town,  uncertain  whether  1 might  be  allowed 
to  walk  on  the  ramparts.  I was  question- 
ing a sentinel,  when  three  French  officers 
approached,  and,  being  informed  of  the 
object  of  my  inquiry,  they  very  politely 
offered  to  accompany  me.  In  the  course 
of  our  walk,  learning  that  1 had  seen  mili- 
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tary  service  abroad,  they  pressingly  invited 
me  to  spend  the  evening  with  them,  at 
their  mess  room,  which  I considered  an 
instance  of  true  military  politeness,  and 
was  sorry  l could  not  accept  their  invi- 
tation. 

In  the  evening  I went  for  an  hour  or  two 
to  theTheatre,  where  I was  not  long  before 
the  gentleman,  whom  I had  so  seasonably 
and  expeditiously  relieved  from  his  distress 
on  board  of  the  packet,  came  into  the  same 
box.  We  were  both  a little  more  sprucely 
dressed  than  on  our  passage : I knew  him 
again,  but  doubted  if  he  recollected  me. 
On  my  accosting  him,  inquiring  how  he 
found  himself  after  his  rough  voyage,  he 
seemed  rather  shy  of  my  acquaintance; 
but  in  a few  minutes  good  humour  spread 
over  his  countenance,  and  sitting  down,  he 
acknowledged  he  had  received  considerable 
benefit : “ but  you  are  a sad  rough  doctor,” 
he  said,  “ and,  at  the  time,  I sincerely 
wished  you  and  your  fat  pork  in  the  lower 
regions.” 

I pretend  not  to  make  remarks  concern- 
ing old  France,  as  it  was  then  previous  to 
d 2 
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the  revolution  ; yet  how  astonishing  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  that  un- 
happy country,  within  the  period  of  twenty 
eight  years.  I may,  however,  be  allowed 
to  make  the  following  observation : the 
rich  lands  through  Flanders  were  delight- 
fully pleasant  and  tempting  to  the  eye  of 
an  agriculturist,  insomuch  that  I could 
scarcely  refrain  from  coveting  my  neigh- 
bours’ lands,  from  an  opinion  that  I could 
farm  them  better.  Yet,  however  inviting 
they  were  then,  the  finest  estate  in  the 
country  would  not  tempt  me  to  accept  it 
now,  if  obliged  to  reside  there;  for,  without 
security,  what  is  property?  Without  pro- 
tection, what  is  liberty? 

On  my  return  from  France,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  from  Lisle  to  Dunkirk,  I was 
well  wrapt  up  with  two  great  coats ; and 
in  the  pockets  of  the  inner  one,  I carried 
a brace  of  loaded  pistols.  Purposing  to 
get  home  to  Essex,  by  the  nearest  pas- 
sage, I took  my  road  to  this  port,  being 
pretty  certain  of  finding  smuggling  ves- 
sels from  that  part  of  England,  with  whom 
I made  no  doubt  of  obtaining  a ready 
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passage  to  within  a few  miles  of  my  own 
house. 

An  entire  stranger  to  the  place,  I gave 
directions  to  the  driver  to  set  me  down  at 
the  inn  most  resorted  to  by  the  English  : 
I found  the  house  was  kept  by  an  English- 
man, whose  wife  received  my  little  travel- 
ling portmanteau ; and  who,  in  answer  to 
my  inquiries,  informed  me  that  none  of 
the  Essex  gentlemen  were  then  over  at 
Dunkirk,  but  were  expected  every  tide; 
assuring  me  I might,  in  the  mean  while, 
depend  on  comfortable  accommodations  at 
her  house.  There  were  six  or  more  stout 
fellows  enjoying  themselves  round  a large 
fire,  whose  attention  I noticed  was  drawn 
to  my  inquiries  of  the  landlady.  Before  I 
pulled  off  my  inner  great  coat,  I took  out 
my  pistols ; and,  knocking  the  priming  out, 
desired  my  hostess  to  take  good  care  of 
them,  as  they  were  my  constant  travelling 
companions  when  abroad.  This  seemed 
to  answer  as  a signal  to  those  who  were 
eying  me  so  attentively,  for  hailing:  “ Ay, 
ay,  brother,”  one  of  them  said,  “ they  be 
the  little  prattlers  for  travelling  with  in  our 
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way;  come,  brother,  take  a sup  of  good 
English  punch  along  with  us,  after  your 
cold  ride : we  are  men  of  Kent,  and  know 
the  gentlemen  you  inquire  for  very  well : 
its  probable  enough  Master  Emberson,  or 
Bligh,  or  Brown,  or  some  of  them,  will  be 
over  from  Essex  to-morrow,  as  the  wind 
is.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  be  glad  to 
shew  you  any  civility  in  our  way,  as  you 
say  you  are  a stranger.”  Perceiving  they 
had  taken  me  for  a brother  smuggler,  1 
humoured  the  notion,  as  likely  to  afford 
entertaining  information,  as  well  as  being 
productive  of  more  comfortable  treatment. 
As  the  evening  shut  in,  we  became  quite 
sociable  with  convivial  songs  and  toasts, 
in  which  I bore  my  share,  to  their  strongly 
expressed  satisfaction,  until  one  of  their 

standing  toasts  was  given,  viz.  “ D n 

to  all  revenue  laws  and  officers.”  This  I 
strongly  and  resolutely  objected  to  : they 
started  up,  exclaiming,  “ Why  who  the 
d — 1 are  you,  and  what  do  you  do  here, 
if  you  refuse  to  drink  that  toast?” — “Avast 
heaving,  brothers,”  I said,  in  order  to  ap- 
pear in  character,  “ you  are  all  wrong, 
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men  of  Kent;  therefore,  don’t  get  into  a 
passion ; and  to  prove  what  I say,  I will 
bet  the  chairman,  who  proposed  the  toast, 
the  largest  bowl  of  punch  our  landlady 
can  make,  and  a bottle  of  the  best  Bur- 
gundy with  each  of  you  beside,  that  you 
shall  acknowledge  I am  right  in  refusing 
the  toast;  nor  do  I think  that  any  of  you 
will  ever  propose  it  again.”  My  bets  were 
accepted,  amid  a profusion  of  oaths,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  silence  could  be 
procured,  I claimed  a patient  hearing, 
and  that  our  landlady  should  decide,  if 
any  thing  disputable  arose.  Obtaining 
their  attention,  I requested  to  know,  if,  in 
wishing  destruction  to  the  revenue  laws 
and  officers,  they  did  not  mean,  that  there 
should  be  neither  one  nor  the  other.” — 
“ Certainly,”  was  the  answer  from  all: 
“ Now  then,”  I observed,  “ let  us  suppose’ 
your  wishes  to  be  gratified,  and  that  there 
are  neither  revenue  laws  nor  officers  to 
obstruct  your  conveying  whatever  you 
please  from  France  to  England ; in  such 
case  you  would  no  longer  be  smugglers ; 
you  would  be  common  traders;  and  the 
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t ade  being  thus  thrown  open  to  all,  with- 
out the  risks  you  are  now  exposed  to,  and 
which  you  prefer  hazarding  for  the  chance 
of  a greater  profit,  you  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  distinguish  yourselves  from  other 
traders,  nor  claim  or  obtain  more  advan- 
tages. If  then  you  wish  for  smuggling  to 
exist,  you  should  pray  for  a long  continu- 
ance of  the  revenue  laws  and  officers : 
your  proposed  toast,  if  effected,  is  a total 
and  complete  annihilation  of  smuggling. 
What  say  ye,  men  of  Kent?”  They  looked 
archly  at  each  other  for  some  time,  until 
the  chairman  roared  out,  “ Lost,  by  G — d, 
so  here  goes,  revenue  laws  and  officers  for 
ever.”  My  stay  in  Dunkirk  was  made 
none  the  worse  by  my  Kentish  acquaint- 
ance. My  Essex  friends  arriving,  made 
merry  with  the  men  of  Kent,  at  being 
taught  how  to  toast  by  an  Essex  Magis- 
trate. We  sailed  at  midnight,  and  after  a 
very  stormy  passage,  I landed  within  a 
mile  and  a half  of  my  own  door. 

It  was  about  this  time  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  again 
honoured  me  with  a premium  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  a road-harrow,  by  which  one 
pair  of  horses,  with  a man  and  boy,  could 
perform  more  in  one  day,  and  much  better, 
in  tearing  up  the  high  quarters,  and  filling 
therefrom  the  deep  ruts  with  the  gravel, 
than  fifty  men  could  do  by  stubbing  with 
pick-axes. 

I think  it  may  be  useful  to  record  the 
following  circumstance,  which  occurred 
while  I was  a farmer  in  Essex.  Having 
an  overflowing  abundance  of  fleeted  ors 
skimmed  milk,  I purchased  a young  brood 
of  pigs  to  fatten  with  it;  the  litter  was 
nine,  and  being  no  more  than  eight  weeks 
old,  they  could  have  had  nothing  more 
than  the  milk  which  they  drew  from  the 
sow  to  feed  upon.  On  separating  them 
from  their  dam,  they  were  safely  enclosed 
in  a strong  roomy  sty,  purposing  to  kill 
them  for  family  use,  as  soon  as  they  were 
fit:  they  were  of  the  thin-haired  black  and 
white  breed,  rather  under  the  middling 
size:  they  were  well  attended  to  for  clean- 
liness and  frequent  feedings  of  the  skimmed 
milk,  but  nothing  else.  It  was  surprising 
to  observe  how  very  fast  they  grew  and 
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fattened ; so  much  so  that  my  family, 
though  large,  could  not  use  them  fast 
enough  as  pig  pork,  and  I was  obliged  to 
salt  down  the  last  three  as  pickled  fat  pork 
for  keeping.  The  last  two  were  killed  in 
succeeding  weeks,  one  at  twenty,  the  other 
at  twenty-one  weeks  old,  weighing,  when 
cold  and  ready  for  cutting  up,  rather  more 
than  tw7en  ty  and  twenty-one  stone  each,  at 
eight  pounds  to  the  stone ; or  say,  as  many 
stone  as  they  were  weeks  old.  These  pigs 
certainly  had  nothing  but  their  mother’s 
milk,  the  skimmed  milk,  and  the  pot-liquor 
of  the  house,  to  feed  and  fatten  upon;  and 
what  added  more  to  the  value  was,  that 
the  weather  was  getting  full  warm,  being 
in  May,  to  salt  them  down  in  safety;  yet 
I never  knew  pork  to  take  salt  quicker  or 
better,  and  it  proved  as  firm  and  well- 
flavoured. 

In  the  same  year,  I published  Tables  for 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  land- 
ed estates,  and  for  the  promotion  and  in- 
crease of  the  growth  of  timber  upon  them. 
This  gave  much  umbrage  to  many  of  my 
farming  neighbours,  who,  considering  it  in 
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a wrong  light,  thought  it  likely  to  injure 
their  interests,  by  enabling  the  landlord  to 
see  and  know  the  difference  between  a good 
and  a- bad  tenant.  I feel  well  satisfied, 
however,  that,  if  I had  not  suppressed  it 
out  of  respect  to  some  worthy  neighbours, 
the  good  tenant  would  have  been  benefited 
and  the  bad  only  have  suffered. 

Having  also  bestowed  some  thought  and 
attention  on  the  best  mode  of  maintaining 
the  poor,  I had  some  hundreds  of  ad- 
dresses to  the  public,  printed  and  given 
away  in  my  district,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
moting benefit  societies.  The  follow- 
ing abstract  will  sufficiently  convey  my 
thoughts,  &c. 

“ At  a time  when  so  many  new 
schemes  are  in  agitation  for  the  better 
management  of  the  poor,  while  objections 
are  raised  against  them  all,  and  yet  all 
acknowledge  that  some  alterations  and  im- 
provements are  necessary,  I beg  to  be  in- 
dulged with  making  a few  observations  on 
two  points,  which  ought  to  be  considered 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  any  new 
mode,  and  a proper  attention  to  which 
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might  decide  the  preference  due  to  one 
above  another.  These  points  are,  the 
rights  of  the  poor  and  the  comforts  of  the 
poor. 

“ With  respect  to  the  poor  man’s  rights, 
i presume  they  are  naturally  the  same 
with  the  rich  man’s.  Set  the  prince  and 
the  basket-maker  together  on  a desolate 
island,  and  it  is  certain  the  rank  of  the 
former  will  not  be  so  good  a plea  for  supe- 
riority as  the  skill  of  the  latter.  But,  itt  a 
state  of  civilised  society,  things  necessarily 
and  wisely  alter  from  a state  of  primitive 
nature,  and  the  rights  of  the  poor  man 
must  be  estimated  differently  for  the  ge- 
neral benefit  of  society.  A willingness  to 
labour  is  all  the  return  that  can  be  required 
of  a poor  man  in  order  to  secure  a con- 
tinuance of  the  humble  enjoyments  be- 
longing to  his  station.  If,  either  by  age 
or  sickness,  he  be  rendered  incapable  of 
labour,  or  if  no  work  can  be  found  for  him, 
he  may  still  demand  some  share  from  those 
who,  without  labour,  are  supplied  with 
abundance  out  of  the  general  stock.  It  is 
not  enough  to  provide  for  the  poor  by 
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keeping  them  in  the  cheapest  manner 
possible,  they  are  to  be  maintained  in  the 
possession  of  their  comforts. 

“ What  are  the  poor  mans  comforts? 
They  lie  in  a small  compass,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  the  more  sacred.  One  great 
source  of  comfort,  to  the  poor  man,  is  his 
wife  and  children : if  he  be  not  over-bur- 
dened by  them,  despised  and  insignificant 
as  he  may  be  abroad,  he  is  of  some  con- 
sequence at  home.  There  he  finds  those 
who  care  for  him,  obey  him,  and  come  or 
go  at  his  command.  He  is  not  without 
a sense  of  the  moral  charities  of  father, 
son,  and  husband ; and,  when  sick  and 
dispirited,  it  is  the  greatest  of  his  comforts 
to  be  attended  upon  by  those  who  love  and 
regard  him.  There  may  be  some  danger 
of  sinking  even  a stout  heart  by  the  for- 
cible separation  of  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children,  in  time  of  sickness 
and  distress ; nor  would  one  surely  wish 
them  to  be  entirely  indifferent  to  each 
other. 

The  poor  man,  even  in  his  poverty,  loves 
to  cherish  some  idea  of  property ; to  say. 
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my  house,  my  garden,  my  furniture;  and, 
when  his  whole  domestic  establishment 
goes  to  wreck,  on  a removal  to  a work- 
house,  it  is  natural  forhitn  to  grieve  at  the 
loss  of  things  that,  by  use,  were  become 
valuable  to  him.  He  does  not  like  to  con- 
sider himself  only  as  a lodger,  or  a guest, 
though  in  a much  finer  mansion  than  his 
own.  He  does  not,  with  satisfaction, wear 
clothes,  though  warm,  that  belong  to  the 
community,  and  not  to  himself.  And  are 
not  these  virtuous  prejudices? 

“ The  poor  man  is  still  comforted  under 
his  poverty,  while  he  thinks  himself  free. 
This  freedom  of  his,  God  knows ! is  cir- 
cumscribed by  such  a number  of  imperious 
circumstances,  that  in  effect  it  is  reduced 
to  little;  but  he  pleases  himself  with  a 
possession  magnified  by  imagination,  and 
is  gratified  to  think  he  may  go  out  and 
come  in,  work  or  play,  at  his  own  option. 
He  likes  to  be  the  judge  of  his  own  wants 
and  to  provide  for  them  after  his  own 
manner.  He  even  chooses  to  have  the 
determination  whether  he  shall  boil  or 
bake  his  Sunday’s  dinner.  He  cannot 


be  easy  under  Confinement,  abhors  the 
thoughts  of  being  put  under  lock  and  key, 
thinking  no  man  deserves  a prison  who  has 
not  committed  a crime.  To  be  a cypher 
in  the  state,  and  therefore  thought  a slave, 
according  to  the  idea  of  some  mad-headed 
political  theorists, does  not  hurt  him  at  all; 
but  he  has  a moral  dislike  to  arbitrary  rule 
exercised  over  all  his  actions. 

“ Lastly,  the  poor  man  places  some  of 
his  comforts  (often  it  must  be  acknowledged 
too  many)  in  social  and  convivial  enjoy- 
ments. The  bare  mention  of  these,  in  a 
poor  man,  strikes  many  with  the  idea  of 
great  criminality,  and  the  appellations  of 
drunken  and  idle  are  liberally  bestowed 
with  great  indignation.  To  get  drunk,  and 
squander  at  an  ale-house  what  ought  to 
maintain  his  family,  is  undoubtedly  very 
wrong  in  a poor  man;  but  that,  after  a 
hard  day’s  work  or  week’s  labour,  he  should 
love  to  relax  a little  in  that  place  which 
affords  an  hour’s  importance  to  his  heart, 
is  surely  so  natural  that  it  cannot  deserve 
much  censure.  The  evening  chat  at  a 
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neighbour’s  door,  the  Sunday  church-yard 
politics,  the  holiday  festivities,  the  rustic 
games,  and  athletic  exercises,  are  as  wel- 
come to  the  labourer  as  the  opera-house 
and  Almack’s  to  the  peer.  And  who  will 
say  that  the  pleasures  of  the  former  are 
not  as  rational  as  those  of  the  latter  ? 

If  these  observations  are  admitted  as 
true,  I hope  a plan,  founded  on  the  friendly 
societies,  for  rendering  the  poor  of  any 
parish  or  parishes,  who  are  thus  inclined, 
more  independent  and  less  burdensome  to 
their  parishes,  and  for  promoting  such  a 
beneficial  and  philanthropic  design,  will 
be  adopted,  until  government,  in  its  wis- 
dom, shall  think  proper  to  establish  a 
similar  or  better  mode.  ” 

The  proposed  plan  then  followed.  I sent 
numbers  of  them  to  the  principal  members 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  hopes 
they  might  be  considered  worthy  of  par- 
liamentary notice.  It  might  be  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  suppose  that  the  measures 
adopted  since,  by  government,  originated 
in  my  suggestions ; should  they  have 
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aided  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  know- 
ledge of  it  would  have  afforded  me  much 
satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  island  improves  in  value ; sink  three  wells  for  fresh 
water , hut  am  disappointed ; discover  a surface  of 
the  earth , at  the  depth  of  twenty-two  feet . 


The  crops  of  my  island  annually  in- 
creased in  value,  but  I found  myself  much 
at  a loss  for  a supply  of  fresh  water.  From 
the  general  depth  of  the  wells  in  the  ad- 
jacent country,  I thought  it  likely  I might 
strike  on  the  same  level  of  gravel  and  sand 
which  su  pplied  their  springs.  So  far,  my 
conjectures  proved  right ; but  1 was  dis- 
appointed by  discovering  a spring  of  salt 
water  instead  of  fresh,  and  I mention  it 
here  merely  on  account  of  a curious  cir- 
cumstance discovered  in  sinking  three  wells 
in  different  parts  of  my  island. 
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At  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  we  found 
a strong  blue  loam,  which  continued  about 
twelve  feet  with  little  or  no  variation.  In 
sundry  parts  of  this  loam,  we  found  single 
oyster-shells,  rather  larger  than  common, 
which  became  soft  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  Below  this,  we  had  different  strata 
of  earths  of  various  colours ; among  these, 
there  was  one  of  as  light  a colour  as  pipe- 
clay, but  not  a stone  in  any  of  them.  At 
the  depth  of  two  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  island,  we  came  to  a thin 
layer  of  a blackish  spongy-like  substance, 
which,  when  dried  and  examined,  very 
clearly  shewed  the  roots,  stems,  branches, 
and  leaves,  of  various  vegetables.  A num- 
ber of  pieces  of  sticks  were  found  close 
above  this  layer,  countenancing  an  opinion 
that  it  had  formerly  been  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  I do  not  pretend  to  investigate  how 
that  surface  became  nearly  thirty  feet  below 
the  present  high-water  mark,  but  such  was 
the  fact.  Beneath  this  dark-coloured  layer 
was  a tolerable  mellow  earth,  that  readily 
fermented  with  acids ; and  five  or  six  feet 
lower,  we  came  to  the  spring. 
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In  the  three  wells,  which  were  at  con- 
siderable distances,  we  regularly  found  the 
same  strata  and  appearances;  but,  whether 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  happened 
since  or  before  Father  Noah’s  time,  I must 
leave  to  those  who  pretend  to  see  farther 
into  a mill-stone  than  I do.  However,  it 
is  pretty  evident  the  change  cannot  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  eighteen  hun- 
dred or  two  thousand  years,  from  four  tu- 
muli, or  barrows,  of  earth,  upon  the  upper 
surface,  in  the  centre  of  which  I found 
human  bones,  charcoal,  and  other  vestiges 
of  sacrifices  that  had  been  made  at  the 
time  of  their  burial ; some  parts  of  iron  in- 
struments of  war,  such  as  spear-heads,  &c.; 
with  broken  urns  of  Roman  pottery;  and 
this,  added  to  the  uncommon  pains  that 
must  have  been  taken  to  form  the  two 
largest  of  the  tumuli,  of  materials  not  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  clearly  proved 
that  the  persons  so  buried  must  have  been 
men  of  great  consideration  at  the  time.  In 
all  probability,  some  of  the  earliest  in- 
vaders of  Great  Britain;  the  creeks  and 
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inlets  serving  as  a good  shelter  for  their 
vessels,  as  well  as  securing  a good  retreat 
in  case  of  a defeat. 


CHAPTER  X. 


A dreadful  fire ; house  and  offices  all  burnt;  save  my 
family  from  the  windows,  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 


Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1 790, 
the  growing  crops  on  my  home-farm,  as 
well  as  the  appearance  on  my  island,  being 
favourable,  I thought  of  painting  my  dwel- 
ling-house, (in  which  I was  born,)  which  it 
had  wanted  for  some  time. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  March,  a prepara- 
tory scouring  of  the  wainscot  was  begun 
in  our  usual  sitting-room,  in  order  to  clear 
it  for  the  paint.  We  had  previously  re- 
moved into  a middle  parlour,  into  w hich 
the  stair-case  entered  below.  Our  servants 


being  rather  fatigued,  we  went  to  bed 
somewhat  earlier  thau  usual,  a little  before 
ten  o’clock.  Between  twelve  and  one,  my 
wife  was  awakened  by  the  crying  of  one  of 
our  children  in  the  adjoining  bed-chamber; 
and,  while  slipping  on  a garment  to  go  into 
their  room,  she  thought  she  smelt  fire,  and 
jogged  me  to  make  known  her  fears : 
however,  being  often  accustomed  to  false 
alarms  of  thieves,  fire,  &c.  I paid  no  atten- 
tion, gave  a round  turn  in  the  bed,  and  was 
asleep  again  in  an  instant.  But  her  shrieks 
on  opening  our  chamber-door,  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  to  satisfy  her  suspicions,  too 
certainly  convinced  me  that  something  was 
wrong.  Springing  out  of  bed,  I ran  to  the 
door,  and  found  the  stair-case,  with  the 
room  below,  all  in  flames.  The  door  was 
instantly  closed  again,  to  prevent  the  draft 
of  those  flames  from  entering  our  chamber. 
The  vent  that  had  thus  been  given,  by 
opening  the  door,  having  afforded  the  fire 
additional  strength,  it  raged  and  roared 
loud  enough  to  frighten  stouter  hearts  than 
women  are  in  general  supposed  to  possess ; 
but,  in  this  instance,  my  wife  shewed  un- 
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common  courage.  She  flew  to  the  chil- 
dren’s room,  and  to  rouse  the  two  female- 
servants,  while  I staid  for  a moment  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  saving  our 
lives. 

There  was  no  other  way  to  escape  than 
out  at  the  chamber- windows,  one  of  which 
I had  just  thrown  up,  thinking  to  lower 
myself  by  a sheet  in  order  to  fetch  a ladder 
for  them;  but  one  of  the  maids,  rushing 
by  me  in  her  fright,  was  going  to  precipi- 
tate herself  out  at  this  window.  Convin- 
ced, by  this,  that  it  would  be  most  dan- 
gerous to  leave  them,  and  not  being  cer- 
tain I should  readily  find  a ladder,  I forced 
her  back  into  the  room  she  came  from,  and 
assured  them  all,  I would  either  save  or 
perish  with  them.  Having  thus  determi- 
ned, I took  two  of  the  beds,  with  the  bed- 
ding, and  threw  them  out  at  the  window, 
and,  from  a large  clothes-press  in  the 
chamber,  added  several  arm-fulls  of  house- 
hold-linen to  the  heap  under  the  window. 

My  wife,  by  this  time,  had  brought  the 
children  to  our  room,  but  refused  to  leave 
them,  insisting  on  their  being  saved  before 
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her.  The  maid-servants  stood  on  no  such 
punctilios,  but  were  screaming  and  striv- 
ing which  should  get  on  the  outside  first. 
I obtained  a support  for  my  left  foot  on  a 
narrow  projecting  ridge,  over  the  lower 
window,  holding  by  the  inner  part  of  the 
sill  of  the  chamber-window  with  my  left 
hand.  I then  received,  one  at  a time,  and 
by  my  right  arm  lowered,  the  two  servants 
on  the  heap  of  bedding,  &c.  without  in- 
jury. I took  the  children  next,  as  handed 
to  me  by  their  mother;  and,  while  one 
maid  steadied  the  other  upon  the  heap,  I 
could  just  manage  to  lower  the  children 
sufficiently  for  them  to  be  received  safely. 
After  lowering  my  wife  in  the  same  man- 
ner, I returned  into  the  chamber  to  see 
what  more  could  be  saved.  From  the 
double  chest  of  drawers,  I soon  threw  out 
such  drawers  as  were  unlocked ; the 
others  I seized  by  both  handles,  burst  the 
locks,  and  saved  what  they  contained. 

My  lungs  began  now  to  be  affected  ; and, 
from  the  increased  roaring  of  the  fire  and 
the  darting  of  the  flames  through  the  cre- 
vices of  the  door,  I thought  it  prudent  to 
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retreat  from  an  enemy  too  powerful  to  con- 
tend with.  I therefore  lowered  myself 
from  the  window,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  my  wife,  who  was  much  alarmed  at  my 
not  following  them  immediately;  my 
clothes,  which  had  been  thrown  out  at  the 
window,  were  collected  and  I hurried 
them  on  as  quick  as  possible. 

The  fire  hacf  not  yet  burst  out,  but  was 
confined  within  the  house.  I had  none 
to  help  besides  my  wife  and  one  of  the 
maids;  the  other,  being  in  her  shift  only, 
was  put  with  the  children  into  the  small 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  to 
clothe  herself  with  any  thing  she  could 
find,  and  keep  the  children  safe.  My  man- 
servant had  been  sent,  with  a pair  of 
horses  from  my  home-farm,  a fortnight  be- 
fore, to  assist  in  ploughing  at  my  island : 
a servant-boy  only  remained,  who  was 
still  fast  asleep  in  a room  at  the  extreme 
end,  over  the  brewhouse.  Calling  him  up, 
I hurried  him  off  to  alarm  the  town,  at  a 
mile  distance,  for  assistance.  My  nearest 
neighbour  was  a miller,  who,  from  the 
piercing  screams  of  one  of  our  maids,  to- 
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gether  with  my  hallooing  after  I quitted 
the  house,  I thought  must  have  heard. 
I expected  him  every  moment  to  come  to 
our  assistance,  but  it  appeared  to  be  near- 
ly an  hour  after  we  left  the  house  before 
any  one  came. 

In  the  mean  time,  I was  lamenting  I 
could  not  get  to  a bureau  and  book-case 
in  our  common  sitting-room,  where  my 
most  valuable  papers,  with  various  mi- 
nutes and  memoranda  of  my  travels  and 
remarks,  were  deposited;  but,  my  wife 
reminding  me  that  sundry  account-books 
had  been  moved,  together  with  a writing- 
table,  into  our  best  parlour  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  house,  I conceived  there  might 
be  a possibility  of  saving  one  though  not 
the  other.  I ran  to  the  stable  for  some 
strong  instrument  to  break  open  the  out- 
side shutters  of  the  windows,  and  fortu- 
nately caught  hold  of  a pick-axe,  with 
which,  at  the  first  stroke,  I split  and  open- 
ed one  of  them,  demolishing  the  lower 
sash  at  the  next  blow.  I felt  as  if  possess- 
ing the  strength  of  twenty  men : I sprang 
through  the  window  into  the  room,  saved 
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my  books  and  papers  that  were  there,  and 
could  have  saved  the  furniture  if  any  man 
had  been  on  the  outside  to  receive  them ; 
but  the  frightful  threatening  prospect, 
within  the  adjoining  room,  made  the  at- 
tempt too  hazardous.  In  the  centre  of  the 
partition,  between  the  two  parlours,  there 
were  double  folding  glass  doors,  to  throw 
the  rooms  occasionally  into  one  ; through 
these,  the  flames  were  seen  raging  and 
rolling  over  and5  over,  like  boiling  liquid 
fire.  Every  pane  of  glass  appeared  like  a 
burning  sun,  darting  its  rays  too  fiercely 
for  the  eye  to  cope  with,  and  threatening 
every  moment  to  burst  through  and  over- 
whelm me : I made  my  retreat  in  time. 

The  fire  now  began  to  find  its  way 
through  the  roof  and  windows.  All  we 
could  do  more  was  to  remove  the  things 
thrown  out  to  a greater  distance  from  the 
house.  While  thus  busied,  and  before 
any  assistance  came  from  the  town,  the 
flakes  of  fire  had  fallen  among  my  out- 
buildings, which,  being  surrounded  with 
dry  straw  and  litter  for  Ihe  cattle,  and 
having  hay  and  corn  within,  soon  caught 
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fire,  and  spread  a wide  destruction  over 
all  my  premises. 

People  from  the  neighbouring  town  now 
came  flocking  down  by  hundreds,  but  too 
late  to  render  any  essential  service.  I look- 
ed round,  found  my  family  safe,  dropped 
a tear,  and  thanked  God  it  was  no  worse. 
My  exertions  had  been  so  great,  that  the 
night-cap,  though  my  head  was  exposed 
to  a keen  frosty  air,  without  a hat,  was  as 
wet  as  jf  soaked  in  warm  water.  But  I 
now  found  myself  as  reduced  and  weak, 
as  before  I had  experienced  an  almost  su- 
pernatural strength;  until  my  neighbour 
brought  me  a bottle  of  wine,  which  I drank 
off  and  regained  strength. 

In  London  and  other  large  cities,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  hear  of  people  so  deprav- 
ed as  to  plunder  and  steal  from  ruin  and 
distress;  but,  in  a country-village,  more 
than  forty  miles  from  London,  I did  not 
expect  it ; yet,  so  it  was : many  articles, 
which  were  seen  and  known  to  have  been 
saved,  were  stolen  before  day-light,  and  the 
doors  that  led  to  an  arched  vault  were  burst 
open  by  other  ruffians,  who  stole  a conside- 
e 2 
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rable  quantity  of  my  wines  and  other  liquors. 
I wasobliged  to  get  a few  of  my  neighbours 
to  watch  over  and  guard  the  little  that  was 
saved,  while,  wrapping  myself  round  with 
a blanket,  I gave  such  directions  as  were 
most  likely  to  save  a little  more. 

Two  years  before  this,  among  other 
curtailments  in  my  expenses,  I had  lessen- 
ed the  amount  of  my  insurance,  and  a fear- 
ful thought  occurred,  whether  I was  in- 
sured at  all.  Christmas-quarter  was  the 
period  of  renewal,  and  I had  for  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  payment 
of  the  premium  to  the  agent  of  the  fire- 
office,  in  the  country,  who,  crediting  me  for 
the  amount,  sent  the  receipt  by  the  news- 
man, who  took  the  money  back.  But  1 
now  recollected  I had  heard  of  no  such 
receipt,  nor  had  I paid  the  money : how- 
ever, I thought  it  prudent  to  keep  this 
matter  to  myself,  but  I trembled  for  it  in- 
wardly, until  I saw  the  publican  at  whose 
house  the  newsman  put  up.  On  inquiry, 
he  informed  me  it  had  been  left  with  him 
several  weeks ; but,  as  he  (the  publican) 
owed  me  more  money,  he  had  neglected 
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bringing  it  until  he  was  provided  to  settle 
the  balance  with  me.  I readily  admitted 
the  excuse,  and  this  recovery  of  what  I 
feared  was  lost  reconciled  me  greatly  to 
what  I really  lost,  which  amounted  to  a- 
bout  a third  of  the  whole. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Kind  attention  of  neighbours;  rebuild  my  house ; 
favourable  prospect  of  my  island . 


My  neighbours  came  with  pressing  kind 
offers  of  accommodation  at  their  houses. 
Having,  from  early  youth,  been  habitu- 
ated to  determine  quickly  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, I was  not  long  before  I resolved 
what  was  best  to  be  done  in  this. 

An  old  brick  wash-house,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a yard,  was  the  only  building  sav- 
ed, except  a part  of  the  stable.  Consult, 
ing  my  wife,  we  agreed  to  fit  that  up  as 
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soon  as  possible,  and  to  live  in  it  while 
the  house  was  re-building ; well  knowing, 
that,  unless  I was  constantly  with  the 
bricklayers  and  carpenters,  it  would  not 
be  ready  for  habitation  by  the  following 
winter.  At  one  end  of  the  wash-house, 
I made  a snug  little  cabin  for  our  bed- 
chamber, of  that  which  before  was  a sand- 
hole,  and  the  remainder  served  us  for  par- 
lour, kitchen,  and  hall. 

While  this  was  getting  ready,  we  accept- 
ed the  kind  invitations  of  our  friends  for 
ourselves,  the  youngest  child,  and  a maid- 
servant. The  hospitable  attentions  we 
received  from  those  friends  we  divided 
that  time  among,  can  never  be  forgotten  ; 
they  are  engraven  deep  on  the  tablet  of 
my  memory.  Yet  we  were  eager  to  get 
back  to  the  ruined  spot,  to  inhabit  Lilli - 
put-hall;  so  true  it  is,  there  is  nothing  like 
our  own  home  though  ever  so  homely. 

I had  already  paid  largely  for  learning 
something  about  building  houses,  which 
determined  me  to  be  my  own  surveyor; 
and,  keeping  constantly  on  the  spot  with 
my  workmen,  I erected  a sightly  strong 
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brick  house,  forty  feet  in  front  and  thirty- 
five  deep,  with  as  many  conveniences  as 
most,  and  had  it  ready  to  receive  us  by 
the  Michaelmas  following.  What  remain- 
ed to  be  finished  I got  done  in  the  winter, 
flattering  myself,  that,  having  recovered 
from  such  a fiery  ordeal,  I might  possibly 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  a house 
built  from  the  ruins  of  a fire,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  an  island  raised  from  the  sea. 
But  I was  doomed  to  experience  still  har- 
der trials,  and  prove  how  fallacious  all  my 
hopes  and  expectations  were. 

The  prospect  of  my  rape-seed,  mustard- 
seed,  and  wheat,  growing  on  my  island 
in  the  January  following  our  calamity  by 
fire,  was  so  very  promising,  that  I would 
not  have  sold  these  expected  crops  only 
for  less  than  600/.  and  I had  every  reason 
to  expect  that  each  succeeding  year  would 
prove  better  and  better.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  now  sufficient  to  maintain  me  in  com- 
fort, and  I could  have  boasted,  that,  hum- 
ble as  I was  as  an  individual,  few,  beside 
myself,  had  created  their  own  estate  and 
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so  increased  the  riches  of  His  Majesty’s 
kingdom,  as  to  make  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  ears  of  corn  grow  where  none  had 
grown  before.  But,  alas ! how  soon  were 
all  these  flattering  prospects  overcast ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Inundation;  complete  ruin ; meeting  of  creditors ; 
generous  conduct  of  friends. 


Within  eleven  months  after  having  my 
property  devoured  by  the  flames,  and  nar- 
rowly escaping  with  our  lives,  I was  des- 
tined to  see  the  remaining  all  of  my  little 
hard-earned  property  swallowed  up  by  the 
ocean,  without  a power  to  help  myself ; 
and,  while  standing  with  folded  arms  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  embankment  of  ray 
island,  I looked  down  on  the  raging  watery 
element  swelling  itself  to  a height  that  had 
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never  been  known  before,  and  over-top- 
ping iny  walls  as  if  in  search  of  what  I had 
•formerly  wrested  from  its  dominion,  seek- 
ing to  revenge  itself  by  the  destruction  of 
that  property  the  fire  "could  not  reach  : I 
too  assuredly  saw  I was  a ruined  man, 
but  gave  no  way  to  despondency.  Hard 
and  unequal  were  my  struggles  against 
two  such  outrageous  elements  as  seemed 
combined  against  me.  Though  beaten,  I 
was  not  subdued  ; my  spirit  remained  un- 
shaken, and,  in  those  distressing  mo- 
ments, I resolved  to  endeavour  at  recover- 
ing the  island  for  those  to  whom  I was 
indebted,  rather  than  abandon  it,  without 
a struggle,  to  the  remorseless  rage  of  the 
enemy. 

I gave  the  necessary  orders  for  what  I 
meant  to  execute;  and,  returning  home, 
at  night,  when  I retired  to  my  pillow,  con- 
sulted what  ought  to  be  done  relative  to 
my  own  and  the  interest  of  others.  The 
result  of  my  determination  was,  to  follow 
the  same  advice  I had  frequently  given  to 
others,  when  consulted  under  the  pres- 
sure of  their  misfortunes.  I slept  sound- 
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ly  for  a few  hours,  and  the  next  day  put 
every  thing  in  train. 

The  manner  of  this,  and  the  consequent 
result,  will  be  more  readily  given  and  un- 
derstood by  a copy  of  my  letter  to  Sam- 
uel More,  Esq.  secretary  to  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  in 
answer  to  a letter  of  inquiry  from  him, 
than  by  any  lengthened  account  1 might 
attempt  to  write  now : it  flowed  then  in  the 
fullness  of  my  heart.  I give  it  with  the 
preamble,  as  printed  afterwards  by  my 
friends  for  distribution. 

“ From  the  various  and  contradictory 
accounts  which  had  been  circula- 
ted relative  to  the  damages  sustain- 
ed by  Mr.  Harriott,  by  the  high 
tide,  on  the  2d  of  February  last, 
on  the  land  he  had  enclosed  from 
the  sea,  and  for  which  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
had  adjudged  him  their  gold  medal, 
a letter  was  written  to  him,  reques- 
ting to  know  the  facts;  and  the 
following  circumstantial  account  of 
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his  sufferings,  within  these  last 
twelve  months,  was  transmitted  to 

“ Samuel  More, 

" Adelphi,  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 

March  12,  1791.  ragement  of  Arts , fyc.  London . 


“ To  Samuel  More,  Esq. 

“ Sir, 

“ The  kindness  and  friendship 
expressed  in  your  letter  claim  my  warm- 
est acknowledgements;  and,  as  you  re- 
quest to  be  informed  of  the  real  state  of 
my  misfortunes,  I will  endeavour  to  place 
it  in  as  clear  a point  of  view  as  possible : 
for,  having  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with 
in  regard  to  such  accumulated  misfortunes 
as  I have  experienced  in  so  short  a 
time,  (accidents  which  human  sagacity 
could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent,)  I have 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  being  unfortu- 
nate. On  the  contrary,  I feel  a secret 
satisfaction  in  having  endeavoured  to  do 
my  duty  as  a man  whose  views  are  not 
wholly  confined  to  this  spot,  and  bow  my 
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head,  without  repining,  to  the  disposal 
of  Providence. 

“ It  was  no  longer  ago  than  the  17th 
of  March  last,  that  I had  the  heavy  mis- 
fortune to  have  my  house,  barn,  and  out- 
houses, all  burnt  down,  with  difficulty 
saving  our  lives.  My  loss  from  this 
(above  my  insurance)  w as  great  to  a man 
who  never  could  boast  of  affluence,  yet  I 
looked  forward  with  a pleasing  confidence. 
My  island  (so  lately  embanked  from  the 
sea)  was  beginning  to  repay  me  most 
bounteously;  it  cleared  me  300/.  the  last 
year,  with  a promising  appearance  of 
great  increase  for  years  to  come.  I had 
rebuilt  my  house,  &c.  and  got  my  family 
together  again. 

“ In  this  situation  of  my  affairs,  the  se- 
cond of  this  month  produced  a tide  on  our 
coast,  higher  by  a foot  than  is  remembered 
by  the  oldest  man  living.  My  island  fell 
a victim  to  its  ravages  : above  one-fourth 
of  the  wall,  or  bank,  had  settled  nearly 
a foot  more  than  the  rest;  this  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  raised  eighteen  in- 
ches last  summer,  if  my  loss  from  the  fire, 
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and  the  consequent  attention  to  rebuild- 
ing, had  not  obliged  me  to  defer  it.  This 
delay  occasioned  the  loss  of  my  island  : 
the  tide,  flowing  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep  over  150  rod  in  length  of  walling, 
flooded  the  whole  island.  Attending  to 
the  fall  of  the  tide,  I found  my  island 
left  full  of  water,  too  fatal  a proof  of  the 
strength  of  my  walls,  though  it  satisfied 
me  there  was  no  breach. 

“ By  extraordinary  exertions,  (the  more 
so  from  the  harassed  situation  of  my  mind 
at  the  time,)  I drained  the  water  four  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  land,  in  a few 
days.  I then  had  the  walls  surveyed, 
and  an  estimate  made  of  what  it  would 
require  to  repair  them  and  secure  the 
island  from  a similar  accident.  This 
amounted  to  500/.  at  least.  I had  it  not, 
and  could  not  think  of  borrowing  without  a 
greater  certainty  of  payment  than  I could 
pretend  to;  for,  if  my  island  should  be- 
come a total  loss,  I knew  I had  not  suffici- 
ent beside  to  pay  what  I owed  already.  I 
therefore  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to 
lay  out  money  that  belonged  to  others  with- 
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out  their  consent,  though  to  save  the  mise- 
rable wreck  of  my  own  fortune ; and,  as 
there  was  a necessity  to  come  to  a speedy 
determination,  1 resolved  on  sending  to 
those  to  whom  I owed  a sum  of  money, 
exceeding  20/.  and  requesting  their  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  the  9th  instant ; informing 
them  the  reason,  and  that  I would  then 
lay  before  them  a full  state  of  my  affairs. 

“We met.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I distrusted  my  own  fortitude : 
attempting  to  speak,  I found  myself  in- 
capable of  utterance;  my  feelings  over- 
powered me,  and  I was  obliged  to  leave 
the  room  abruptly.  I can  only  say,  they 
were  the  feelings  of  a father  (considering 
his  misfortunes  as  affecting  his  children) 
that  overcame  me. 

“ I have  been  in  various  engagements 
by  sea  and  land.  I was  in  the  second 
earthquake  off  Lisbon,  in  several  others  on 
the  Island  of  Sumatra,  belonged  to  a ship 
that  had  the  plague  on  board  in  Turkey, 
was  shipwrecked  off  Plymouth  after  an 
absence  of  two  years,  wounded  and  ren- 
dered incapable  of  farther  active  service  in 
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India ; yet  never  knew  the  want  of  cou- 
rage before.  In  every  other  situation  and 
point  of  view,  I could  encounter  danger 
and  difficulties  with  resolution. 

“ The  state  of  my  affairs  was  thus : I 
had,  by  fire  and  water,  within  one  year 
lost  upwards  of  30001. ; but,  if  enabled  to 
recover  and  secure  the  island,  my  loss 
would  be  reduced  to  about  2000/.  laying 
the  damage  to  the  land,  from  the  effect  of 
the  salt  water,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  but 
it  may  prove  considerably  more.  I owed 
rather  more  than  2500/.  and  the  remainder 
of  my  property  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  1400/.  beside  my  half-pay  as  a lieu- 
tenant. Having  delivered  sych  statement 
of  my  affairs,  I had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
my  conduct  approved  of.  My  creditors, 
iustead  of  distressing,  soothed  me,  and 
they  voluntarily  proposed  and  agreed  to 
accept  ten  shillings  in  the  pound. 

“ Such,  sir,  is  the  distracted  situation 
of  my  affairs,  and  I do  not  wonder  at 
there  being  various  reports  concerning  it, 
though  I am  no  way  apprehensive  of  any  to 
the  prejudice  of  my  character ; for,  in  that, 
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poor  as  I am  and  unfortunate  as  I have 
been,  I fear  not  the  strictest  scrutiny. 

“ I remain,  sir, 

“ Your  very  humble  servant, 
“John  Harriott.” 

“ February  24,  1791.” 


/ 

CHAPTER  XIII. 


Soothing  and  liberal  courtesy  of  noblemen,  ladies, 
and  the  public  ; their  benevolence. 


From  a very  generous  attention  to  my 
misfortunes  and  situation,  I was  enabled 
to  recover  the  island  for  myself,  and  to 
continue  undisturbed  in  my  home-con- 
cerns. Not  content  with  their  own  pri- 
vate contributions,  they  advertised  and  so- 
licited for  me  in  the  public  papers.  The 
peculiarity  of  my  misfortunes  attracted  the 
public  notice,  and  I was  honoured  not 
only  with  subscriptions  but  letters  of  sym- 
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pathy  and  condolence  from  noblemen,  la- 
dies, and  gentlemen,  both  soothing  and 
flattering  to  a mind  so  harassed  as  mine 
had  been. 

Were  I to  select  any  for  insertion,  it 
would  lay  me  under  some  difficulties  in 
making  the  selection ; and  it  might  possi- 
bly offend  both  those  whom  I made  choice 
of  without  their  consent,  and  others,  who, 
though  omitted,  exhibited  equally  strong 
proofs  of  benevolence  and  goodness  of 
heart ; while  to  insert  the  whole  would 
occupy  so  much  room,  that  it  might  be 
considered  not  only  as  a piece  of  vanity, 
but  an  attempt  to  swell  my  book.  I 
therefore  omit  them  altogether. 

My  creditors  were  but  few  in  number. 
Most  of  them  not  only  readily  agreed  to 
the  proposal  of  relinquishing  one  moiety 
of  their  claims,  but  contributed  liberally 
to  the  subscription,  and  some  went  so  far 
as  to  compliment  me  privately  with  the 
other  moiety.  Well  as  I was  acquainted 
with  the  generosity  of  a British  public,  1 
was  surprised  to  learn  the  amount  of  the 
benefactions  subscribed  to  so  unknown  an 
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individual.  I therefore  thought  it  but  just 
to  put  a stop  to  them  by  the  following 
letter  of  thanks,  which  I inserted  in  the 
public  papers. 


“ To  Samuel  More , Esq.  Secretary  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts , 
fyc.  London. 

“ SIR, 

“ Sensible  of  the  obliga- 
tions I am  under  to  you,  with  several  other 
gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  for  opening 
and  patronising  a subscription  on  account 
of  the  heavy  and  accumulated  misfortunes 
I had  experienced,  in  so  short  a time,  by 
the  ravages  of  fire  and  water ; misfortunes, 
which  had  reduced  me,  with  a large  fa- 
mily, from  a state  of  decent  competence,  ac- 
quired by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  to  the  very 
brink  of  poverty  ; I should  appear  an  in- 
grate, were  I not  to  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments in  this  public  manner.  It  would 
be  equally  unpardonable,  did  I not,  at 
the  same  time,  return  my  grateful  thanks 
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to  those  of  my  private  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, who,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  so  sacred  a 
name.  The  man,  who  has  ever  basked  in 
the  sun-shine  of  prosperity,  knows  not  to 
a certainty  whether  he  has  a real  friend  ; 
but,  in  this  arduous  trial,  I have  found 
most  of  mine  true,  and  in  consequence 
look  back  on  my  misfortunes  rather  with 
pleasure  than  regret. 

“ Sir,  had  not  my  neighbouring  friends 
thought  proper  to  open  a private  local 
subscription  under  the  following  honour- 
able mark  of  approbation,  viz.  “ We,  the 
undersigned,  being  perfectly  sensible  of 
the  accumulated  losses  lately  sustained  by 
Mr.  Harriott,  do  request  that  he  will  ac- 
cept the  sums  annexed  to  our  respective 
names,  as  a tribute  due  to  his  public  ser- 
vices in  Rochford  Hundred;”  and  had  not 
you,  sir,  proposed  opening  a public  sub- 
scription in  my  favour,  I never  could  have 
thought  of  either.  How  great,  then,  are 
ray  obligations  to  both,  when  I inform 
you  that  the  amount  of  the  benefactions  is 
1017/.  9s.  Qd.  which  has  not  only  enabled 
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me  to  recover  and  secure  my  island 
against  such  outrageous  tides  in  future, 
but  has  empowered  me  to  settle  with  all 
my  creditors  immediately.  That  their  do- 
nations have  had  such  effect,  must  be  the 
highest  gratification  to  liberal  minds ; and, 
as  I never  could  be  taxed  with  being  back- 
ward to  relieve,  while  1 had  it  in  my 
power,  I am  not  ashamed  to  have  received 
benefactions  so  honourably  bestowed. 

“ To  the  noble,  generous,  and  humane, 
who,  without  any  personal  knowledge, 
have,  from  the  representation  of  my  case, 
most  bounteously  relieved ; to  you,  who 
brought  such  a case  forward  to  the  pub- 
blic ; and  to  my  much  respected  friends 
who  knew  me,  and  so  kindly  exerted 
themselves  in  my  favour ; I beg  leave  to 
return  these  public  thanks,  together  with 
the  blessings  of  a family,  who,  from  the 
dire  prospect  of  ruin  and  distress,  again 
look  forward  with  a pleasing  confidence. 

“ I am,  Sir, 
their  and  your 

most  grateful  humble  servant, 
John  Harriott.  * 


Rochford,  Oct.  1791. 
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A short  time  before  this,  I received  the 
following  complimentary  address  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Rochford,  accompanied  by 
a sum  of  money,  requesting  I would  pur- 
chase such  a piece  of  plate  with  it  as  would 
be  most  agreeable. 

“ The  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  Rochford,  sensible  of  the  many  benefits 
which  the  hundred  of  Rochford  in  general, 
and  this  town  in  particular,  has  received 
from  the  various  exertions  of  John  Har- 
riott, Esq.  of in  this  neighbourhood, 

especially  by  the  market  brought  forward 
and  established  by  his  perseverance;  to- 
gether with  the  other  public  meetings  in- 
stituted by  him,  tending  to  support  the 
market,  the  benefit  from  which  every  indi- 
vidual in  this  town  participates  more  or 
less;  are  happy  to  congratulate  him,  on 
the  honourable  and  creditable  termination 
of  his  late  unavoidable  misfortunes,  as  well 
as  to  express  their  satisfaction,  on  hearing, 
that  (acceding  to  their  wishes)  he  means 
again  to  step  forward  as  a magistrate;  and 
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they  do  request  his  acceptance  of  a piece  of 
plate,  as  a small  token  of  their  esteem.” 

\ 

To  make  the  above  more  clearly  under- 
stood, it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  that, 
from  the  final  destruction  of  my  property, 
I declined  acting  as  a magistrate*  from  a 
sense  of  propriety;  and  1 could  afterwards 
have  wished  to  be  permitted  to  remain, 
without  resuming  the  office ; but  the  ear- 
nest solicitations  of  neighbours,  with  a 
letter  from  the  lord -lieutenant  of  the  county 
to  the  same  effect,  could  not  be  well  re- 
fused. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Having  recovered  my  island,  find  the  crops  destroyed , 
and  the  vegetative  powers  thrown  hack  by  the  super- 
abundant salts ; the  prospect  of  restoration  danger- 
ous and  tedious . 

The  growing  crops,  that  looked  so  pro- 
mising before  the  inundation,  were  totally 
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destroyed.  I ploughed  some  of  the  land 
as  soon  as  it  was  in  condition  to  bear  the 
horse,  and  sowed  a few  oats  and  a little 
mustard-seed,  purposely  to  try  the  vegeta- 
tive powers  of  the  land,  and  ascertain  the 
effect  which  the  salt  water  had  produced. 
I hoped  for  the  best,  but  was  fearful  it 
would  prove,  as  1 afterwards  found,  that 
the  land  was  again  so  saturated  with  the 
salts,  as  to  require  the  same  time,  labour, 
and  expense,  to  bring  it  round  to  the  state 
of  vegetation  it  was  in  prior  to  the  inun- 
dation. 

I repaired  and  heightened  the  sea-wall 
all  round  the  island,  and  ploughed  up  and 
fallowed  as  much  land  as  my  agricultural 
strength  would  admit,  that  I might  be  at 
a greater  certainty  as  to  its  powers  of  vege- 
tation the  following  year.  Those  seeds, 
which  I sowed  at  first,  came  to  nothing, 
exhibiting  much  the  same  appearance  as 
after  I first  enclosed  the  island.  The  crops 
of  the  succeeding  year  confirmed  my  ap^ 
prehension,  that,  if  I meant  to  keep  and 
farm  the  land  myself,  I should  have  nearly 
the  same  tedious  expensive  process  to  go 
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through  as  I had  before  experienced.  At 
this  time  of  publishing  my  Memoirs,  (1 807,) 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  island 
has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  inun- 
dation ; and,  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
occupier,  produces  as  good  wheat  as  any 
in  the  county. 

I sickened  at  the  heart,  through  fear  of 
the  consequences  after  what  I had  so  lately 
endured.  My  family  was  grown  too  large 
and  my  means  too  small  to  run  the  same 
risk,  if  it  could  be  avoided.  My  mind 
laboured  in  resolving  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  My  affairs  lay  in  a small  compass, 
so  as  to  enable  me  to  chuse,  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  that  choice  soon. 

The  papers  teemed  with  favourable  ac- 
counts of  how'  much  might  be  done  by 
good  farming  in  America;  and  various 
pamphlets  described  the  country  and  the 
ease  with  which  a person,  with  a large 
family  and  small  property,  might  bring  up 
their  family,  and  provide  for  them.  All 
this  would  have  had  little  or  no  weight 
with  me,  if  my  own  recollection  of  the 
plenty  and  comfort  I had  witnessed  in 
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America,  long  before  the  revolution  there, 
had  not  aided  in  leading  me  to  believe 
such  accounts  were  true.  I was  aware 
that  it  would  be  an  arduous  undertaking, 
but  I considered  myself,  both  from  general 
and  particular  knowledge,  as  likely  to 
succeed  as  any,  and  that  it  was  a duty  I 
owed  my  children  to  exert  myself  to  the 
utmost  for  their  advantage. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Reasons for  going  to  America ; flattering  address  from 
neighbours  ; sensations  on  the  eve  of  removal. 


It  was  a difficult  choice  to  make  of  two 
laborious  struggles,  my  island  or  America. 
If  I did  not  succeed  with  my  island,  my 
family  would  most  probably  be  reduced 
to  beggary : this  was  a dreadful  appear- 


ance. 
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I made  the  best  inquiries  I could,  among 
the  first  American  characters  in  England, 
that  came  either  from  Canada  or  the 
United  Stales.  Without  an  exception,  they 
confirmed  the  reports ; assuring  me,  that, 
with  such  agricultural  knowledge  as  1 
possessed,  the  advantages  to  myself  and 
family  were  certain,  and  almost  incalcu- 
lable. I do  not  blame  them  ; it  is  the  na- 
tural disposition  of  mankind  to  speak  as 
they  wish,  and  to  entertain  the  most  favour- 
able opinion  of  their  own  country.  And, 
when  I now  look  back  at  the  distance  of 
fourteen  years,  and  recollect  the  critical 
period,  my  mind  agitated  to  an  extreme, 
my  fears  and  hopes  alternately  prepon- 
derating, whether  or  not  to  risk  my  little 
remaining  all  in  a fresh  struggle  to  bring 
my  island  again  to  a profitable  state  of 
vegetation,  and  which  I could  not  expect 
in  less  than  eight  or  ten  years,  I do  not 
wonder  at  the  effect  the  whole  had,  nor  at 
my  ready  belief  of  their  assertions. 

After  several  months  serious  considera- 
tion, I resolved  to  collect  together  and  dis- 
pose of  all  I had  left,  and  remove  where  I 
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conceived  it  would  be  so  much  more  to 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  my  young 
family  What  determined  me  at  last,  as 
much  as  any  thing,  was  the  consideration, 
that,  admitting  I might  be  disappointed  in 
employing  myself  to  such  advantage  as 
was  held  out  and  I expected,  still,  in  so 
very  cheap  a country  as  I well  remembered 
it  to  have  been,  at  any  rate  we  might 
maintain  and  educate  our  children  from 
the  income  of  our  property ; and  that,  as 
they  grew  up,  their  services  would  be  in 
such  request,  that  it  would  be  little  or  no 
expense  to  procure  eligible  situations,  by 
which,  with  a little  help,  they  might  be 
enabled  to  provide  for  themselves.  This  I 
reckoned  my  sheet-anchor,  to  bring  up  and 
moor  with,  when  I supposed  I could  do  no 
better.  It  may  appear  singular  to  many  ; 
but  I was  actually  glad  tu  disencumber 
myself  of  the  rank  I held  in  society,  which 
my  circumstances  no  longer  authorised  me 
to  bring  up  my  children  to,  the  baneful 
effects  of  which  I had  often  witnessed  in 
others. 

My  design  was,  first  to  begin  with  the 
f 2 
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warm  latitudes,  and  thence  travel  north  for 
a clirne  suited  to  the  health  of  my  family, 
examining  carefully,  as  I passed  along,  for 
the  other  objects  of  my  search.  With  these 
views,  I set  about  arranging  my  affairs,  to 
be  ready  for  embarking  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing. While  a single  man,  an  hour  or 
two  was  sufficient  to  prepare  for  any  ex- 
pedition; but  I found  it  widely  different 
with  a large  family,  and  most  excrucia- 
tingly trying,  after  a long  residence  in  the 
place  of  my  birth,  to  resolve  on  leaving  my 
native  land,  and  the  laws,  government,  and 
friends,  I so  much  revered  and  loved. — 
Difficulties,  however,  never  yet  stopped 
me  from  proceeding  in  what  I thought 
right.  I was  ready  by  the  time  I had  fixed 
upon,  and  engaged  the  cabin  of  a ship 
bound  for  Baltimore,  in  Maryland. 

A short  time  before  our  departure,  I re- 
ceived the  following  very  flattering  address 
from  my  neighbours,  which  I prize  more 
than  any  other  favour  they  could  have  con- 
ferred upon  me,  having  this  strong  reason 
for  believing  the  sentiments  genuine  and 
from  the  heart,  viz.  that  the  world  is  seldom 
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disposed  to  pay  false  compliments  to  per- 
sons in  adversity.  I am  sensible  my 
merits  were  over-rated,  and  that  they  were 
pleased  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed ; yet 
I am  not  the  less  gratified.  The  address 
was  as  follows : 

“ To  John  Harriott , Esq.  one  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Essex,  and  acting  in  and  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Rockford,  in  the  said  county. 

“ Sir, 

“ The  time  fast  approaching 
when  this  country  is  to  be  deprived  of 
your  society  and  your  services,  we,  the 
magistrates,  commissioners,  and  principal 
residents,  of  this  district,  subscribers  here- 
to, who  have  particularly  experienced  the 
good  effects  of  your  able,  spirited,  and  up- 
right conduct,  in  the  important  office  with 
which  you  are  invested,  cannot,  without 
ingratitude  and  injustice,  omit  to  make 
you  our  acknowledgments.  We  do,  there- 
fore, sir,  for  ourselves,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  inhabitants  in  general  of  this  division  ; 
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who,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  candour  and  im- 
partiality with  which  you  have  administered 
public  justice,  (and  most  of  whom  have, 
either  in  your  assistance,  exertions,  advice, 
or  protection,  found  very  substantial  ad- 
vantages ;)  return  you  the  thanks  of  men 
unaccustomed  to  flatter.  And  we  request, 
that,  previously  to  your  departure,  you 
will  favour  us  with  your  company  at  a 
public  entertainment,  that  we  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  convincing  you,  perso- 
nally, how  sincerely  we  wish  you  health, 
long  life,  and  all  the  enjoyments  that  life 
can  afford.” 

u .Signed  at  Rochford,  the  14th  day  of  March,  1793.” 


Towards  the  close  of  this  meeting,  so 
flattering  to  my  mind,  my  heart  overflowed, 
or  it  must  have  burst,  in  delivering  the 
following  vshort  return: 

> 

“ My  friends,  I thank  you,  most 
sincerely  thank  you,  for  the  honour  this 
day  conferred  by  so  respectable  a body  of 
men  and  neighbours ; men,  who  I am  con- 
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fident  are  not  accustomed  to  flatter,  and,  if 
ye  were,  I am  too  poor  to  be  your  object. 
That  my  endeavours  to  serve  the  country 
have  merited  your  approbation,  is  the 
highest  reward  I could  expect.  I have 
only  to  regretthat  my  powers  werenot  more 
equal  to  my  wishes,  and  that  my  present 
peculiar  situation  and  circumstances  com- 
pel me  to  leave  a neighbourhood  I have  so 
many  reasons  to  respect  and  love.  May 
you,  my  friends,  long  enjoy,  in  your  native 
land,  that  health,  peace,  and  prosperity 
which  duty  to  my  family  obliges  me  to 
seek  in  another  country.  And,  wherever 
my  way-faring  destiny  may  lead  me,  it  will 
ever  be  an  addition  to  my  happiness  to  hear 
of  your  welfare,  and  cherish  in  remem- 
brance this  honourable  testimony  of  your 
approbation.” 

Possibly  the  insertion  of  the  foregoing 
may  be  deemed  vanity.  Be  it  so  : for  I 
acknowledge  myself  so  far  proud  as  to 
have  the  address  framed  and  glazed,  con- 
sidering it  the  choicest  ornament  in  my 
house ; and  I think  it  would  be  unjust  to 
my  children  and  grand-children  to  with- 
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hold  either  that  or  the  following,  which,  as 
a companion  to  it,  my  wife  has  had  worked 
and  framed.  It  was  sent  me,  a few  days 
after,  by  a reverend  clergyman  who  attend- 
ed the  meeting. 

“ To  John  Harriott,  Esq,  on  his  finally 
taking  leave  of  this  country ; 

“ The  following  tribute,  justly  due  to 
him  as  a gentleman,  a magistrate, 
and  a man,  is,  with  much  respect, 
humbly  dedicated,  by  his  sincere 
friend  and  obedient  servant, 

« P , March  23,  1793.  T.  A . 


u Accept  the  strain,  O Harriott ! nor  refuse 
The  free-will  offering  of  a lonely  muse, 

Who,  conscious  of  thy  worth,  presumes  to  pay 
The  humble  tribute  of  an  artless  lay : 

Warm  from  the  heart  it  flows,  as  justly  due 
To  candour,  friendship,  gratitude,  and  you. 

No  servile  flatterer  fawns  or  cringes  here, 

The  sentiment  is  pure,  the  line  sincere. 

Howe’er,  in  various  views,  thy  traits  we  scan, 

(The  friend,  companion,  magistrate,  or  man,) 

Long  from  thy  talents  have  thy  neighbours  round 
Experienc’d  pleasure  and  advantage  found. 

Thy  social  manners  are  endear’d  to  all, 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  learn’d,  the  great,  and  small. 
Oft  have  I witness’d  (midst  approving  eyes) 
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Thy  conduct  still  impartial,  just,  and  wise ; 

Thy  lenient  measures,  and  thy  kind  intent, 

More  to  reform  than  punish  ever  bent. 

Thy  converse  could  at  once  instruct  and  please, 
Sound  thy  advice  and  upright  thy  decrees. 

Long  on  the  painful  scene  shall  memory  dwell, 

The  tender  moment  of  thy  last  farewel : 

Scarce  could  my  eyes  withhold  the  starting  tear, 
And  still  thine  accents  vibrate  in  my  ear. 

Since  then  (so  fate  ordains)  thou  wilt  depart, 

Go,  with  the  wish  of  every  honest  heart, 

That  fav’ring  Fortune  may  propitious  smile, 

And  prosp’rous  breezes  waft  thee  from  this  isle ; 
That  Providence  may  all  thy  footsteps  bless, 

And  crown  thy  ev’ry  effort  with  success ; 

With  friendly  welcome  to  the  western  shore, 

With  social  comfort,  and  with  ample  store, 

With  joys  domestic,  plenty,  peace,  and  health. 

Life  long  and  happy,  sweet  content  and  wealth  : 
May  thy  lov’d  consort  evTy  blessing  share, 

Thy  progeny  reward  parental  care ; 

May  emulation  still  their  bosoms  fire, 

And  ev’ry  son  be  like  the  worthy  sire ; 

May  filial  piety  the  pains  assuage 
And  prop  the  weakness  of  declining  age. 

When  the  last  stroke  shall  come,  (for  come  it  must,) 
That  lays  thy  mortal  part  in  kindred  dust, 

May  heav’nly  bliss  to  earthly  toils  succeed, 

And  joys  eternal  prove  thy  glorious  meed. 

Such  is  our  wish,  since  Harriott  will  depart. 

Torn  from  our  eyes  but  never  from  our  heart.” 


Those,  who  have  never  experienced 
similar  trials,  can  form  no  adequate  idea 
of  my  sensations  at  the  eve  of  my  depar- 
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ture.  They  cannot  be  more  strongly  ex- 
pressed,  to  correspond  with  mine,  than  in 
the  following  lines,  which,  on  that  account, 
I take  the  liberty  of  inserting. 


“ If  I could  bid  thee,  pleasant  shades!  farewel, 
Without  a sigh,  amidst  whose  circling  bow’rs 
My  stripling  prime  was  past  and  happiest  hours, 

Dead  were  1 to  the  sympathies  that  swell 
The  human  breast.  Those  woods,  that  whisp’ring  wave, 
My  father  rear’d  and  nurs’d,  now  in  the  grave 

Gone  down.  He  lov’d  their  peaceful  shades,  and  said. 
Perhaps,  as  here  he  mus’d  : 6 Live,  laurels  green ; 

Ye  pines,  that  shade  the  solitary  scene, 

Live  blooming  and  rejoice  ; when  I am  dead 
My  son  shall  guard  you,  and  amid  your  bow’rs, 

Like  me,  find  shelter  from  life’s  beating  show’rs.’ 

These  thoughts,  my  father!  ev’ry  spot  endear; 

And,  while  I think,  with  self-accusing  pain, 

A stranger  shall  possess  the  lov’d  domain, 

In  each  low  wind  I seem  thy  voice  to  hear: 

But  these  are  shadows  of  the  shaping  brain, 

That  now  my  heart,  alas ! can  ill  sustain. 

We  must  forget ; the  world  is  wide,  th’  abode 
Of  peace  may  still  be  found,  nor  hard  the  road. 

It  boots  not,  if  to  ev’ry  chance  resign’d, 

Where’er  the  spot,  we  bear  th’  unalter’d  mind. 

Yet,  O poor  eottage  ! and  thou  sylvan  shade! 
Remember,  ere  I left  your  coverts  green, 

Where  in  my  youth  I mus’d,  in  childhood  play’d, 

I gaz’d,  I paus’d,  I dropp’d  a tear  unseen, 

That  bitter  from  the  fount  of  memory  fell, 

Thinking  on  him  that  rear’d  you;-*-now,  farewel  !*' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Embarked  with  my  family ; land  at  Baltimore; 
disappointment ; charter  two  vessels  and  turn 
merchant . 


In  May,  1793,  I embarked  with  my 
family  on  board  a ship  bound  for  and  be- 
longing to  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  where 
we  landed  in  safety.  I carried  introduc- 
tory letters  to  many  of  the  most  consider- 
able characters  in  the  United  States  and 
British  Canada,  as  well  as  to  private 
gentlemen,  by  all  of  whom  I was  received 
with  very  polite  and  friendly  attentions : I 
mean  only  when  the  letters  were  delivered ; 
for,  as  paying  and  receiving  visits  is 
rather  troublesome  to  a man  on  business, 
I forbore  delivering  many  where  I deemed 
it  unnecessary.  Information  as  to  my  own 
pursuits  was  all  I asked,  which,  when 
obtained,  all  the  rest  would  have  been  only 
a hindrance. 
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My  first  object  was  to  fix  my  family  in 
a cheap  and  healthy  situation,  while  I 
travelled  through  such  of  the  United 
States,  northward,  towards  Canada,  as  I 
thought  most  likely  to  suit ; and  to  inquire, 
examine,  and  judge  for  myself,  before  I 
made  my  election.  As  formerly  observed, 
I conceived  I had  sufficient  to  maintain  my 
family  decently,  without  employ,  in  a 
country  where  they  said  living  was  still  so 
reasonable, and  the  demandfor  taxes  scarce- 
ly known.  However,  the  first  day  I landed 
I had  several  pounds  to  pay  at  the  custom- 
house, for  duties  on  our  wearing-apparel, 
utensils,  furniture,  &c. ; and  I very  soon 
found  that  neither  Baltimore  nor  any  part 
of  Maryland  or  Virginia  answered  the 
description  of  cheap  living ; for,  in  fact,  I 
could  not  maintain  my  family  at  Baltimore 
for  nearly  double  the  expense  I could, 
cceteris  paribus,  in  London.  These  were 
, rather  alarming  circumstances,  which,  if  I 
had  been  a farmer  only,  might  have  proved 
serious. 

To  obviate  these  local  difficulties  re- 
quired prompt  measures.  Instead  of 
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farming,  I chartered  two  sloops  of  one 
hundred  tons  each,  and  immediately  com- 
menced merchant,  by  purchasing  flour 
sufficient  to  load  them,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a passage  to  Rhode-Island,  with 
my  family  and  baggage;  understanding, 
from  various  inquiries,  that  it  was  the  only 
place  likely  to  realise  my  expectation  of 
reasonable  living. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Arrive  at  Rhode-Island, ; hire  a house  for  my  family  ; 
prepare  for  a tour  through  the  different  states. 


My  mercantile  adventure  afforded  a 
decent  profit,  besides  defraying  all  ex- 
penses of  passage,  &c.  and  Newport,  in 
Rhode-Island,  proved  a place  well  adapted 
for  temporary  residence.  After  hiring  a 
house,  getting  my  family  a little  comfort- 
able, and  examining  some  farms  on  Rhode- 
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Island  that  were  to  be  sold,  I set  off  on 
my  tour. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  me  in  my 
rambles.  In  travelling  from  Boston,  in 
Massachusetts,  to  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  I 
endeavoured,  in  my  variously-repeated 
journeys,  to  cross-cut  and  examine  such 
parts  of  the  different  states  as  were  most 
likely  to  answer  my  own  purpose;  making 
minutes  where  1 remarked  any  thing  un- 
noticed or  wrong  reported  by  others ; but, 
where  men,  manners,  or  things,  w ere  faith- 
fully described,  I noted  such  accounts  in 
preference  to  any  thing  1 could  say  about 
them,  such  as  the  geography  of  the  country, 
the  state-laws,  &c. 

It  is  my  professed  aim  and  sole  wish,  in 
this  part  of  my  Memoirs,  to  give  the  best 
and  truest  information  in  my  power,  to  all 
those  who  now  or  may  in  future  entertain 
thoughts  of  removing  to  a country  they  are 
unacquainted  with.  It  may  save  some 
from  ruin,  by  preventing  their  undertaking 
so  very  hazardous  a removal ; and  to  those, 
who  should  determine  to  proceed,  it  may 
be  a friendly  guide  to  direct  their  steps, 
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where  they  are  most  likely  to  suit  them- 
selves, agreeably  to  their  former  habits  or 
wishes  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

General  observations  on  the  United  States } the  lakes  ; 
venomous  serpents ; falls  of  Niagara. 


1 shall  make  a few  general  observa- 
tions, which,  though  they  may  appear 
strange  and  unnecessary  to  many,  are  yet 
needful  to  some  thousands  in  Great  Bri 
tain. 

The  English  language  is  the  language 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Cana- 
da ; it  is  universally  understood  and  bet- 
ter spoken  by  the  whole  mass  of  people, 
from  Georgia  to  Quebec,  (an  extent  of 
country  more  than  1200  miles,)  than  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  different 
counties  of  England. 
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The  United  States  of  America  are  com- 
posed of  separate  states,  each  of  which 
claims  a distinct  sovereignty,  or  state-go- 
vernment, from  the  general  or  federal  go- 
vernment of  all  the  states  united,  which 
creates  confusion  and  considerable  diffi- 
culty for  strangers  to  understand. 

In  Canada,  however,  men  still  continue 
British  subjects,  living  under  the  same 
laws  and  government  they  had  been  used 
to.  To  families,  not  averse  to  settling  in 
a healthy  cold  climate,  British  Canada 
holds  out  greater  advantages  for  British 
agriculturists  to  settle  in,  than  the  United 
States.  A strong  proof  of  this  is,  a conti- 
nual great  emigration  from  the  United 
States  to  settle  in  Canada.  But  the  first 
winter  we  passed  in  America  proved  so 
severe  to  the  feelings  of  my  family,  as  to 
render  it  useless  to  proceed  farther  north- 
ward than  Rhode-Island,  or  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  laws  of  the  federal  government  are 
printed,  and  may  be  bought  at  most  book- 
sellers; but  the  laws  of  the  different  states 
are  not  so  readily  obtained.  In  my  re- 
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marks,  therefore,  through  those  states  I 
have  travelled  over,  I may  occasionally 
mention  such  of  their  laws  as  came  to  my 
knowledge. 

I have  assigned  a reason  for  not  going 
farther  north-east  than  Massachusetts : on 
the  other  hand,  I found  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land to  the  southward,  too  hot  to  be  healthy 
for  my  wife  and  young  family,  beside  a 
natural  repugnance  I felt  at  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  slaves,  which  must  be  done 
by  all  who  propose  settling  in  the  south- 
ern states. 

I now  proceed  to  a concise  description 
of  such  parts  of  America  as  I can  speak 
to  from  my  own  knowledge ; commencing 
with  a still  more  concise  out-line  of  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  as  neces- 
sary to  make  the  detailed  part  better  un- 
derstood “by  many,  who  scarcely  know 
more  than  that  such  a country  exists. 

The  United  States  of  America  extend 
from  31  to  46  degrees  of  north  latitude; 
in  length  1*250  miles  and  in  breadth  1040; 
containing,  by  computation,  one  million 
of  square  miles.  No  part  of  the  world  is 
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better  watered  with  springs,  rivulets,  riv- 
ers, and  lakes,  than  the  whole  of  North 
America.  The  facilities  of  navigation  ren- 
der the  communication  from  the  Missisip- 
pi  to  the  River  Saint  Lawrence  advanta- 
geously expeditious.  Some  few  canals 
are  now  executing,  and  others  are  propo- 
sed, which,  when  completed,  will  open 
communications  beneficial  to  the  whole 
country ; but  this  must  be  a work  of  time. 

There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  resembling  the  prodigious  chain  of 
lakes  in  this  part  of  the  world : they  may 
be  termed  inland  seas  of  fresh  water. 
Those,  of  the  second  or  third  class  in  mag- 
nitude, are  of  larger  circuit  than  the  great- 
est lakes  in  the  eastern  continent.  Lake 
Superior  is  so  called  from  its  magnitude, 
being  the  largest  on  the  continent.  Lake 
Erie  is  nearly  300  miles  long  and  about  40 
broad.  The  islands  and  banks  towards 
the  west  end  of  it  are  so  infested  with  rat- 
tle-snakes, as  to  render  it  dangerous  to 
land  on  them.  Myriads  of  water-snakes 
are  likewise  seen  basking  in  the  sun,  in 
summer-time,  on  the  leaves  of  the  water- 
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lily.  Of  all  the  venomous  serpents  that 
infest  this  lake,  the  hissing-snake  is  the 
most  remarkable.  It  is  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  small  and  speckled.  When 
you  approach  it,  it  suddenly  flattens  itself, 
and  its  spots,  which  are  of  various  colours, 
become  visibly  brighter  through  rage.  At 
the  same  time,  it  blows  from  its  mouth, 
with  great  force,  a subtle  wind,  said  to 
be  of  a nauseous  smell ; and,  if  drawn  in 
with  the  breath  of  the  unwary  traveller,  it 
will  bring  on  a decline,  that  in  a few 
months  proves  mortal,  and  no  remedy  has 
yet  been  found  to  counteract  its  baneful 
effect;  but  this,  I believe,  to  be  rather 
problematical  than  certain.  Not  only  the 
lakes,  but  all  the  large  ponds,  and  their 
environs,  in  America,  teem  with  serpents. 

The  north-east  end  of  Lake  Erie  com- 
municates with  Lake  Ontario  by  the  Riv- 
er Niagara.  At  the  entrance  of  this  river 
is  Fort  Niagara ; and,  about  eighteen 
miles  north  of  the  fort,  are  those  remark- 
able water-falls,  which  are  reckoned  a- 
mong  the  greatest  of  natural  curiosities. 
The  waters,  which  supply  the  River  Nia- 
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gara,  rise  nearly  2000  miles  to  the  north- 
west; and,  passing  through  Lakes  Supe- 
rior, Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  and 
receiving  constant  accumulations  in  their 
course,  at  length  rush,  with  astonishing 
grandeur,  down  a stupendous  precipice  of 
140  feet  perpendicular;  and  then,  in  a 
strong  rapid  stream  that  extends  to  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  nine  miles  below,  fall 
nearly  as  much  more,  the  river  then  los- 
ing itself  in  Lake  Ontario. 

The  noise  of  these  falls,  in  a clear  day 
and  fair  wind,  is  said  to  be  heard  between 
forty  and  fifty  miles. 


CHA  PTER  XIX. 

Soil  of  the  United  States ; Cooper  and  Priestly9 s 
bad  purchase  of  barren  lands ; vegetable  produc- 
tions. 


Some  parts  of  the  United  States  are  ex- 
tremely  rocky  and  stony;  particularly 
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New  England,  a great  part  of  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey.  The  soil  itself,  when 
it  is  so  rocky  and  stony,  and  where  the 
land  is  tolerably  level,  is  mostly  of  a bet- 
ter quality  than  that  which  is  free  from 
stone ; except  the  interval  or  bottom  lands, 
which,  being  formed  from  sediment,  are 
the  richest  and  almost  the  only  real  rich 
lands  in  the  United  States ; for,  in  gene- 
ral, those  that  are  free  from  rock  and 
stone  are  either  of  a light,  sandy,  hungry, 
nature;  a sheer  barren  sand,  that  will 
grow  only  pine,  juniper,  and  hemlock;  a 
cold  heavy  loam,  that  requires  more  culti- 
vation than  the  scarcity  of  help  in  America 
will  allow  ; or  a cold  clay,  that  will  pro- 
duce nothing  but  scrub-oak,  cedars,  &c. 

Between  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Mis- 
sisippi,  and  the  Lakes,  runs  a long  range 
of  mountains,  made  up  of  a great  number  of 
ridges.  These  mountains  extend  north-east 
and  south-west,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
sea-coast,  about  i)00  miles  in  length.  Of 
these  mountains,  scarcely  one  acre  in  twen- 
ty is  capable  of  culture.  The  large  tract  of 
land,  that  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Priestly  had 
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agreed  for  (without  examination)  in  the 
back  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  where 
they  proposed  forming  an  English  settle- 
ment, had  a considerable  portion  of  this 
kind  of  mountainous  land,  which,  when 
they  went  to  explore,  they  found  it  most 
adviseable  to  relinquish  at  a considerable 
loss ; for,  had  it  been  persevered  in,  ruin 
must  have  been  the  consequence  to  all 
concerned.  Yet  there  are  some  interme- 
diate lands,  between  the  ridges,  that  are 
good  arable  and  grazing  lands. 

Speaking  of  the  soil  of  the  United  S tates 
generally,  of  the  lands  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Atlantic,  the  average-value 
is  far  below  the  lands  of  England,  France, 
and  Spain;  but  the  back  land,  to  the 
westward  of  the  mountains,  may  be  fairly 
said  to  equal  that  of  any  country. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  are 
the  following.  Indian  corn,  a native  grain 
of  America,  from  which,  it  is  said,  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  sup- 
plied ; but  this  must  be  a mistake,  as  in 
China,  the  East  Indies,  &c.  it  has  been 
known  time  immemorial.  It  agrees  with 
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all  climates  from  the  equator  to  latitude 
45°,  but  flourishes  best  between  latitudes 
30°and  40*.  The  bunched  Guinea-corn  is 
a small  grain,  cultivated  by  negroes  in  the 
southern  states,  and  affords  a fine  food 
for  poultry.  The  spiked  Indian  corn  is 
of  a similar  kind.  Rice  was  introduced 
into  Carolina  by  a Mr.  Johnson,  in  1688 : 
it  flourishes  only  in  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  Broom-corn  is  valuable,  both  on 
account  of  its  seed,  which  is  excellent  for 
poultry,  and  the  broom,  or  whisk  part, 
on  which  the  seed  is  produced,  of  which 
the  fine  carpet-brooms,  &c.  are  made.  It 
grows  wherever  the  Indian  corn  does,  is 
planted  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner,  and,  when  young,  is  not  unlike 
it  in  appearance. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  are  cul- 
tivated throughout  the  states,  some  few 
parts  excepted.  In  Pennsylvania  is  a kind 
of  grain,  called  spelts,  which  grows  much 
like  wheat  and  is  esteemed  good  for  horses : 
the  flour  made  from  it  is  white,  and  some- 
times is  mixed  with  wheat-flour  for  bread. 
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Buck-wheat  likewise  grows,  and  is  made 
considerable  use  of  in  buck-wheat  cakes. 

Potatoes  are  said  to  be  aboriginal?-  of 
America;  if  so,  they  may  be  truly  con- 
sidered as  a most  valuable  gift  to  the  mo- 
ther country.  They  are  of  many  kinds 
and  are  raised  in  great  quantities;  yet 
their  crops,  by  the  acre,  will  bear  no  com- 
parison to  our  crops  in  England : they 
reckon  from  forty  to  one  hundred  bushels, 
an  acre,  a good  crop.  The  sweet,  or  Ca- 
rolina potatoe,  does  not  thrive  well  in  the 
northern  states. 

The  culinary  roots  and  plants  are  nearly 
the  same  as  we  grow  in  England.  I think 
they  excel  us  in  the  variety  and  quality 
of  kidney-shaped  beans:  our  broad  gar- 
den-beans are  but  little  cultivated.  I did 
not  see  a good  cauliflower  or  brocoli  in 
America.  I grew  some  myself  on  Long- 
Island  : they  were  but  moderately  good, 
yet  such  as  I sent  to  the  Fly-market,  at 
New-York,  created  some  surprise;  as  did 
some  winter-cabbages,  the  freshness  and 
size  of  which  astonished  them.  I sent  se- 
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veral  hundreds  of  these  cabbages  by  the 
market-boats,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  for 
which  I received  nett  three  pounds  fifteen 
shillings  per  hundred,  and  the  boatman, 
who  purchased  a hundred  of  me  for  four 
pounds,  I doubt  not  made  a good  profit  be- 
side his  charges.  But  these  articles  were 
the  produce  of  my  own  labour,  I could 
get  no  one  else  to  attend  to  them. 

There  is  a wild  plant  in  America,  called 
the  devil’s  bit,  having  the  print  of  teeth  in 
the  root.  The  Indians  have  a tradition 
that  the  root  was  once  a universal  remedy 
for  all  diseases  [ but  some  evil  spirit,  en- 
vying mankind  the  possession  of  so  effica- 
cious a medicine,  gave  the  root  a bite,  and 
deprived  it  of  a great  part  of  its  virtue. 

Of  fruit,  apples  are  the  most  common ; 
from  which  a great  quantity  of  cider  is 
made.  They  grow  in  great  plenty  and  va- 
riety in  the  northern  and  middle  states  and 
in  the  interior,  but  not  in  the  maritime 
parts  of  the  southern  states.  Standard 
peaches  are  also  in  great  abundance,  but 
they  have  little  or  no  wall-fruit.  Apricots 
and  nectarines  are  very  scarce  and  indif- 
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ferent:  other  fruits  are  nearly  similar  to 
ours. 

Of  nuts,  they  have  the  chesnut,  black 
walnut,  white  walnut,  hiccory-nut,  but- 
ter-nuts, beech-nuts,  ground-nuts,  and  a 
few  hazle-nuts  in  gardens,  though  I met 
with  no  hazle-nuts  growing  wild  in  the 
woods*  \ 

Grapes,  of  various  sorts,  grow  sponta- 
neously from  latitude  25°  to  45°.  They 
grow  wild  and  run  to  an  immense  extent, 
yet  the  cultivation  of  them  is  so  much  neg- 
lected that  I seldom  met  with  a good  eat- 
ing-grape in  America. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Extraordinary  animals  ; birds  ; snakes. 

Of  the  extraordinary  kinds  of  animals 
in  America,  I shall  mention  but  two,  the 
mammoth  and  the  skunk.  Of  the  first, 
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it  is  (as  related  by  American  authors)  con- 
jectured that  he  may  still  exist  in  the  vast 
unexplored  regions  towards  the  north- 
west parts  of  the  American  continent; 
since  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  he  has  exis- 
ted, from  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  this  astonishing  animal 
that  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca. If  I could  have  spared  the  time  and 
afforded  the  expense,  I certainly  should 
have  endeavoured  to  collect  as  many  of  the 
principal  bones,  teeth,  &c.  of  this  enor- 
mous animal  as  possible ; as  the  gathering 
together  every  possible  remnant  of  this 
stupendous  beast,  so  as  to  prove  its  size, 
form,  &c.  would  supply  a grand  deside- 
ratum in  natural  history*. 

Elephants  1 have  seen  in  abundance, 
both  wild  and  tame,  in  Asia;  but  the 
bones  and  teeth,  which  I have  seen  of  the 
mammoth,  appear  considerably  larger  than 
those  of  any  elephant.  JNor  is  it  possible 

* Since  writing  the  above,  (nine  years  back,)  I have 
been  much  gratified  in  seeing  the  skeleton  of  one  of 
these  monsters  exhibited  in  London. 
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to  conceive  them  to  be  the  same  animal, 
when  we  consider  that  the  one  is  only 
found  in  a hot  tropical,  and  the  bones, 
&c.  of  the  other,  only  in  a cold  wintery, 
climate. 

The  living  mammoth  is  not  found  in 
the  civilised  parts  of  America;  it  is  pre- 
sumed, however,  from  his  teeth,  that  he 
was  carnivorous.  Tusks,  grinders,  and 
skeletons,  of  uncommon  magnitude,  have 
been  found  at  the  Salt  licks  on  the  Ohio, 
in  New-Jersey,  and  other  places. 

The  Indians  have  a tradition  handed 
down  from  their  fathers,  respecting  these 
animals,  which  I mention  to  shew  the 
strong  idea  they  must  have  entertained  of 
its  uncommon  power,  &c.  They  say, 
that,  in  antient  times,  a herd  of  them  came 
down  to  the  Big-bone  Licks,  and  began  a 
universal  destruction  of  the  bears,  deer, 
elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals,  which 
had  been  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 
That  the  great  man  above,  looking  down 
and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged  that  he 
seized  his  lightning,  descended  to  the 
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earth,  seated  himself  upon  a neighbour- 
ing mountain,  (on  a rock,  on  which  his 
seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  still  to  be 
seen,)  and  hurled  his  bolts  among  them, 
until  the  whole  were  slaughtered  except 
the  big  bull,  who,  presenting  his  forehead 
to  the  shafts,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell; 
but  at  length,  missing  one,  it  wounded  him 
on  the  side.  Whereon,  springing  round, 
he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash, 
the  Illinois,  and  finally  over  the  great  lakes, 
where,  with  other  herds,  he  is  said  to  be 
still  living. 

Some  naturalists  have  supposed,  from 
the  bones  of  this  remarkable  animal,  that 
it  is  of  the  same  species  as  the  elephant; 
others,  that  it  answers  to  the  hippopota- 
mus, or  river-horse.  But  Mr.  Jefferson 
observes,  that  the  skeleton  of  the  mam- 
moth bespeaks  an  animal  of  five  or  six 
times  the  cubic  volume  of  the  elephant, 
as  M.  Buffon  has  admitted,  and  that  the 
grinders  are  five  times  as  large  as  those  of 
the  elephant,  and  quite  of  a different 
shape ; adding,  that  the  elephant  is  a na- 
tive of  the  torrid  zone  and  its  vicinities, 
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while  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  have  ne- 
ver been  found  farther  south  than  the  sa- 
lines of  Holston-river,  a branch  of  the 
Tenesse,  about  the  latitude  of  36°  30'  north, 
and  as  far  north  as  the  arctic  circle. 

The  skunk  is  the  most  extraordinary 
animal  the  American  woods  produce : it 
is  of  the  species  of  the  pole-cat,  for  which, 
though  different  in  many  respects,  it  is 
frequently  mistaken.  Its  hair  is  long  and 
shining,  of  a dirty  white,  mixed  in  some 
places  with  black  spots : its  tail  is  long 
and  bushy,  like  a fox ; it  lives-  mostly  in 
woods  and  hedges,  yet  I have  had  several 
killed  in  and  about  my  barn  and  out-offices. 
It  is  possessed  of  extraordinary  powers, 
which  it  exerts  when  pursued  or  thinks 
itself  in  danger.  On  such  occasions,  it 
ejects  from  behind  a stream  of  water  of 
so  subtle  a nature  and  so  strong  a smell, 
that  the  air  is  tainted  at  a surprising 
distance. 

A gentleman,  riding  to  my  house  on 
Long-Island,  one  evening,  was  saluted  by 
one  as  he  passed  it;  and  so  strongly  did  it 
perfume  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  shift 
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entirely  before  he  could  be  borne  with  in 
company.  My  servants,  when  they  met 
with  a like  accident,  have  been  obliged  to 
bury  their  clothes  in  the  earth  for  a con- 
siderable time  before  they  could  wear  them, 
washing  having  but  little  effect.  On  this 
account,  the  animal  is  called  Venfant  du 
diable,  the  child  of  the  devil.  I have 
known  the  carcase  of  one  that  was  killed 
and  thrown  into  the  road,  (where  it  laid 
half  the  summer  and  all  the  winter,  looking 
like  a dried  cat’s  skin,)  to  stink  so  abo- 
minably when  moved,  that,  a puppy-dog 
of  mine  having  brought  it  near  to  the 
house,  there  was  no  bearing  it,  though  in 
the  open  air. 

The  birds  of  America  far  exceed  those 
of  Europe  for  plumage,  but  are  much  in- 
ferior in  the  melody  of  their  notes.  The 
humming-bird  is  known  as  the  smallest  of 
the  feathered  tribes:  its  plumage  surpasses 
description.  I have  known  them  frequent- 
ly hid  from  sight  in  the  blossom  of  a large 
magnolia. 

There  are  about  thirty  different  kinds 
of  snakes,  most  of  which  are  venomous, 
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and  many  of  them  mortally  so,  to  the 
unhappy  object  that  is  bitten  by  them. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Slaves  in  America ; thoughts  on  emancipation  ; cur- 
rencies of  the  different  states . 

Of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States,  I 
must  repeat  what  a European  writer  has 
so  justly  observed,  that,  if  there  be  an 
object  truly  ridiculous  in  nature,  it  is  an 
American  patriot,  signing  resolutions  of 
independence  (and  let  me  add  equality) 
with  one  hand,  and  brandishing  a whip 
over  his  affrighted  slaves  with  the  other. 
This  is  characteristically  true ; yet  such, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  the  want  of 
help  in  America,  that  a person  is  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  being  a slave  to  ser- 
vants or  having  slaves  for  servants;  and  it 
requires  no  very  great  knowledge  of  man- 
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kind  to  say  which  of  the  two  evils  will  in 
general  be  preferred. 

In  the  middle  and  northern  states,  there 
are  comparatively  but  few  slaves,  and  of 
course  there  is  less  difficulty  in  giving  them 
their  freedom.  Yet  a nicety  of  manage- 
ment is  required  to  make  it  a blessing 
to  those  slaves,  when  they  gain  that 
freedom  which  is  the  natural  right  of 
all  mankind,  and  for  the  granting  of  which 
to  all  who  are  in  such  a degraded  state 
there  cannot  well  be  a warmer  advocate 
than  myself;  but  I am  confident  it  is  not 
the  best  mode  to  grant  it  them  hastily,  nor 
all  together.  , 

At  Rhode-Island,  very  soon  after  the 
peace,  most  of  the  inhabitants  agreed  to 
give  freedom  to  all  their  slaves ; and  the 
fact  is,  that,  instead  of  becoming  industri- 
ous and  living  comfortably,  they  became  a 
pest  to  society.  Not  knowing  how  to 
enjoy  a sudden  burst  of  liberty,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  all  manner  of  rioting  and 
excess  of  debauchery.  To  themselves,  the 
consequence  is,  that  they  do  not  propagate 
their  own  species  so  much  as  when  they 
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were  well  clothed,  fed,  and  kept  to  regular 
hours,  by  their  former  masters.  They  are 
now  idle  and  lazy  to  a proverb,  nor  can 
they  be  induced  to  do  a little  work  but  at 
extravagant  wages.  What  money  they 
earn,  they  chiefly  buy  spirits  with  for  their 
night-frolics,  when  the  few  , that  have  been 
prevailed  on  to  go  to  service,  are  tempted 
to  join  them  and  are  soon  persuaded  to  rob 
their  masters  or  mistresses,  in  order  to 
support  these  nocturnal  riots,  where  all 
kinds  of  debauchery  are  practised. 

There  are  some  few  exceptions,  but  I 
understood  they  chiefly  were  to  be  found 
among  those  negroes  whose  emancipation 
from  the  yoke  of  slavery  was  gradual. 
Societies  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  are 
instituted  in  various  parts ; they  are  prin- 
cipally supported  by  quakers,  but  the 
methods  pursued  by  many,  who  are  strong 
enthusiasts  in  the  undertaking,  are  neither 
just  nor  honest;  for,  however  morally 
wrong  1 might  think  it  in  another  person 
to  hold  a man  in  slavery,  I can  have  no 
right  to  assist  in  robbing  him  of  his  pro- 
perty, by  persuading  such  property  to  run 
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away;  a practice  notorious  and  frequent 
by  members  of  these  societies.  If  I con- 
sider it  a sin  in  my  neighbour  to  hold 
slaves,  and  justify  myself  in  the  considera- 
tion that  1 have  removed  the  sin  from  him, 
my  neighbour  might  equally  justify  him- 
self in  procuring  laws  to  compel  me  to 
embrace  his  religious  principles,  because 
he  thinks  mine  are  wrong : and  I do  not 
conceive  the  intolerance  of  one  kind  of 
spirit  a jot  more  justifiable  than  the  other. 

I have  digressed  farther  on  this  head 
than  I intended  in  this  place : 1 shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  the  subject  again, 
when  I may  enlarge  thereon  and  point  out 
a mode  which  I had  begun  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  I should  be 
compelled  to  purchase,  or  go  without  ser- 
vants. No  man  breathing  can  detest  the 
slave-trade  or  the  original  methods  of 
procuring  them  more  than  I do,  nor  can 
that  be  too  soon  abolished ; but  the 
emancipation  of  those  from  slavery,  that 
are  already  in  that  state,  requires  a far 
different  treatment. 

The  various  currencies  of  money,  in  the 
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different  states,  are  troublesome  and  haras- 
sing even  to  the  natives  of  the  United 
States,  and  still  more  so  to  strangers.  A 
dollar,  in  sterling  money,  is  four  shillings 
and  sixpence;  but,  in  the  New-England 
states,  the  currency  is  six  shillings  to  a 
dollar;  in  New-York,  eight  shillings;  in 
New- Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland, 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence;  in  Virginia, 
six  shillings ; in  North  Carolina,  eight  shil- 
lings ; and,  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
four  shillings  and  eight-pence.  All  agree 
that  the  evil  is  great,  and  wants  to  be 
remedied ; but  they  say,  such  is  the  pre- 
judice of  the  country-people  in  the  different 
states  in  favour  of  the  currency  they  have 
always  been  accustomed  to,  that  it  is  fear- 
ed, were  an  act  of  congress  passed  to  en- 
force a general  uniform  currency,  the 
country-people  would  consider  it  as  bad  as 
they  formerly  did  the  stamp-act.  To  this, 
I have  frequently  taken  the  liberty  of  ob- 
serving, to  several  members  ^>f  congress 
and  others,  that,  if  an  act  were  passed  for 
no  book-debt,  bond,  note,  bill,  &c.  to  be 
admitted  as  evidence  in  their  courts  of 
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law,  except  such  as  were  kept  or  made  in 
dollars  and  cents,  (which  all  the  public 
offices  and  banks  already  do,)  the  evil 
would  soon  be  removed  without  other  co- 
ercion than  that  of  self-interest. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Division  of  New-England , and  general  outline  of 
the  same . 


In  describing  the  particulars  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  which  have  come  within  my 
own  observation,  1 shall  begin  with  those 
of  New-England,  and  travel  on  to  the 
southward. 

New- England  is  divided  into  five  states, 
viz.  New  - Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode-Island,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont : 
these  states  are  subdivided  into  counties, 
and  the  counties  into  townships.  The 
country  is  hilly  and  in  some  parts  moun- 
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tainous,  but  the  mountains  are  compara- 
tively small.  The  vales  between  the  ridges, 
while  in  a state  of  nature,  exhibit  a ro- 
mantic appearance.  They  seem  an  ocean 
of  woods,  swelled  and  depressed  in  its  sur- 
face, like  that  of  the  sea. 

Few  countries  are  better  watered.  On 
the  sea-coast  the  land  is  low,  and  in  many 
parts  level  and  sandy.  In  the  valleys,  be- 
tween the  mountains,  the  land  is  much 
broken  and  in  many  places  rocky.  It  is  a 
moderately  good  strong  soil,  capable  of 
being  cultivated  to  better  advantage,  if  help 
could  be  obtained  on  any  reasonable  terms, 
but  that  is  not  to  be  had.  The  soil,  as  may 
be  supposed,  is  various.  Each  tract  of 
different  soil  is  pronounced  good,  mid- 
dling, or  bad,  from  the  species  of  trees  it 
produces:  one  species,  generally  predo- 
minating in  each,  has  given  birth  to  the  de- 
scriptive names  of  oak-land,  birch,  beach, 
and  chesnut,  lands ; pine  barren,  maple, 
ash,  and  cedar,  swamps,  as  each  species 
happens  to  predominate.  Intermingled 
with  these  are  walnuts,  firs,  elm,  hemlock, 
moose-wood,  saxifrage,  &c.  The  best  lands 
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produce  walnut  and  chesnut;  the  next 
best,  elm,  beech,  and  oak;  lands  of  the 
third  quality,  fir  and  pitch-pine ; the  next, 
wortle-berry  and  Barbary-bushes ; and  the 
poorest,  nothing  but  imperfect  shrubs. 

Among  the  fruits  that  grow  wild  are 
several  kinds  of  grapes,  small,  sour,  and 
thick-skinned.  The  vine-stems  are  very 
luxuriant,  often  over-spreading  the  highest 
trees  in  the  forests.  Beside  these,  are  the 
wild  cherries,  white  and  red  mulberries, 
cranberries,  walnuts,  chesnuts,  butter-nuts, 
beech-nuts,  wild  plums  and  pears,  black- 
berries, huckl e-berries,  and  strawberries. 
I have  enumerated  all  these,  because  every 
American  writer  announces  them  in  such 
a manner  as  to  lead  the  unwary  to  believe 
that  a person  might  almost  live  in  the 
American  woods  on  fruit  and  nuts;  when, 
in  fact,  there  is  more  in  the  sound  of  these 
things  than  in  the  reality  of  gratification 
from  them,  few  or  none,  beside  the  cran- 
berry, chesnut,  walnut,  and  strawberry, 
being  worth  going  after. 

The  soil,  in  the  interior  country,  is  best 
calculated  for  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
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buck-wheat,  aud  flax.  In  some  of  the  far- 
ther inland  parts,  wheat  is  raised ; but,  on 
the  sea-coast,  it  has  never  been  cultivated 
with  much  success,  being  subject  to  blasts. 
Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this: 
some  suppose  these  blasts  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  saline  vapours  from  the  sea;  but  I 
cannot  agree  to  this,  well  knowing  that 
many  of  the  best  wheats  that  are  grown  in 
England,  in  quantity  and  quality,  are  from 
sea-marshes  and  lands  adjoining  the  sea. 
Others  attribute  it  to  the  vicinity  of  Bar- 
bary-bushes,  to  the  truth  of  which  I cannot 
speak.  But  the  principal  cause  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  poverty  and  sandy  nature 
of  the  soil  in  general,  together  with  exceed- 
ingly bad  management. 

The  price  of  articles,  mentioned  under 
any  of  the  different  states,  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  currency  of  that  state,  unless 
noticed  to  the  contrary. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Massachusetts ; more  grass  than  arable  land ; want  of 
help;  slaves  not  allowed ; value  of farms ; orchards 
neglected ; stone  fences ; difficulty  of  draining ; 
contrast  between  1762  and  1794. 


The  state  of  Massachusetts  is  in  the 
latitude  of  from  41°  20'  to  42°  50'  north; 
its  length  150  miles,  and  breadth  (JO.  Not- 
withstanding its  situation  so  much  farther 
(10  degrees)  to  the  southward  than  Eng- 
land, the  winters  are  more  severe,  and  the 
greater  heats  of  the  summers  are  easily  ac- 
counted for. 

The  farms,  farm-houses,  and  every  thing 
in  the  country  around  Boston,  appear  more 
like  many  parts  of  England  than  any  other 
state  in  America.  The  merchants  and  gen- 
tlemen of  Boston  have  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  in  a more  spirited  manner 
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than  others;  but  the  common  husband- 
men, farther  in  the  country,  continue  in  the 
old  track  of  their  fore-fathers,  notwith- 
standing the  example  thus  set  them  by  the 
gentlemen  of  Boston,  and  the  information 
tendered  them  by  the  agricultural  society 
there. 

Massachusetts  is  more  of  a grazing 
country  than  arable,  producing  very  good 
cattle ; and  no  market  in  the  United  States 
is  in  general  so  well  supplied  with  excel- 
lent beef  as  Boston ; but,  where  so  little 
additional  help  is  to  be  obtained  when 
wanted,  the  farmer  and  all  his  family  must 
slave  hard  the  whole  of  the  summer-months 
to  lay  in  provender  for  their  cattle  against 
the  long  hard  winters;  like  Pharaoh’s 
lean  kine,  devouring  all  the  fat  of  the  short 
summers.  The  real  labour,  therefore,  to 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  is  severe;  for 
additional  hired  help  is  not  to  be  procured, 
and  slaves  in  this  state  are  prohibited  by 
law : on  himself  and  family  alone  can  he 
depend  for  getting  in  his  hay  and  harvest. 
This  state  of  things  renders  it  impossible 
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to  farm  on  any  large  scale  to  advantage, 
and  operates  nearly  as  much  against  im- 
provements. 

I found  the  value  of  farms,  according  to 
their  improvements  in  buildings,  fences, 
quality  of  soil,  and  situation  for  markets, 
to  be  from  three  to  eighteen  pounds  an 
acre.  Orchards,  in  general,  seemed  to  be 
much  neglected,  the  old  trees  decaying 
fast,  and  very  little  attention  being  paid  to 
the  planting  of  new  ones. 

There  are  many  good  strong  stone  fences, 
which  answer  the  double  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  land  and  making  a fence  at  the 
same  time;  yet  much  of  the  land  still  re- 
mains covered  almost  with  fixed  rock  or 
moveable  stones.  In  some  fields,  you  may 
see  them  piled  up,  looking,  at  a distance, 
like  hay-cocks;  and,  where  the  stones  are 
too  large  to  be  removed,  a few  industrious 
farmers  dig  large  holes  to  undermine  and 
drop  them  in,  or  blow  them  up  with  gun- 
powder. 

Many  farms  would  be  greatly  improved, 
if  they  had  only  common  ditches  or  drains 
made,  and  this  could  only  be  done  where 
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the  situation  was  favourable  for  carrying 
the  water  off  clear  beyond  them.  - There 
is  no  law  to  oblige  their  neighbours  to 
drain  and  keep  their  water-courses  clear; 
the  land,  in  consequence,  is  more  impo- 
verished, by  being  soddened  with  water, 
than  it  would  with  double  the  cropping. 

Long  previous  to  the  revolution  in  Ame- 
rica, I had  repeatedly  visited  Boston : 
what  a strange  contrast  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  thirty  years!  In  1762,  64, 
and  65,  it  was  the  extravagance  of  fanatic 
religious  folly;  under  the  cloak  of  which, 
hypocrisy  and  vice  prevailed  to  a high  de- 
gree. It  is  true,  there  were  no  public  no- 
torious brothels,  nor  any  woman  of  known 
loose  conduct  suffered  to  reside  in  the 
town ; but  there  was  more  private  de- 
bauchery than  I ever  knew  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  I could  fill  pages  with 
the  singularly  laughable  occurrences  w ithin 
my  own  knowledge.  In  1794,  I found  a 
Roman-Catholic  chapel  freely  tolerated, 
and  was  entertained  in  a handsome  crowd- 
ed theatre ; two  circumstances,  which  if  I 
had  ventured  to  predict  when  I first  knew 
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the  place,  (daring  as  I was  known  to  be  at 
that  time,)  I should  have  run  some  risk  of 
being  tarred  and  feathered.  Not  a single 
Jew  was  able  to  live  there  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution ; now  there  is  an 
abundance, with  every  species  of  accommo- 
dation, bad  as  well  as  good,  equal  to  any 
that  can  be  found  in  the  sea-ports  and 
cities  of  Europe. 

In  the  market,  the  difference  was  this : 
pigeons,  that  were  formerly  sold  at  two- 
pence or  two-pence  halfpenny  a dozen,  and 
often  given  away  at  the  close  of  the  market, 
sold,  in  1794,  from  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence to  three  shillings  a dozen;  beef  and 
mutton,  that  I have  known  sold  at  three 
halfpence  and  two-pence,  were  sold  from 
seven-pence  to  ten-pence  a pound ; with 
every  other  article  of  provision  in  propor- 
tion. The  farmer,  therefore,  though  he 
raises  but  a small  produce,  compared  to 
the  size  of  his  farm,  makes  it  out  by  the 
price  he  sells  at.  Himself,  his  wife,  son, 
or  daughter,  bring  much  of  the  supplies  for 
Boston  jnarket  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
round ; the  number  of  sm;all  rivulets,  th^t 
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run  into  Boston-harbour,  greatly  facilita- 
ting the  conveyance. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Rhode- Island  healthy  and  pleasant ; fine  women  ; its 
produce ; contrast  between  the  towns  of  Newport 
* and  Providence  ; servants;  climate;  religion;  ma - 
,gist rates,  their  power  to  marry  people;  slovenly 
appearance  in  courts  of  justice ; value  of  land; 
Brissofs  account  of  Newport  and  Providence 
corrected . 


Rhode-Island  and  Providence  planta- 
tions adjoin  Massachusetts  to  the  south- 
west. It  is  only  68  miles  long  and  40 
wide.  The  island  itself  is  but  13  to  14 
miles  in  length,  and  little  more  than  4 in 
width. 

Being  healthy  and  pleasant,  it  is  a noted 
resort  for  invalids  and  others  from  the 
southern  states.  It  is  celebrated  for  line 
women,  and  I think  very  justly  so;  nor  are 
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those  of  the  other  New-England  states 
much  behind  theRhode-IsIanders  for  beau- 
ty. The  ladies,  in  general,  are  attentive 
and  industrious  in  the  management  of  their 
families ; but  I can  not  say  so  much  of  the 
numbers  of  young  women  who  have  no 
means  of  livelihood  but  their  industry,  or 
who  reside  at  home  a burden  to  their  pa- 
rents : of  these  I shall  have  to  say  more 
under  the  head  of  servants. 

A considerable  part  of  the  land  of 
Rhode-Island  is  of  a tolerable  good  qua- 
lity : the  same  may  be  said  of  Canonicut- 
Island,  Block-Island,  and  Prudence-Island, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  the  smaller  islands, 
all  lying  in  the  bay  of  Naraganset. 

The  best  milch-cows  I have  seen  in 
America  were  here,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  a country  more  for  pasture  than 
grain;  yet  it  produces  good  crops  of  Indian 
corn,  good  rye  and  barley,  very  bad  oats, 
and  tolerable  flax.  Wheat  is  seldom  at- 
tempted on  account  of  the  mildewing,  or 
blasting;  but  I am  persuaded  it  is  only  for 
want  of  better  management.  Of  clovers, 
I have  noticed  as  large  crops  as  can  fairly 
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grow  out  of  the  earth;  and  this  will  pretty 
well  enable  the  agriculturist  to  judge  what 
the  land  is  capable  of.  Culinary  roots 
and  plants  are  grown  in  the  greatest  variety 
and  abundance. 

The  western  and  north-western  inland 
parts  of  the  state  are  very  barren  and 
rocky,  of  course  thinly  inhabited.  In  the 
Naraganset  country,  the  land  is  good  for 
grazing,  w'here  they  raise  great  numbers  of 
the  finest  neat  cattle  in  America.  Many 
of  the  farmers  keep  considerable  dairies, 
making  butter  and  cheese  of  the  best  Ame- 
rican quality,  and  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties for  exportation.  Occasionally,  you 
may  meet  with  an  excellent  cheese,  as  good 
as  England  or  any  other  country  can  pro- 
duce in  the  customary  mode  of  dairying : 
I of  course  except  Parmesan,  Stilton,  See. 
Hogs  they  have  as  good  and  as  large  as 
can  be  bred  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

Observing  one  day,  in  Newport-market, 
three  hogs,  each  of  which  weighed  more 
than  six  hundred  weight,  I mentioned  it 
in  company  after  dinner,  as  worthy  of  re- 
mark ; when  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  at  whose 
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house  we  were,  a merchant  of  as  much 
probity,  honesty,  and  integrity,  as  any  in 
America;  and  Doctor  Senter,  a physician 
of  great  abilities,  not  unknown  in  the  li- 
terary world,  and  an  honour  to  human  na- 
ture ; both  assured  me  it  was  far  from  un- 
common, and  that  they  had  seen  a hog  in 
the  same  market,  not  long  before,  that 
weighed  more  than  eight  hundred  weight. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  these  hogs 
are  neither  bred  nor  fattened  for  exhibi- 
tion, but  for  profitable  sale. 

Naraganset  is  famed  for  an  excellent 
breed  of  pacing  horses;  they  are  strong 
and  remarkable  for  enduring  great  fatigue 
on  long  journeys,  but  they  have  been  so 
much  neglected  that  the  breed  is  nearly 
extinct. 

The  town  of  Providence  is  thirty  miles 
up  the  river  from  Newport ; no  two  towns, 
as  neighbouring  sea  ports,  can  well  form 
a more  complete  contrast  with  each  other. 
Newport  enjoys  the  finest  summer-season 
in  America,  while  the  people  in  Provi- 
dence might  as  well  live  in  an  oven,  be- 
ing completely  surrounded  with  high  sand- 
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hills,  from  which  you  are  continually  an- 
noyed with  a sharp  dust  and  suffocated 
with  heat.  Newport  enjoys  a rich  soil, 
Providence  a sandy  pine  barren.  New- 
port has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
America,  and  the  easiest  of  access  from 
the  sea,  with  but  little  use  for  it.  Provi- 
dence has  a long  river  to  navigate,  far 
from  a commodious  harbour,  yet  it  is 
crowded  with  shipping.  Newport  has  the 
best  fish-market  in  America,  and  Provi- 
dence one  of  the  worst.  Notwithstanding 
so  many  natural  advantages  in  favour  of 
Newport,  yet,  from  the  decay  of  trade, 
wharfs  out  of  repair  and  going  to  ruin, 
houses  falling  for  want  of » tenants,  with 
the  small  number  of  shipping  and  stillness 
of  its  streets,  Newport,  compared  with 
its  former  flourishing  state,  brings  to  re- 
membrance the  idea  of  Goldsmith’s  De- 
serted Village;  while  Providence,  from 
the  spirited  exertions  of  many  of  its  inha- 
bitants, seems  like  a thriving  crowded  bee- 
hive. But  there  are  two  circumstances 
in  which  they  both  agree;  they  abound 
with  men  of  sense,  learning,  liberality  of 
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sentiment,  and  understanding ; and  they 
are  equally  destitute  of  help,  particularly 
that  of  domestic  servants. 

When  young  women  so  far  condescend 
as  to  go  from  home,  to  live  in  any  family 
as  help-mates,  (servants  they  will  not  al- 
low themselves  to  be  called,  nor  will  they 
stile  their  employer  master  or  mistress,) 
one  of  their  first  inquiries  is,  which  room 
they  are  to  have  to  receive  their  friends  in 
when  visited  by  them  ; and,  when  thus 
engaged  as  help  - mates,  they  will  still 
choose  what  kind  of  help  they  shall  afford. 
I have  known  the  lady  of  the  house 
obliged  to  open  the  front-door  when  any 
one  knocked  at  it,  if  the  black  servant 
was  not  in  the  way  ; and  the  lady  has  as- 
sured me,  that,  though  the  young  woman 
who  attended  her  child  and  did  a little 
needle-work  was  in  the  passage  close  by 
the  door  at  the  time,  she  would  walk  off 
and  leave  it  to  the  master  or  mistress  of 
the  house  or  any  other  that  would  con- 
descend to  open  it;  for  she  would  quit 
the  house  immediately  sooner  than  be  seen 
h 2 
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doing,  or  even  be  required  to  do,  any  thing 
so  menial. 

To  wait  at  table  or  tea  is  equally  beneath 
her  dignity ; and,  should  any  visiting  com- 
pany wish  to  see  the  infant  that  is  under 
the  care  of  the  young  woman,  as  nurse- 
maid, I have  known  the  child  brought  to 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  for  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  to  receive  from  her,  but 
no  further ; and  I was  assured  that  no 
persuasion  could  prevail  on  her  to  bring 
the  child  in,  unless  permitted  to  sit  down 
as  one  of  the  company,  and  then  she 
would  be  free  and  frolicsome  enough,  and 
handy  as  might  be  wished. 

We  had  w'ith  us  a very  worthy  young 
woman,  who  went  out  as  a servant ; and, 
contrary  to  most  that  do  so  go  out,  would 
not  leave  us,  though  four  times  the  wages 
were  offered  that  we  had  agreed  to  give 
her.  She  was  proud  to  take  our  youngest 
child  in  her  arms  when  walking  in  the 
streets;  a thing  considered  so  very  me- 
nial, that  I was  told,  by  some  of  the  in- 
habitants, their  proud  wenches  could  as 
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soon  be  prevailed  on  to  draw  a wheel- 
barrow along  the  streets ; yet,  in  point  of 
person,  accomplishments,  and  even  pro- 
perty, few  if  any  of  them  could  altogether 
vie  with  our  maid-servant. 

The  only  exceptions  are,  when  chil- 
dren have  been  left  poor  orphans  and 
bound  out  until  eighteen  or  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  but  these  are  rare.  The 
others  will  do  as  little  as  they  please,  will 
visit  and  be  visited  as  often  as  they  like,  for 
which  they  must  have  great  wages  ; or, 
sooner  than  go  out  to  service,  they  will  stay 
at  home  with  their  fathers,  and  mothers, 
brothers,  &c.  (who  rather  encourage  their 
pride  than  their  industry,)  and  sit  at  their 
spinning-wheel  to  earn  from  four  pence  to 
six  pence  a day. 

English  families,  being  known  to  expect 
more  attention,  find  much  greater  difficulty 
in  procuring  female-servants ; and,  res- 
pecting male-servants,  whet  her  for  the  house 
or  farming,  they  are  nearly  as  bad.  Soon 
after  making  my  first  purchase,  near  New- 
port, in  Rhode-Island,  I was  frequently 
called  upon  by  men,  who*  understanding 
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I was  an  English  farmer,  had  a desire  to 
live  with  me  in  expectation  of  learning 
something  new.  Their  manner  of  applica- 
tion was  curious  enough,  generally  by  walk- 
ing in  with  their  hats  on,  (let  who  would 
be  in  the  room,)  give  a slight  familiar  nod 
of  the  head,  take  a chair  and  draw  near 

the  tire ; and,  inquiring  if  it  was  Mr 

they  spoke  to,  they  would  commence  the 
following  dialogue. 

“ I hear  Mr has  bought  a beau- 

tiful farm.” — “ Yes.” — “I  guess  now, 
you’ve  brought  some  strange  notions  with 
you  from  the  old  country.” — “ I can  not 
say  how  strange  they  may  appear  here.” 
— “ I warrant  now,  you’ll  want  some  kind 
of  help  to  assist  on  this  farm.” — “ Yes.” — 
“ Well,  I vow  you,  I should  like  to  learn 
some  of  the  old-country  notions.” — “ Very 
likely.” — “Why,  to  tell  the  truth  now,  I 
have  heard  a main  good  character  of  Mr. 
...  . . .,  and,  if  we  could  agree  on  terms,  I 
swear  I don’t  believe  that  I should  have 

any  objection  to  live  along  with  Mr 

if  it  were  only  to  learn  some  of  your  En- 
glish notions,  you.” 
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But  nine  out  of  ten,  that  applied,  would 
walk  off,  without  farther  inquiry,  on  un- 
derstanding they  were  not  to  sit  at  my 
table  at  their  meals ; the  same  or  similar 
provisions  would  not  satisfy  them.  The 
very  few,  that  would  condescend  to  this, 
must  be  paid  extravagantly  for  it,  and  the 
whole  of  them  must  rather  be  advised 
with  than  directed  as  to  what  should  be 
done  upon  the  farm,  especially  if  any 
thing  was  directed  which  they  were  not 
accustomed  to,  notwithstanding  it  was  their 
avowed  desire  to  learn  something  new. 
And,  should  they  not  approve  when  either 
directed  or  consulted,  they  are  not  easily 
persuaded  to  the  attempt,  but  will  refuse 
to  do  it  and  say,  “ I guess  now  this  is  one 
of  your  strange  notions .”  However,  it 
should  be  acknowledged  they  do  all  this 
in  inoffensive  language;  just  observing: 
“ if  we  cannot  agree  it  is  better  to  part 
well  knowing  that  they  can  have  other 
employ  directly,  while  you  may  be  weeks 
or  months  before  you  obtain  other  help. 

The  winters,  in  the  maritime  parts  of 
llhode-Isiand,  are  milder  than  those  in 
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the  inland  country,  the  air  being  softened 
by  a sea-vapour.  The  summers  are  cool, 
compared  with  the  extreme  heats  which 
prevail  in  other  parts  of  America,  being 
frequently  refreshed  by  breezes  from  the 
sea,  but  are  too  often  troubled  with  thick 
fogs. 

The  religiousestablishments  in  this  state 
depend  on  the  voluntary  choice  of  indivi- 
duals : all  men,  who  profess  belief  in  one 
Supreme  Being,  are  equally  protected  by 
the  laws,  and  no  particular  sect  can  claim 
pre-eminence.  Education  of  youth  is  well 
attended  to  in  this  state,  and  on  reason- 
able terms. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  in  this  as  in  other 
states,  have  cognizance  of  small  causes ; 
and  the  marriage -contract,  entered  into 
and  made  before  a magistrate  at  his  pri- 
vate house,  is  as  binding  to  the  parties  as 
if  solemnised  in  a church  by  the  clergy- 
man. But  I can  not  compliment  any  of 
the  state-courts  for  regularity  cr  order  in 
their  judicial  proceedings,  or  even  decent 
appearance  in  the  judges  themselves, 
whom  I have  seen  sitting  with  long  coarse 
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trowsers  and  their  night-caps  when  trying 
causes. 

I was  better  pleased  with  the  federal  or 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  where 
some  degree  of  order  and  regularity  was 
maintained,  by  the  steady  firmness  of 
Judge  Chase,  from  Maryland  ; but  neither 
the  lawryers  nor  people  seemed  to  relish 
being  kept  to  order.  They  guessed  these 
were  all  English  notions,  which  he  had 
picked  up  while  in  the  old  country. 

The  value  of  land  in  this  slate  is  va- 
rious, according  to  its  quality  and  situa- 
tion. Fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  inland 
from  Newport,  on  the  Naraganset  side, 
I was  offered  an  estate  exceeding  900 
acres,  on  which  were  three  farm-houses 
and  three  apple  - orchards : more  than 
600  acres  of  this  were  cleared,  and  I 
might  have  had  the  whole  for  1000  gui- 
neas. Yet,  in  preference  to  this,  I gave 
1237/.  sterling  for  a small  house,  an  or- 
chard, and  only  86  acres  of  land  ; and, 
when  I left  Rhode-Island,  sold  it  again 
for  the  same.  I mention  this  to  shew 
how  easily  writers,  disposed  to  enlist  on 
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one  side  of  the  question,  may  make  it  ap- 
pear (and  conformably  to  truth)  that  lands 
are  either  extravagantly  cheap  or  dear. 
The  truth  of  this  I have  often  fully  expe- 
rienced, by  a comparison  of  matters  of 
fact  with  various  descriptions  given  by 
former  writers  on  the  subject  of  America. 
I will  therefore  occasionally  give  a short 
description  of  some  farms  which  I exa- 
mined, the  better  to  enable  the  Reader  to 
form  his  own  judgement. 

The  cheapest  farm  I met  with  at  Rhode- 
Island  belonged  to  Mrs.  Bisset ; it  was 
situate  three  miles  from  Newport,  con- 
sisting of  170  acres  of  land,  a small  house, 
barn,  and  young  orchard ; and  it  was 
offered  to  me  for  1100/.  currency  of  New 
England.  Half  of  the  land  was  a good 
kindly  loam,  the  rest  cold,  wet,  and  hun- 
gry, and  the  whole  exceedingly  out  of  con- 
dition ; but  the  smallness  of  the  house  and 
the  want  of  water  in  the  well  prevented 
my  purchasing  it  as  a temporary  resi- 
dence. There  was  another  farm,  belong- 
ing to  Colonel  Cook,  of  117  acres,  good 
clover  and  barley  land,  the  price  of  which 
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was  5000  dollars.  He  had  another  farm 
to  sell,  of  140  acres,  nearer  the  town,  50 
acres  of  which  were  an  unprofitable  swamp ; 
but,  by  proper  draining  and  management, 
might  have  been  made  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  farm  ; the  rest  was  good  light 
land  in  its  nature,  but  worn  out  with  im- 
proper cultivation.  A crazy  old  house, 
without  barn,  orchard,  or  tree,  upon  the 
premises ; the  price  7000  dollars,  a haz- 
ardous title,  and  a strange  man  to  deal 
with,  made  me  decline  treating;  other- 
wise, the  swamp  tempted  me,  though  va- 
lued at  little  by  the  owner.  A farm  of  2 13 
acres,  with  a strong  old  house  and  a large 
orchard,  was  offered  me,  for  4000  dol- 
lars, by  Major  Liman,  a gentleman  of 
whose  friendship,  hospitality,  and  suavity 
of  manners,  I shall  ever  retain  a pleasing 
remembrance.  The  land  was  a cold  hea- 
vy loam,  wanting  more  help  than  could  be 
obtained  to  get  it  into  any  tolerable  order; 
yet  it  was  cheap  compared  to  many  others, 
and  I am  persuaded  it  was  tendered  to 
me  through  friendship,  at  less  than  its 
value. 
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1 can  not  quit  this  state,  without  no- 
ticing a few  from  among  the  many  misre- 
presentations of  Brissot  de  Warville,  in 
his  account  of  Providence  and  Newport. 
Of  Providence,  he  says:  “ Every  thing 
here  announces  the  decline  of  business; 
few  vessels  are  to  be  seen  in  the  port,  and 
the  silence,  which  reigns  in  other  Ameri- 
can towns  on  Sunday,  reigns  at  Providence 
even  on  Monday.”  On  the  contrary,  I 
aver  that  no  town  in  America,  for  its  size, 
has  more  life  and  bustle  throughout  the 
whole  week,  among  the  shipping  at  the 
wharfs  .or  along  the  streets:  the  houses, 
also,  exhibit  every  mark  of  prosperous 
trade.  The  Baptist  meeting-house,  lately 
built,  is  an  elegant  building;  the  inside 
80  feet  square,  and  the  steeple  180  feet 
high : it  has  a good  organ,  and  the  whole 
is  finished  in  a stile  that  implies  a far  dif- 
ferent term  for  this  place  than  that  of 
poverty. 

The  passage  from  Providence  to  New- 
port he  describes  as  offering  nothing  pic- 
turesque or  curious ; a few  houses,  some 
trees,  and  a sandy  soil,  he  says,  are  all 
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that  appear.  I have  not  as  yet  met  with 
any  traveller,  that  has  sailed  up  and  down 
this  river,  who  has  not  (with  me)  admired 
its  beauties.  It  is  true,  the  soil  in  general 
is  sandy;  but,  at  a distance,  the  eye  dis- 
cerns very  little  about  the  soil.  The  farm- 
houses are  numerous,  and  you  seldom  lose 
sight  of  one  town  but  another  offers  to  view, 
on  one  side  of  the  river  or  the  other. 

Three  of  these  towns  are  sea-ports : one 
of  them  is  the  town  of  Bristol,  wherein  is 
Mount  Hope,  or  Haup,  remarkable  for 
having  been  the  seat  of  King  Philip,  a ce- 
lebrated Indian  warrior,  and  the  place 
where  he  was  killed ; and  at  which  my 
friend,  Governor  Bradford,  a senator  in 
congress,  took  up  his  hospitable  residence 
when  I was  there.  To  this  scenery  may 
be  added  a number  of  valuable  rich  islands 
that  you  pass,  which,  with  some  bold 
rocky  shores,  make  it  a curious,  pictu- 
resque, and  very  pleasant,  passage. 

In  his  description  of  Newport,  I al- 
low, that,  compared  with  other  sea-ports, 
it  appears  lifeless,  and  that  there  are  num- 
bers of  idle  sauntering  people  who  do  lit- 
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tie  else  beside  lounging  about  and  perplex* 
ing  their  brains  with  foreign  politics,  of 
which  they  have  a very  imperfect  concep- 
tion. I agree  with  him  in  the  melancholy 
appearance  of  many  houses  falling  to  ruin ; 
but,  when  he  describes  the  women  as  hi- 
deous and  covered  with  rags,  he  utters  a 
falsehood  as  impudent  as  it  is  notorious 
to  all  who  have  been  at  Newport;  for,  in 
no  other  town  in  America  can  there  be 
seen  more  handsome  or  fewer  homely  wo- 
men. Those,  of  any  tolerable  rank  in  so- 
ciety, are  exceedingly  well  dressed,  far 
beyond  what  I expected,  and  the  poorest 
of  them  all  are  clean  and  neat  in  person 
and  apparel.  His  representation  of  it  as 
the  asylum  of  famine  is  equally  contra- 
dictory to  truth;  it  being  acknowledged, 
by  all  who  know  the  place,  that  provisions 
are  in  so  much  greater  abundance  here 
than  in  any  other  sea-port  in  America, 
that  they  may  be  fairly  estimated  one-third 
cheaper.  Nay,  it  is  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  poor  can  supply  themselves  with 
fish,  in  addition  to  the  abundance  of  vege- 
tables they  so  easily  raise  in  their  garden- 
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plats,  that  so  much  idleuess  and  unwil- 
lingness to  place  their  children  out  to  ser- 
vice may  be  accounted  for.  M.  Brissot 
de  Warville  should  rather  have  said,  it 
was  a good  asylum  for  the  famished,  which 
many  of  his  countrymen  proved,  soon  af- 
ter his  departure  from  Newport  in  so  ill  a 
humour. 

There  is  too  much  truth  in  his  remark, 
that  the  infamous  and  pernicious  system 
of  their  paper-money  had  greatly  injured 
the  state ; but,  he  ought  to  have  noticed, 
that  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  New- 
port and  Providence  did,  from  the  hrst  to 
the  last,  firmly  oppose  the  iniquitous  mea- 
sures of  their  infatuated  legislature.  I 
cannot  account  for  these  strange  misrepre- 
sentations of  Brissot,  but,  from  a suppo- 
sition, that,  after  being  extravagantly  en- 
tertained by  the  partisans  of  the  French 
revolution  at  Boston,  where  he  landed 
and  had  letters  of  introduction,  he  found 
himself  an  unnoticed  stranger  at  Provi- 
dence and  Newport,  where  he  was  detain- 
ed a day  or  two  waiting  for  the  packet; 
and,  his  pride  being  hurt,  he  saw  every 
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thing  with  a jaundiced  eye.  Certainly, 
Newport  loses  much  in  a comparison 
with  other  sea-ports,  in  point  of  traffic, 
&c.  and  its  present  appearance  exhibits 
a strong  contrast  with  its  former  flourish- 
ing situation  before  the  revolution.  Yet, 
I am  persuaded  it  only  requires  the  spirit- 
ed exertion  of  a few  more  such  merchants 
as  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Channing,  to  be- 
come again  a flourishing  sea-port. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Connecticut ; situation  and  climate ; quality  of  soil 
and  produce  ; farming  ; farms  ; roads ; buildings  ; 
taverns  ; litigious  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  ; religion 
and  its  effects . 


Connecticut  adjoins  Rhode-Island, 
between  41°  and  42°  north  latitude.  This 
state  is  82  miles  in  length  and  57  in 
breadth.  The  climate,  though  subject  to 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  their  sea- 
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sons,  and  to  frequent  sudden  changes,  is 
very  healthful.  In  the  maritime  towns, 
the  weather  varies  as  the  wind  blows  from 
the  sea  or  land  : as  you  advance  inland,  it 
is  less  variable.  The  north-west  winds,  in 
the  winter-season,  are  extremely  severe 
and  piercing,  occasioned  by  the  great  body 
of  snow  lying  undissolved  in  the  immense 
forests,  north  and  north-west.  The  clear 
and  serene  aspect  of  the  sky  makes  great 
amends  for  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
its  temperament  is  favourable  to  health. 
Connecticut  is  mostly  broken  land,  moun- 
tains, hills,  and  valleys,  and  is  well  watered. 
Some  parts  are  thin  and  barren  ; others,  a 
light  sandy  soil,  full  of  the  white  honey- 
suckle clover ; and  some  a strong  fertile 
soil. 

Its  principal  productions  are  Indian 
corn,  rye,  and  wheat ; in  some  parts  of  the 
state,  oats  and  barley,  flax  and  onions,  in 
great  quantities;  potatoes  of  various  kinds; 
pumpkins,  turnips,  pease,  beans,  and  fruits 
of  most  kinds,  common  to  the  climate. 
The  soil  is  best  calculated  for  pasture  and 
mowing,  which  enables  the  farmer  to  feed 
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large  numbers  of  neat  cattle  and  horses: 
mules  are  also  raised  to  advantage  for  the 
West-India  islands. 

The  farmers  and  their  families  are  clothed 
in  decent  plain  home-spun  cloth ; their 
linens  and  woollens,  manufactured  in  the 
family-way,  are  of  a strong  texture  and 
very  durable.  I had  heard  much  of  the 
good  farming  in  Connecticut,  but  I found 
myself  disappointed.  With  the  exception 
of  their  meadow-lands,  which  are  naturally 
rich  and  good,  their  farming  is  far  below 
mediocrity. 

While  at  Hartford,  I examined  a farm 
belonging  to  Mr.  Seymour,  of  108  acres  of 
land ; one-half,  that  he  called  grass-land, 
was  nothing  but  a bed  or  matt  of  weeds 
and  briars,  yet  the  soil  was  capable  of 
being  made  either  good  corn,  grain,  or 
grass,  land:  it  must  be  observed,  that  corn 
in  America,  applies  only  to  maize,  or  Indian 
corn.  The  other  half  of  the  farm  was  a 
richer  soil,  partly  black  mould  and  partly 
hazel  kind  of  loam,  with  better  grass;  and 
what  was  ploughed  produced  strong  Indian 
corn,  but  all  of  it  very  foul.  The  house 
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was  out  of  repair,  the  barns  and  offices 
tolerable,  and  the  water  pretty  good.  For 
this  farm  he  asked  5000  dollars.  The 
richest  flavoured  pearniain  I ever  eat  in 
any  country  was  at  this  farm. 

Colonel  Wadsworth  (an  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Washington)  living  at  Hartford,  I 
waited  upon  him  without  any  other  intro- 
duction than  that  of  announcing  the  object 
of  my  pursuits  in  America,  and  from  him 
I received  a most  candid,  sensible,  infor- 
mation and  caution,  concerning  men  as 
well  as  lands.  We  were  intimate  in  a few 
minutes ; affability,  frankness,  and  manly 
politeness,  are  conspicuous  traits  of  his 
universally-respected  character.  He  asked 
no  more  than  Seymour  for  a farm  of  150 
acres,  of  as  good  land,  as  good  a house, 
better  orchard  and  fruit-trees;  and  this  he 
acknowledged  was  dear. 

Connecticut  is  the  most  populous,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  of  any  of  the  states. 
It  is  mostly  laid  out  in  small  farms,  from 
50  to  300  or  400  acres  each,  which  are 
mostly  held  in  fee-simple.  The  roads  are 
very  abundant,  crossing  each  other  in  every 
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direction.  The  towns  and  villages  are  nu- 
merous; and,  from  the  attention  paid  in 
painting  their  houses  and  public  buildings, 
they  have  a pleasing  appearance. 

Milford  was  the  only  exception  I met 
with.  Passing  through  it  rather  in  haste,  I 
could  not  learn  the  cause ; but  scarcely  a 
house  was  to  be  seen  without  a great  part 
of  its  windows  broken  and  various  other 
marks  of  wretchedness.  The  soil  round 
Milford  seamed  of  a light  sandy  nature, 
but  the  vegetation  was  healthy.  I under- 
stood afterwards  that  the  distress,  so  ap- 
parent in  their  houses,  was  occasioned  by 
an  unconquerable  spirit  for  litigation. 

The  taverns  on  the  roads  through  New 
England  are  in  general  much  cleanlier  than 
the  middle  or  southern  states;  but  an 
English  traveller  feels  much  disgust  at  see- 
ing most  of  the  women  and  girls  walking 
about  without  shoes  and  stockings.  Yet 
there  is  a modest  behaviour  which  pre- 
cludes any  loose  ideas  and  expectations, 
which  this  appearance,  in  conjunction  with 
the  rosy  bloom  of  health,  might  otherwise 
excite. 
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The  education  of  youth  in  this  state 
seems  carried  to  excess : farmers,  trades- 
men, and  mechanics,  give  their  children  a 
college-education,  which  is  as  frequent  as 
that  of  a common  boarding  school  in  Eng- 
land. I have  met  with  common  sailors 
from  Connecticut,  that  have  been  brought 
up  at  college  until  too  nearly  arrived  at 
manhood  to  attend  steadily  to  the  most 
usual  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood.  To 
this  cause  may  be  imputed  that  prevalence 
of  a litigious  spirit  which  pervades  the 
state.  Disputes  of  the  most  trivial  kind 
being  settled  according  to  law. 

All  religions,  consistent  with  the  peace 
of  society,  are  tolerated  in  Connecticut ; 
yet  a rigidity  prevails  bordering  on  in- 
tolerance, and  the  clergy,  who  are  nume- 
rous, maintain  a kind  of  aristocratical  in- 
fluence, which  operates  as  a check  on  the 
overbearing  spirit  of  the  democratical  re- 
publican government.  There  are  consider- 
ably more  than  one  hundred  attorneys  in 
this  state ; yet,  from  the  Kfigious  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  they  most  of  them  find 
employment. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


New  York  ; North  River  ; general  description  of  the 
country ; comparative  state  of  population  with 
Connecticut  r dissolute  habit  and  practices  of  the 
farmers ; city  of  New  York ; value  of  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  ; observations  and  com - 
parison  between  the  taxes  in  England  and  the 
greater  evil  of  servants  in  America ; Long  Island 
as  it  is,  and  not  as  formerly ; misrepresented ; free 
governments  abound  with  lawyers . 


The  state  of  New  York  is  in  the  lati- 
tude of  from  40°  40'  to  45°  north.  Hud- 
son’s, or  North,  River,  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  rivers  in  the 
United  States.  It  rises  in  the  mountainous 
country  between  the  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Champlain : its  length  is  above  250  miles. 
Sloops  may  sail  as  far  up  this  river  as 
Albany,  160  miles  from  New  York : its 
banks  are  chiefly  rocky  cliffs,  and  the  tide 
flows  a few  miles  above  Albany.  The  ad- 
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vantages  of  this  river,  for  carrying  on  the 
fur-trade  with  Canada,  and  its  convenien- 
ces for  internal  commerce,  are  great.  The 
increasing  population  and  selling  of  the 
fertile  back  lands,  on  the  northern  branches 
of  the  Hudson-River,  must  in  time  greatly 
increase  the  wealth  conveyed  by  its  waters 
to  New  York. 

The  Mohawk-River  I shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  describe  more  particu- 
larly, in  relating  in  detail  the  journey  I 
took  to  examine  lands  that  are  chiefly  un- 
cultivated, but  deservedly  esteemed  among 
the  richest  lands  in  America.  To  insert  it 
here  would  break  too  much  into  the  short 
account  I wish  first  to  give  of  those  states 
I examined. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  intersected 
by  ridges  of  mountains,  running  in  a north- 
west and  south-east  direction.  Beyond 
the  Allegany-mountains,  the  country,  for 
a considerable  way,  is  a level  fine  rich 
soil,  covered,  in  its  natural  state,  with 
maple,  beach,  birch,  cherry,  black  walnut, 
locust,  hiccory,  and  some  mulberry,  trees : 
hemlock-swamps  are  interspersed.  Hem- 
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lock  is  -a  species  of  pine,  and  the  trees  are 
among  the  largest  and  loftiest  in  America; 
they  are  of  small  value,  and  are  common 
indications  of  poor  land. 

Of  the  commodities  produced  from  cul- 
ture, wheat  is  the  staple,  of  which  con- 
siderable quantities  are  raised  and  export- 
ed, the  farmer  and  inland  inhabitants  using 
very  little  of  it.  Indian  corn  and  pease 
are  likewise  raised  for  exportation  and 
home-consumption  ; rye,  oats,  barley,  &c. 
entirely  for  the  latter.  In  some  parts  of 
the  state,  dairies  are  kept,  which  furnish 
butter  and  cheese  for  the  markets. 

Mr.  Morse,  of  Boston,  in  New  England, 
whose  geographical  account  of  America 
conveys  more  solid  truth  and  information 
than  all  the  other  books  that  I have  read 
on  the  subject,  says,  “ That  this  state  is 
but  a ninth  part  as  populous  as  Connecti- 
cut, but  it  is  to  be  considered  that  Con- 
necticut has  no  waste  lands,  and  the  State 
of  New  York  is  not  half  settled.  The 
State  of  Connecticut,  however,  through- 
out, is  three  times  as  populous  as  the 
settled  parts  of  New  York.  Now,  one  of 
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these  conclusions  will  follow;  either,  first, 
that  the  soil  of  Connecticut  is  preferable 
to  that  of  New  York;  or,  secondly,  that 
the  settled  parts  of  New  York  would  sup- 
port treble  the  number  of  their  present 
hands ; or,  that  the  people  in  Connecticut 
are  better  farmers  and  economists,  or  are 
less  affluent,  and  live  poorer,  than  the 
people  of  New  York.”  Mr.  Morse  then 
adds,  that  the  reader  is  left  to  adopt  which 
of  these  conclusions  he  pleases. 

To  this,  I remark,  that  I find  no  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  it.  First,  the  soil  of 
Connecticut,  on  a general  average,  is  far 
beyond  that  of  the  settled  parts  of  New 
York;  (this  is  with  an  exception  of  the 
rich  back  lands,  that  as  yet  are  only  be- 
ginning to  be  inhabited.)  Secondly,  the 
settled  parts  of  New  York  would  yield 
four  times  the  produce  they  do,  if  the  size 
of  the  farms  were  proportioned  to  the 
quantum  of  labour  now  employed  on 
them.  The  farmer  would  likewise  reap 
considerable  more  profit,  by  confining  his 
own  labour,  with  perhaps  that  of  a son  or 
two  and  one  servant,  to  from  80  to  100 
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acres  of  land,  than  to  sloven  over  200  or 
500  acres  with  the  game  help : a fact,  so 
general,  that  the  farms  look  more  like  wild 
heaths,  or  a wilderness  overrun  with  briars, 
bushes,  and  a sour  coarse  grass  that  the 
cattle  cannot  eat,  than  cultivated  farms. 
From  ten  or  twelve  to  thirty  acres,  out  of 
200  or  300,  is  the  largest  average  employed 
to  grow  corn  or  grain,  and  this  is  so  choked 
with  weeds  that  all  their  attention  is  re- 
quired to  keep  their  Indian  corn  a little 
clean,  (an  article  on  which  every  American 
farmer  chiefly  depends  for  the  support  of 
his  family,)  and  the  rest  of  his  farm  is  left 
worse  than  in  a state  of  nature.  There  are 
SOme  few  exceptions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  cities,  and  in  a very  few  individuals. 

Thirdly,  the  people  in  Connecticut,  al- 
though bad  farmers  compared  to  English 
agriculturists,  are  better  farmers  than  those 
of  iNew  York:  they  are  more  industrious, 
and  do  not  spend  half  their  time  in  such 
sottish  holes,  (which  they  dignify  with  the 
name  of  taverns,)  as  abound  in  the  State  of 
NeW  York.  I have  been  obliged  some- 
times to  go  to  these  country-taverns  on 
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business,  and  declare  them  infinitely  worse 
| than  the  meanest  hedge  ale-house  I ever 
I knew  in  England.  Drinking,  gaming, 
and  swearing,  are  carried  to  the  greatest 
excess,  and  they  are  filthy  to  the  extreme 
of  loathing  and  disgust  to  any  stranger  but 
a Hottentot-Dutchman. 

To  these  causes  may  be  added,  that 
the  great  quantity  of  rich  back  unsettled 
country  tempts  the  sober,  industrious, 
poor,  farmer  to  remove  from  the  settled 
parts  of  this  state  with  his  large  family. 
Continual  hard  labour  must  be  his  portion 
in  either  situation,  if  he  wishes  to  thrive ; 
and  he  consoles  himself  with  thinking  that 
his  children  may  benefit  by  his  removal 
though  he  should  not ; and,  having  never 
enjoyed  the  comfort  and  mental  pleasure 
of  more  refined  society,  he  knows  not  the 
loss. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  capital  of  the  state,  are  composed  of 
various  nations  and  religions.  The  plan  of 
this  city  is  in  no  way  regular,  like  Phi- 
ladelphia and  others,  but  is  laid  out  with 
reference  to  the  ground,  which  I think  pre* 
i 2 
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ferabre  to  a forced  and  insipid  regularity. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick  and 
the  roofs  tiled  : there  are  a few  still  re- 
maining, built  after  the  old  Dutch  stile, 
serving  as  a foil  to  the  English  taste  that 
now  prevails. 

The  situation  of  this  city  is  naturally 
healthy  and  pleasant,  but  the  intolerable 
negligence  of  those  in  office,  whose  business 
it  is  to  direct  and  see  the  streets,  docks, 
and  slips,  kept  clean,  is  such,  that  some  of 
the  streets,  and,  I believe,  every  dock  and 
slip,  (where  small  craft  lie,)  are  so  abomi- 
nably filthy,  that  any  person,  coming  fresb 
from  the  country  or  off  the  water,  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  sickness  in  passing 
them,  occasioned  by  innumerable  kinds  of 
the  most  nauseous  stenches  that  abound 
in  warm  weather.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
being  surprised  at  the  yellow  or  any  other 
epidemical  fever  prevailing,  (the  fatal  mor- 
tality of  which,  at  New  York,  I too  fre- 
quently had  opportunities  of  noticing  in 
the  summer  of  1795,)  1 rather  wonder  they 
have  it  not  every  summer.  The  disputed 
question,  whether  it  be  imported  or  gene- 
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rated  there,  I shall  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide, but  am  well  satisfied  there  is  sufficient 
ground  to  suspect  the  latter;  and,  if  not 
entirely  so,  I compare  it  to  tinder,  ready 
to  receive  the  first  spark  of  conflagration, 
which  otherwise  might  expire  for  want  of 
such  ready  fuel. 

York-Island,  on  which  the  city  stands, 
is  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  hardly  one 
in  breadth.  It  is  joined  to  the  main  by  a 
bridge,  still  called  King's  Bridge;  a name 
so  seldom  met  with  in  America,  that  they 
seem  to  have  taken  much  childish  pains 
to  alter  every  sound  approaching  to  royal- 
ty: witness  King-street  to  State-street,  in 
Boston;  Queen-street  to  Pearl-street,  in 
New  York;  and  so  on  throughout  Ame- 
rica. I used  to  ask  some  of  the  very 
staunch  republicans,  if  they  would  not 
object  to  have  any  concern  with  the  King 
of  Heaven  ? 

A want  of  good  water  is  a great  incon- 
venience to  the  inhabitants,  there  being 
few  good  wells  in  the  city.  Most  of  the 
people  are  supplied  every  day  with  fresh 
water  from  a pump,  near  the  head  of 
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Pearl-street,  conveyed  to  their  doors  in 
casks.  It  is  a reflection  on  this  city,  afflu- 
ent as  it  is,  that  they  do  not  have  it  sup- 
plied by  pipes,  which  has  often  been  pro- 
posed by  individuals  but  never  acceded  to. 
It  would  not  only  be  convenient,  but  high- 
ly beneficial  in  the  event  of  fire,  cleansing 
the  streets,  and  purifying  the  air.  I ex- 
perienced much  friendship  and  hospitality 
at  New  York,  my  acquaintance  lying 
chiefly  among  the  friends,  or  quakers. 

Great  improvements  in  agriculture  can 
fiot  be  expected  until  labour  is  abundant 
ahd  reasonable,  and  men  are  obliged  to 
maintain  a family  on  a small  farm ; the  in- 
vention is  then  exercised  to  find  out  every 
improvement  that  may  render  it  more  pro- 
ductive ; but,  at  present,  men  of  sufficient 
capital,  spirit,  and  disposition,  for  im- 
provements,- are  prevented  from  the  dearth 
of  labouring  hands. 

Improved  farms,  as  they  are  called, 
(for  they  sadly  misapply  the  term,)  are 
dear.  I will  describe  a few,  with  their 
prices.  At  Chester,  for  150  acres  of  very 
stony  but  otherwise  tolerable  land,  good 
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orchards,  with  an  indifferent  house,  I was 
asked  2000/.  Another  farm  of  200  acres, 
two  miles  more  inland,  much  such  auother 
house,  good  orchard,  50  acres  of  it  tole- 
rable wood  but  the  land  excessively  stony, 
was  at  the  same  price.  For  a farm  of  300 
acres,  in  Great  Nine  Partners,  Duchess- 
county,  sixteen  miles  from  the  North-river, 
a common  mansion-house  and  a store, 
(shop,)  with  three  orchards,  the  soil  clayey 
and  stony,  so  cold  that  no  other  fruit 
could  grow  but  apples,  with  a Dutch 
neighbourhood,  the  price  was  3200/.  A 
farm  of  200  acres,  near  Jamaica-town,  in 
Long-Island,  a very  light,  sandy,  hungry, 
soil,  bad  fences,  and  indifferent  house; 
the  price  2500/.  Judge  Ogden’s  farm,  at 
Flushing,  of  240  acres,  a decent  house 
though  slightly  built,  delightful  summer- 
residence,  but  very  bleak  in  winter,  the 
soil  various,  but  most  of  it  cold,  hungry, 
and  indifferent,  good  springs  at  a distance; 
but  the  well,  for  the  use  of  the  house, 
dry  all  summer;  an  old  orchard,  and  a 
moderate  garden,  with  fishing  and  ois- 
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ters  in  plenty  along  the  shore ; the  price 
4000/. 

These  were  the  prices  in  1793,  since  which 
they  have  risen  considerably.  In  1795, 
Judge  Ogden  asked  50001.  About  two 
miles  from  this,  I was  tempted  to  make  a 
purchase.  I had  previously  viewed  all  the 
states  between  Virginia  and  Massachu-, 
setts,  (both  included,)  and  considered  it 
the  most  eligible  spot  1 had  seen  in  Ame- 
rica ; and  where,  if  any  where,  I might  at 
least  sit  down  with  ease  and  comfort. 
Farming  on  a large  scale,  or  settling  in 
the  back  wild  countries,  I had  given  up 
as  a vain  and  fruitless  attempt  before  I 
made  this  purchase,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 

To  English  farmers  it  may  sound  pret- 
tily, that  there  are  no  tythes  and  but  few 
taxes  to  pay  in  America;  but,  in  plain 
truth,  I proved  it  to  be  far  worse  to  farm 
there  than  in  England,  (as  to  profit  and 
comfort,)  with  all  the  weight,  so  much 
complained  of,  of  tythes  and  taxes.  Com- 
parative experience  of  both  clearly  demon- 
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strated,  it  was  preferable  to  live  in  any 
line  of  life  in  England,  even  though  1 were 
to  pay  double  the  amount  of  taxes  that 
were  ever  yet  paid. 

Having  often  made  this  declaration  to 
gentlemen,  in  America,  who  expressed 
their  surprise,  I explained  by  saying  it  was 
their  single  tax  of  servants , which,  in 
point  of  real  value  in  comforts,  outweigh- 
ed all  we  knew  of  taxes  in  England ; from 
the  inconveniencies  and  difficulties  atten- 
ding which,  in  America,  no  money  or 
wealth  could  excuse  them.  It  was  there- 
fore better  for  those,  who  employed  ser- 
vants, to  pay  any  price  in  cash,  even  to 
double  or  treble  the  amount  of  all  English 
taxes,  than  be  robbed  of  nearly  every  do- 
mestic comfort  and  convenience,  from  the 
almost  total  want  of  servants  in  Ameiica, 
either  for  agricultural  or  domestic  uses. 

What  is  the  use  of  money  but  to  make 
life  comfortable  ? By  parting  with  so  much 
in  England,  under  the  head  of  taxes,  1 
could  enjoy  every  comfort  suited  to  my 
situation,  and  have  any  number  of  tolera- 
ble servants  for  every  purpose  I might 
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want  in  or  out  of  business ; but,  in  Ame- 
rica, pay  what  you  will,  the  benefit  ex- 
pected to  be  derived  from  servants  is  not 
to  be  purchased.  It  is  therefore  cheaper 
to  pay  in  money  than  in  comforts,  which 
money  can  not  purchase. 

Long-Island,  where  I thus  made  an  at- 
tempt to  farm  on  a small  scale,  is  140 
miles  long  and  in  no  part  wider  than  14. 
I think  no  place  in  America  has  been  so 
generally  misrepresented  as  this,  which  is 
so  easy  of  access.  All  Europeans,  that  I 
have  heard  speak  of  this  island  without 
having  seen  it,  reckon  it  as  a garden  of 
Eden,  or  American  paradise;  by  which 
name,  I should  understand  a very  rich 
luxuriant  soil,  well  cultivated.  It  is  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other,  there  being  but 
little  natural  good  laud  compared  with  the 
bad  ; and,  except  five  or  six  miles  round 
from  Brooklyn,  opposite  to  New  York, 
(where  the  lands  are  valuable  from  their 
vicinity  to  such  a market,  and  are  there- 
fore better  attended  to  and  well  manured 
for  America,)  there  are  but  few  farms, 
throughout  the  island,  that  can  be  said  to 
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be  farmed  to  produce  more  than  one-third 
of  what  they  are  capable  of. 

Almost  the  whole  length,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  near  the  sea,  is  a hungry, 
loose,  unprofitable,  sandy,  soil,  with  very 
few  exceptions ; many  of  these  arable  and 
grass  land  farms  selling  from  seven  to 
twelve  dollars  an  acre.  The  richest  parts 
of  the  island  are  about  the  west  end,  by 
New-town  and  Flushing,  and  some  necks 
of  land  on  the  north  side,  projecting  into 
the  sound ; but  the  roads  in  general  are 
delightfully  pleasant  in  summer. 

Several  gentlemen,  from  New  York, 
have  been  at  considerable  expense  in  build- 
ing country  chateaus  for  the  residence  of 
their  families  during  the  summer.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  fruit-trees  as  you  ride 
along  by  the  road-side,  of  which,  from 
that  abundance,  the  traveller  is  permitted 
to  partake  freely ; and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  strangers,  coming  fresh  from  the  sea 
and  in  general  but  little  acquainted  with 
agriculture,  should  be  pleased,  as  they 
ride  along,  with  what  gratifies  both  eye 
and  taste,  and  from  such  superficial  know- 
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ledge  give  the  whole  of  the  island  the  cha- 
racter it  bears.  I made  the  same  mistake 
when  visiting  it  in  my  earliest  voyages, 
when  every  thing  that  looked  green  I con- 
cluded was  good;  and  the  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  so  much  fruit,  that  we,  as 
hungry  sailors,  were  allowed  to  feast  up- 
on in  common  with  the  farmers’  pigs,  left 
no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  its  being  an  earth- 
ly paradise ; and  this  was  still  more  con- 
firmed, by  the  finding  so  many  of  the  love- 
ly daughters  of  Eve  residing  there,  as  wil- 
ling to  frolic  and  dance  with  us  as  we  were 
with  them.  We  thus  saw  but  little  of  the 
island,  and  that  was  the  best. 

Long-island  is  divided  into  three  coun- 
ties ; King’s,  Queen’s*,  and  Suffolk.  There 
is  a ridge  of  hills  extending  along  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  island  for  nearly  100  miles. 
Hampstead  plain,  in  Queen’s  County,  is 
a curiosity : it  is  more  than  sixteen  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly 
eight  in  width : the  soil  was  black  and 

* The  title-deeds  of  the  estates  have  preserved 
these  royal  titles. 
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apparently  rich,  but  I never  met  with  a 
soil  so  deceitful.  It  was  never  known  to 
have  any  natural  growth  beside  a thin  wild 
grass  and  a few  paltry  shrubs.  On  first 
examining  the  soil,  in  various  parts  of  the 
plain,  I could  not  conform  to  the  general 
opinion  given,  that  it  was  only  capable  of 
growing  one  crop  of  rye  when  first  broken 
up,  and  after  that  would  not  pay  the  sow- 
ing. It  had  every  appearance  of  a rich 
turnip,  barley,  and  clover,  land ; but  I was 
compelled  at  last  to  give  way  to  the  uni- 
form testimony  of  the  many  trials  that  had 
been  made,  proving  an  almost  total  want 
of  vegetative  power.  Still  I am  persuaded 
it  only  requires  some  particular  kind  of 
manure  to  create  a fermentation  and  make 
it  valuable  land.  Chalk,  or  chalky  marie, 
about  twenty  loads  to  the  acre,  I think 
would  produce  the  desired  effect;  but 
there  is  no  chalk  to  be  had  but  what  is 
imported  from  England,  and  sold  by  the 
pound  at  the  shops.  Possibly,  plaster  of 
Paris  might  answer;  and  as,  from  the 
small  quantity  required  for  an  acre,  the 
expense  of  trying  it  would  not  be  very 
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great,  I should  recommend  the  experi- 
ment. Almost  any  quantity  of  this  land 
was  then  to  be  bought  at  one  dollar  an 
acre;  and,  had  I remained  in  America,  I 
might  have  been  tempted  to  speculate  on 
them.  It  is  frequented  by  numbers  of 
plovers,  and  lies  common  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep.  As  there  is  nothing  to  impede 
the  prospect  the  whole  length  of  the  plain, 
it  has  a curious  effect  on  the  eye,  very 
like  that  of  the  ocean. 

East  of  this  plain,  about  the  middle  of 
the  island,  is  a large  barren  heath,  over- 
grown with  shrub-oaks  and  pines,  where, 
before  the  revolution,  there  were  many 
thousand  deer ; they  are  now  scarce.  It 
is  frequented  also  by  a number  of  grouse, 
or  heath-hens. 

Oisters,  clams,  and  fish  of  various  kinds, 
are  caught  with  ease  and  in  plenty  in  the 
bays  on  the  south  side.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  I doubt  whether  a considerable  part 
of  the  south  side  would  or  could  be  inha- 
bited. 

All  free  governments  abound  with  law- 
yers. Where  men  have  the  privilege  of 
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thinking  and  acting  for  themselves,  some 
will  involve  themselves  in  debt  and  quar- 
rel with  their  neighbours  ; lawyers  will,  of 
course,  multiply,  and  America  furnishes 
a plentiful  growth  of  them,  the  State  of 
New  York  having  its  share. 

The  rich  uncultivated  lands  in  the  back 
country  I shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
hereafter,  in  my  account  of  the  journey  I 
took  to  examine  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

New  Jersey  ; face  of  the  country  ; its  produce  ; New- 
ark and  Elizabeth  Towns , with  the  adjacent  coun - 
try  • farmers  preference  of  old  methods  to  any  new 
improvements ; price  of  land ; variety  of  soil  $ po- 
verty and  healthiness  of  the  County  of  May. 


The  state  of  New  Jersey  is  separated 
from  New  York  by  the  North-river;  it  is 
160  miles  in  length  and  52  in  breadth. 
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The  southern  counties,  which  lie  along 
the  sea-coast,  are  pretty  uniformly  flat  and 
sandy  : as  much  as  seven-eighths  of  these 
southern  counties,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  state,  is  sandy,  barren,  and  unfit 
for  cultivation. 

This  state  has  all  the  varieties  of  soil 
from  the  worst  to  the  best,  but  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  barren  than  most. 
What  good  lands  there  are,  in  the  southern 
counties,  lie  principally  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  and  creeks : the  soil  on  these 
banks  is  generally  a strong,  rich,  yellow, 
loam ; and,  while  in  a state  of  nature, 
produces  various  species  of  oak,  hiccory, 
poplar,  chesnut,  ash,  &c.  The  barren 
produce  little  else  except  shrub-oaks  with 
white  and  yellow  pines  ; and  the  swamps 
produce  cedars 

There  are  large  bodies  of  salt-marshes 
along  the  Delaware  and  along  New- York 
Bay,  up  the  North-river:  the  spring-tides 
flow  over  them,  and  the  large  quantities 
of  very  coarse  hay,  that  are  cut  and  car-  i 
ried  upland,  are  just  capable  of  keeping 
their  cattle  from  starving  in  the  winter. 
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These  marshes,  which  they  call  meadows, 
are  covered  with  such  innumerable  swarms 
of  muskitoes  and  flies,  in  the  summer, 
that  neither  man  nor  beast  can  well  live 
for  them.  In  Glocester  and  Cumberland 
Counties  are  some  large  tracts  of  banked 
meadows,  whose  vicinity  to  Philadelphia 
makes  them  valuable. 

About  the  sea -coast,  the  inhabitants 
subsist  principally  by  feeding  (not  fatten- 
ing) cattle  on  the  salt-marshes,  and  by 
fish  of  different  kinds,  such  as  rock,  drum, 
shad,  perch,  black  turtle,  crabs,  and  ois- 
ters,  which  the  sea  rivers  and  creeks  afford 
in  abundance.  They  raisesome  Indian  corn, 
rye,  and  potatoes,  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, not  for  exportation.  Their  swamps  af- 
ford lumber,  consisting  of  boards,  shingles, 
posts,  rails,  &c.  which  they  send  to  good 
markets. 

In  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of 
the  state,  that  are  not  too  rocky  for  cul- 
tivation, the  soil  is  of  a stronger  kind  and 
covered,  in  its  natural  state,  with  stately 
oaks,  hiccories,  chesnuts,  &c.  and,  when 
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cultivated,  produces  wheat,  rye,  Indian 
corn,  buck-wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and 
fruits  of  the  kinds  common  to  the  climate. 
There  are,  likewise,  some  dairy-farms  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  cows. 

Their  orchards,  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  surpass  most  in  the  United  States, 
and  their  cider  is  esteemed  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. The  surplus  of  their  produce  meets 
with  a ready  market,  either  at  New  York 
or  Philadelphia,  as  most  convenient  to 
that  part  of  the  state  where  it  is  raised. 

The  country,  about  Newark  and  Eliza- 
beth towns,  is  remarkably  pleasant,  and 
some  of  the  land  as  good  as  any  of  the 
states  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  The 
towns  themselves  are  delightful,  much 
greater  care  being  taken  of  their  gardens 
than  I observed  any  where  else : but  the 
houses,  in  these  towns,  are  very  dear.  A 
Doctor  Stiles,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  Elizabeth -town,  asked  me  1850/. 
for  a small  neat  house,  with  a good  gar- 
den and  orchard,  thirty  acres  of  upland 
and  ten  of  salt-marsh. 

They  are,  in  general,  but  slovenly  bad  j 
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fanners  in  New  Jersey.  A great  part  of 
them  are  of  Dutch  origin ; and,  although 
there  is  a kind  of  superficial  neatness  and 
cleanliness  within  and  about  their  houses, 
there  is  much  room  for  improvements  in 
husbandry,  which  they  decline  adopting, 
thinking  it  a sin  to  deviate  from  the  old 
modes  taught  them  by  their  fathers.  And 
this  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  with  the 
whole  body  of  farmers  throughout  Ame- 
rica. 

From  Woodbridge,  through  Brunswick, 
is  chiefly  a cold  reddish  clay,  approaching 
to  stony,  of  very  little  value.  I was  offered 
an  estate  of  280  acres,  and  a large  house 
out  of  repair,  pleasantly  situate  on  the  River 
Rariton,  nearly  opposite  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, for  480/.  sterling.  The  gentleman, 
who  had  it  to  sell,  was  a Lieutenant  Gardner, 
nephew  to  Admiral  Gardner.  Could  la- 
bour have  been  obtained  to  work  the  land 
into  a proper  state  of  cultivation,  the  offer 
! would  have  been  one  of  the  cheapest  I met 
i with. 

■ 

From  the  ten-mile  run,  through  King- 
ston, Prince-town,  and  on  to  Trenton,  the 
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land  increases  progressively,  in  goodness 
and  value,  from  five  to  eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  pounds  an  acre.  There  are  some 
handsome  seats  about  Trenton,  and  the 
falls  are  picturesque,  forming  altogether  a 
beautiful  view  on  the  bauks  of  the  De- 
laware. 

In  one  of  my  excursions  through  this 
state,  by  the  way  of  Amboy  to  Burling- 
ton, my  remarks  were  as  follow.  The 
soil,  from  the  light-house  at  Sandy-hook 
to  South  Amboy,  was  little  better  than 
mere  sand.  Perth  Amboy  has  a pleasant 
appearance  but  no  trade.  It  continues 
a heavy  sandy  soil  nearly  twenty  miles 
from  Amboy,  the  land  getting  better  as 
you  approach  to  Cranbury. 

Sixteen  miles  farther,  through  Allen’s 
Town  to  Crosswick,  the  soil  is  freer  from 
sand  and  more  fertile.  From  this  to  Bur- 
lington, fourteen  miles,  the  land  continues 
mending,  with  a few  neat  farm-houses, 
good  rail-fences,  and  young  orchards. 
Burlington  is  situated  on  an  island,  con- 
nected with  the  main  by  a bridge : the  Ri- 
ver Delaware  is  in  front,  nearly  one  mile 
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across,  with  several  smart  country-seats 
on  the  Pennsylvanian  shore.  For  break- 
fasts, on  the  road,  I usually  paid  two  and 
sixpence;  dinners,  four  shillings;  supper 
and  lodging,  four  shillings. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  County  of  May, 
and  a strong  proof  of  its  poverty  or  virtue, 
that  no  lawyer  lives  within  sixty  miles  of 
it ; and,  of  its  healthiness,  that  no  regu- 
lar physician  has  ever  found  support. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Pennsylvania ; situation ; principal  rivers ; face  of 
the  country  5 the  soil ; sugar-maple ; produce  by 
culture  ; the  state  less  healthy  than  formerly  ; 
Philadelphia ; credit  due  to  the  Quakers  for  their 
management  of  the  public  institutions ; punishment 
of  death  commuted  for  hard  labour ; observations 
thereon  ; error  in  appointing  American  refugees  to 
diplomatic  situations  in  America. 

Pennsylvania,  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  Delaware  to  New  Jersey,  is  288 
miles  long  and  156  in  breadth.  Thpre  are 
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six  considerable  rivers,  which,  with  their 
numerous  branches,  peninsulate  the  whole 
state,  viz.  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Sus- 
quehana,  Gohogany,  Monongohala,  and 
Allegany. 

As  much  as  nearly  one-third  of  this 
state  may  be  called  mountainous,  passing 
under  various  names,  collectively  forming 
a considerable  part  of  the  great  range  of 
Allegany  mountains.  The  vales,  between 
these  mountains,  are  generally  of  a rich 
black  soil,  suited  to  various  kinds  of  grain 
and  grass.  The  face  of  the  country  in 
Pennsylvania,  except  the  Allegany  range 
of  mountains,  which  crosses  the  state  in 
an  oblique  direction  and  is  from  twenty  to 
fifty  miles  wide,  may  be  reckoned  tolera- 
bly level,  or  agreeably  diversified  with 
gently-sloping  hills  and  vales. 

The  soil,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  of  va- 
rious kinds.  In  some  parts  barren,  in 
others  moderate,  a very  fair  proportion 
good,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  very 
good.  It  is  estimated,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  first-rate  land  is  not  greater  in  any 
of  the  states,  except  Kentucky. 
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The  richest  part  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
is  settled,  is  Lan  caster-County.  The  rich- 
est, that  is  unsettled,  is  between  A llegany- 
River  and  Lake  Erie,  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  states.  The  natural  growth 
of  this  state  is  similar  to  that  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York. 

It  is  said  there  are  larger  bodies  of  su- 
gar-maple in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any 
other  state.  I have  frequently  been  obli- 
ged to  use  this  sugar  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country,  where  no  other  was  to  be 
had : I found  it  palatable  and  believe  it  to 
be  wholesome ; but,  in  the  present  stage 
of  things  in  America,  I cannot,  from  all 
the  accounts  I could  obtain,  think  it  can 
be  worked  to  profit,  farther  than  on  a small 
scale  for  the  use  of  families  living  in  the 
interior,  and  where  the  maple-tree  is  in 
abundance,  who  otherwise  would  have  to 
buy  imported  sugars  at  an  immense  price. 

The  produce  from  culture  consists  of 
wheat,  (the  staple  commodity  of  the  state,) 
some  rye,  Indian  corn,  buck-wheat,  oats, 
speltz,  barley,  now  raised  in  greater  quan- 
tities to  supply  the  breweries  in  Philadel- 
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phia,)  hemp,  flax,  and  vegetables  of  va- 
rious kinds.  There  are  several  good  but- 
ter-dairies. In  general,  their  beef,  pork, 
and  eheese,  are  not  reckoned  so  good 
as  those  of  New  England ; but  I have 
certainly  seen  as  good  beef  in  Philadelphia 
as  need  be  shewn  in  any  market. 

Pennsylvania  is  reckoned  more  un- 
healthy than  formerly : bilious  and  inter- 
mittent fevers,  which  some  years  back 
appeared  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rivers,  creeks,  and  mill-ponds,  now  ap- 
pear in  parts  remote  from  them  and  in  the 
highest  situations.  The  fever  and  ague  I 
found  prevailing  in  most  situations,  simi- 
lar to  what  I remember  it  to  have  been  in 
the  Hundreds  of  Essex. 

Philadelphia,  at  the  time  I was  there, 
was  the  capital  not  only  of  this  but  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  River  Delaware,  on  an  exten- 
sive plain,  about  120  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  superior  management  an<J  method 
of  employing  all  the  prisoners  in  their 
public  goal,  so  much  surpassed  any  thing 
I had  seen  or  known  before,  as  to  induce 
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me  to  visit  it  several  times.  I made  mi- 
nutes, with  the  intention  of  publishing  a 
full  account  of  it,  as  doing  honour  to  the 
benevolent  and  humane  inspectors  and 
conductors.  Recent  publications  have 
made  mine  unnecessary ; yet  I feel  a satis- 
faction in  testifying,  that  it  may  fairly  be 
ascribed  to  the  Quakers,  (or  Friends,) 
that  this,  as  well  as  other  beneficial  well- 
conducted  public  institutions,  so  peculiar 
to  this  state,  have  been  carried  into  good 
effect. 

Among  the  useful  laws  of  this  state, 
there  is  one,  commuting,  for  death,  hard 
labour  for  a long  term  of  years,  as  a pu- 
nishment for  many  crimes  which  are  made 
capital  by  the  laws  of  England : murder, 
arson,  and  one  or  two  other  crimes,  are 
yet  punished  with  death. 

I observed  to  Mr.  Loundes,  my  friend- 
ly conductor,  who  repeatedly  attended 
me,  that  I had  long  been  of  opinion  san- 
guinary laws  were  inexpedient  as  well  as 
injurious  ; for,  admitting  that  a fellow-mor- 
tal had  committed  the  greatest  and  most 
aggravated  crime  that  imagination  could 
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suggest,  what  good  purpose  could  be  an- 
swered by  the  taking  his  life  away?  If 
intended  as  a punishment  to  the  unhappy 
wretch,  or  with  a view  to  deter  others,  it 
does  not  answer  either  purpose  so  well  as 
close  solitary  confinement,  (in  an  iron  cage, 
where  thought  necessary,)  totally  secluded 
from  the  converse  of  mankind,  except  his 
keeper  and  any  clergyman  that  might  at- 
tend him  at  regular  periods.  If  it  were 
added,  that,  at.  certain  times  of  the  year, 
he  should  be  exposed  to  public  view,  and 
shewn  as  a dreadful  example  to  deter  others, 
this  altogether  would  certainly  be  a hea- 
vier punishment  than  death  to  the  unhap- 
py wretch  for  the  crime  committed  against 
society;  and  it  would  answer  more  effec- 
tually as  a means  to  deter  others,  (where- 
as the  present  mode  of  taking  life  away 
seems  rather  to  encourage  a daring-like 
species  of  bravery,  that  of  dying  game, 
which  they  embolden  each  other  by,)  with- 
out robbing  the  miserable  delinquent  of 
that  we  have  no  right  to  take  away, 
time  for  repentance,  and  hope  of  making 
his  peace  with  the  Almighty ; to  whom 
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alone  should  be  left  the  withdrawing  of 
that  life  which  no  other  power  can  give. 
To  prevent  offenders  repeating  the  act,  to 
punish  temporally,  and  exhibit  such  ex- 
amples as  may  deter  others,  is  consistent 
with  the  social  laws  of  compact  and  jus- 
tice: beyond  this,  we  have  no  right;  it  is 
arrogating  a power  belonging  to  the  Al- 
mighty, nor  can  it  so  well  answer  the  pur 
pose  intended.  Mr.  Loundes  agreed  with 
me,  observing  it  was  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  most  among  the  Society  of 
Friends;  but  that  they  had  been  fearful  of 
applying  to  the  legislature  for  too  much  at 
the  first,  lest  they  might  not  have  had  grant- 
ed so  much  as  they  had  then  obtained. 

The  Philadelphians  are  said  to  be  nei- 
ther so  sociable  nor  hospitable  as  the  in- 
habitants of  other  sea-ports.  I will  not 
pretend  to  say  whether  this  report  is  well 
founded  or  not,  as  I made  it  an  invariable 
rule,  while  travelling,  to  make  as  few  ac- 
quaintances as  possible;  well  aware  that 
visits  of  ceremony  and  invitations  would 
interfere  too  much  with  my  time  and  my 
pursuits.  The  few  I did  make  acquain- 
k 2 
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tance  with,  I found  friendly  and  obliging : 
from  some  of  the  members  attending  con- 
gress, and  in  particular  from  Colonel  Ha- 
milton, while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
I received  every  possible  mark  of  polite 
attention  and  disposition  to  impart  infor- 
mation. 

And  here,  (as  it  occurs  from  the  recol- 
lection of  a circumstance  I am  unwilling 
to  mention,)  I cannot  help  remarking  the 
great  mistake  that  England  has  made  re- 
specting the  appointment  of  American  re- 
fugees to  public  offices  in  America.  It 
frequently  came  within  my  observation 
and  knowledge  to  remark,  that  England, 
if  she  were  desirous  of  matters  going  on 
in  a smooth  and  friendly  manner  between 
the  two  countries,  could  not  have  acted 
with  more  impolicy  than  by  such  appoint- 
ments. It  was  unpleasant  to  the  appoint- 
ed, during  peace,  if  he  had  any  sense  of 
mental  feeling ; and  dangerous  to  his  per- 
son, at  any  commencement  of  hostilities, 
for  there  existed  a deadly , inveterate,  in- 
curable, and  mutual,  hatred  between  the 
refugee  loyalist  and  the  revolutionary  re- 
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publican  : this  may  be  considered  as  a sor- 
ry picture  of  human  nature,  but  it  is  too 
true  and,  I fear,  too  natural. 

Most  of  the  British  consuls  in  America 
are  or  were  refugees ; and,  admitting  their 
characters  and  abilities  were  equal  to  the 
appointment,  and  that  they  endeavoured 
to  execute  their  trust  faithfully,  still  it 
was  and  is  all  up-hill  work ; for,  what- 
ever these  minor  diplomatic  agents  do,  or 
whatever  they  say,  the  Americans  loath 
what  they  consider  the  taint  of  the  refu- 
gee character,  and  there  is  no  love  lost 
between  them.  If,  therefore,  the  British 
government  thought  it  right  and  honour- 
able to  provide  for  them,  those  in  power 
had  better  have  taken  any  other  method. 

I have  myself  met  with  too  many  cross- 
rubs in  life  not  to  feel  for  others,  and  tru- 
ly do  I sympathise  with  some  very  honour- 
able characters,  who,  from  pure  loyalty, 
suffered  much : yet,  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
fugees in  general,  poor  John  Bull  has  been 
grievously  imposed  on.  A considerable 
part  of  them  were  men  of  desperate  for- 
tunes ; who,  when  at  the  close  of  the  war 
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they  delivered  in  accounts  of  what  they 
had  suffered  for  their  loyalty,  made  a pret- 
ty full  account  of  all  they  ever  had  pos- 
sessed, but  nothing  of  what  they  had 
spent,  lost,  or  owed  on  mortgage  as  well 
as  other  debts.  Many  of  their  estates 
did  not  sell  for  near  what  they  were  mort- 
gaged for,  although  valued,  in  their  ac- 
counts, at  double  and  treble  their  real 
worth.  Some,  who  were  known  not  to 
be  worth  a shilling  before  the  revolution, 
are  now,  by  the  generosity  of  poor  John, 
enabled  to  live  in  a state  of  fndependance ; 
yet  this  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  such  ap- 
pointments. 

Upon  the  three  remaining  states  I ex- 
amined, adjoining  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  dwell  particularly;  as  I 
can  on  no  account  think  them  deserving 
the  attention  of  British  emigrants,  unless 
they  think  themselves  qualified  for  the 
management  of  slaves,  in  which  case  my 
information  is  useless. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Delaware  ; smallest  state  in  the  union  ; short  general 
description  ; price  of  cultivated  land. 


The  state  of  Delaware,  the  smallest  in 
thd  union,  being  but  92  miles  in  length  and 
16  in  breadth,  of  course  affords  but  little 
room  for  emigranb-strangers  to  look  for 
settlements : it  is,  likewise,  in  many  parts 
unhealthy.  The  land  being  for  the  most 
part  low  and  flat,  occasioning  much  stag- 
nated water  in  consequence,  the  inhabitants 
are  much  subject  to  intermittent  fevers. 

The  south  part  of  the  state  is  low,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  lies  in  forest. 
What  is  under  cultivation  produces  little, 
except  Indian  corn,  of  which  it  is  said  to 
grow  good  crops.  I only  saw  the  corn  in 
its  grass  state,  when  it  looked  thrifty.  In 
some  places,  rye  and  flax  are  raised,  but 
wheat  in  these  parts  is  scarcely  known. 
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When  nature  is  deficient  in  one  resource, 
she  is  frequently  bountiful  in  another : this 
is  verified  in  the  tall  thick  forests  of  pines, 
which  are  cut  into  boards  and  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  every  sea-port  in  the 
adjoining  states. 

Proceeding  northward,  the  soil  is  more 
fertile  and  produces  good  wheat.  Travel- 
ling from  French-Town,  in  Maryland,  to 
Newcastle,  in  Delaware,  fifteen  miles  out 
of  the  eighteen  is  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
where  the  soil  is  good,,  the  forest-trees 
thrifty  and  large,  with  the  best  white-thorn 
hedges  I had  seen.  The  farms  are  small, 
and  sell  from  five  to  ten  pounds  an  acre. 
They  raise  all  the  other  kinds  of  grain 
common  to  Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


Maryland ; its  small  produce  of  grain  by  the  acre  / 
other  produce  ; Annapolis  ; Baltimore  ; the  expense 
of  living  greater  than  in  London  ; strangers  should 
be  careful  to  make  specific  agreements ; Mrs . 
Walters . 


Maryland  is  134  miles  in  length,  by 
110  in  breadth.  An  English  farmer  will 
have  no  high  opinion  of  the  soil,  when  told 
that  good  land  will  not  produce  more  than 
twelve  or  sixteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  and  that  ten  bushels  of  wheat  and 
fifteen  of  Indian  corn  are  the  annual 
average-crops  in  the  state  at  large;  but  the 
fault  lies  not  so  much  in  the  land,  as  the 
intolerably  negligent  method  of  cultivating 
it:  yet  wheat,  as  well  as  tobacco,  are 
called  the  staple  commodities  of  the  state. 
The  method  of  cultivating  tobacco  I shall 
mention  in  my  account  of  Virginia. 
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In  the  interior  country,  or  uplands,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are 
raised;  though  nothing  equal  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  former  article,  as  I was  well 
informed  by  a respectable  English  gentle- 
man, settled  at  Baltimore,  as  a rope-maker, 
which  business  I believe  he  finds  turn  to 
good  account. 

. » 

The  apples  of  this  state  are  mealy,  their 

peaches  plentiful  and  good,  from  w’hich 
they  distil  peach-brandy.  Their  forests 
abound  with  nuts,  chiefly  of  the  black 
walnut  kind ; with  these,  their  swine,  that 
are  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods,  are 
fed;  and,  when  fattened,  are  caught,  killed, 
barrelled,  and  exported. 

The  City  of  Annapolis  is  the  eapital  of 
Maryland,  but  is  of  little  note  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  Baltimore,  where  I first 
landed  with  my  family,  has  had  the  most 
rapid  growth  of  any  town  in  America,  and 
is  reckoned  the  fourth  in  size  and  fifth  in 
trade  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
many  respectable  families  in  Baltimore, 
who  live  genteelly;  and,  judging  of  the 
rest  by  the  few  I was  acquainted  with, 
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they  are  hospitable  and  politely  attentive 
to  strangers.  But  the  bulk  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, collected  from  all  quarters,  are  bent 
on  the  pursuit  of  wealth;  to  get  money 
honestly,  if  they  can,  but  at  any  rate  to 
get  it.  This,  in  a small  degree,  I experi- 
enced, and  heard  much  more  from  others, 
to  be  the  case  among  the  lower  order  of 
tradesmen  and  mechanics  in  all  the  large 
sea-ports  in  the  United  States.  If  you  do 
not  make  a clear  firm  bargain,  that  they 
cannot  well  evade,  they  will  endeavour  by 
some  low  cunning  to  take  an  advantage. 
But  the  gentlemen  and  merchants,  with 
whom  I had  any  connection  throughout 
the  continent,  were  men  of  sincerity,  pro- 
bity, and  honour. 

There  is  another  order,  or,  to  use  a mili- 
tary term,  centre  rank,  between  one  and 
the  other;  men,  who  aim  at  character  and 
consequence,  without  meriting  either;  but, 
finding  it  too  arduous  and  costly  a task  to 
obtain  them  genuine,  they  endeavour  to 
bring  those  above  them  to  their  own  level, 
by  private  insinuations:  advising,  in  an 
apparent  friendly  way,  to  put  you  on  your 
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guard  against  being  ruined  by  those  they 
observe  you  place  confidence  in.  This 
class  are  so  busy  and  officious,  that  I 
scarcely  recollect  one  friend,  acquaintance, 
or  connection,  that  I had  in  any  part  of 
America,  but  whispers  came  to  put  me  on 
my  guard ; and,  if  I could  have  credited 
such  reports,  it  might  have  been  difficult 
to  find  a trust-worthy  honest  man  to  repose 
confidence  in.  But  I had  been  so  long  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  and  judging  for  myself, 
that  it  produced  little  or  no  effect : and  I 
am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  aver, 
that,  for  the  short  time  I resided  in  any  of 
the  sea-ports,  I could  not  wish  a more 
respectable  friendly  acquaintance  in  any 
country,  with  more  satisfaction  to  my- 
self. 

Almost  the  whole  trade  of  Maryland 
may  be  said  to  centre  in  the  town  of  Bal- 
timore, but  it  is  neither  healthy  nor  plea- 
sant; and  in  this  place,  as  well  as  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  house-rent,  cloth- 
ing, education,  servants,  and  maintenance 
of  a family,  are  dearer  than  in  London, 
Bristol,  or  Liverpool.  I heard  single  men 
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make  the  same  remark;  and,  judging  from 
what  I paid  at  boarding-houses  as  well  as 
the  public  inns  and  taverns,  their  expenses 
must  be  higher  without  half  the  comfort. 
A dollar  and  a quarter,  or  a dollar  and  a 
half  a day,  was  the  customary  price  at 
boarding-houses  in  1795,  beside  paying  for 
every  thing  you  drink,  except  water. 

I would  recommend  all  strangers  to 
make  a specific  agreement  first,  and  not 
trust  to  what  they  may  hear  of  their  terms: 
if  this  is  not  attended  to,  they  may  be 
served  the  same  trick  that  I was  by  a 
Mrs.  Walters,  near  the  Indian  Queen,  at 
Baltimore.  Desiring  my  bill,  when  we  had 
been  there  a few  days,  I found  we  were 
charged  one-quarter  more  than  the  other 
boarders.  I remonstrated,  saying  I was 
willing  to  pay  as  much  as  others,  (although 
we  were  much  less  at  home,)  but  not  more. 
She  promised  to  alter  it. 

Previously  to  our  leaving  Baltimore,  I 
told  her  the  day,  desiring  my  bill  might  be 
ready.  She  came  in  a hurry  the  day  be- 
fore, requesting  I would  oblige  her  with 
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the  loan  of  a sum  of  money  to  discharge 
some  bills  that  were  called  for,  her  hus- 
band being  out  of  the  way.  J lent  her  the 
money,  and  the  following  morning  received 
my  bill  with  the  whole  of  her  extravagant 
charge,  amounting  to  something  within 
the  sum  borrowed.  There  was  no  time  left 
for  disputing  it ; she  had  the  power  in  her 
own  hands,  laid  me  down  the  balance,  and 
exulted  in  the  success  of  her  cunning.  I 
believe  they  think  it  a merit  to  cheat  an 
Englishman. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Virginia ; the  climate  and  soil  various ; average-price 
of  lands  lower  than  in  the  other  states  herein  men - 
tioned  ; all  the  labour  in  husbandry  done  by  slaves  ; 
Chesapeak-bay  and  principal  rivers  emptying  into 
it ; the  inhabitants  nearly  as  many  slaves  as  free 
people  ; pernicious  consequences  ; Mr . Jefferson's 
recommendation  ; objections  to  Virginia ; causes  of 
unhealthiness  ; coal  mines ; high  price  of  fire-wood  ; 
sudden  changes  of  the  atmosphere ; likeness  to 
General  Washington  a favourable  introduction ; 
thoughtless  conduct  of  Virginia  planters  ; course  of 
crops ; their  management  and  short  account  of 
tobacco-planting  ; price  of  lands ; negro-slaves  hired 
by  the  year . 


Virginia  is  758  miles  in  length  and 
224  in  breadth ; lying  between  36°  30'  and 
40°  north  latitude.  In  an  extensive  country, 
like  this,  it  must  be  expected  that  the  cli- 
mate is  not  the  same  in  all  its  parts.  The 
uplands,  approaching  the  mountains,  are 
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much  colder  than  lands  in  the  same  lati- 
tude nearer  the  sea. 

/ 

The  soil  has  every  variety  from  the  worst 
to  the  best  ; and,  believing  from  what  I saw 
and  all  I could  learn,  the  average-price  of 
lands  is  considerably  lower  in  this  state 
than  in  any  other  to  the  northward  and 
eastward;  for,  as  to  the  low-priced  un- 
explored lands  farther  south,  in  Georgia, 
&c.  (of  which,  millions  of  acres  have  never 
been  seen  by  those  who  undertake  to  de- 
scribe and  sell  them,)  a man  might  as  well 
think  of  making  a purchase  in  the  moon. 
In  Virginia,  were  it  not  for  the  unconquer- 
able difficulty  of  procuring  any  other  help 
or  labour  than  that  of  slaves,  a European 
agriculturist  might  purchase  and  farm  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  most  of  the 
states. 

The  sea-ports  in  Virginia  communicate 
with  the  ocean,  through  the  Bay  of  the 
Chesapeak.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  inland 
bays  known : the  entrance  to  this,  from 
the  sea,  is  between  the  Capes  Charles  and 
Henry,  twelve  miles  wide,  and  the  bay  ex- 
tends 270  miles  to  the  northward.  It  is 
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from  seven  to  eighteen  miles  broad,  and 
from  four  to  nine  fathom  is  the  common 
depth : it  affords  a safe  and  easy  naviga- 
tion, with  several  commodious  harbours* 
It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Susquehana, 
Patomac,  Rappahanoc,  York,  and  James, 
Rivers ; all  large  and  navigable. 

Of  the  inhabitants,  there  are  nearly  as 
many  slaves  as  free.  By  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
account,  a few  years  back,  there  were 
296,852  free  inhabitants  and  270,762 
slaves.  The  pernicious  influence  this  has 
on  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Virgi- 
nians is,  or  ought  to  be,  as  great  an  ob- 
jection to  British  emigrants  as  any  thing 
that  can  be  named.  The  inefficiency  like- 
wise of  the  laws,  to  recover  debts  from 
men  of  landed  property,  is  another;  lay- 
ing strangers,  in  particular,  open  to  se- 
rious impositions.  Should  a man  of  land- 
ed estate  owe  ever  so  much,  he  may  laugh 
I at  his  credulous  creditor,  add  it  is  no  un- 
common case. 

It  is  observed  by  a traveller,  that  “ the 
Virginians  who  are  rich  are  in  general  sen- 
I sible,  polite,  hospitable,  and  of  an  inde- 
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pendant  spirit ; the  poor,  ignorant  and 
abject.  They  are  much  addicted  to 
gaming,  drinking,  swearing,  horse-racing, 
cock-fighting,  and  most  kinds  of  dissipa- 
tion.” And  again  it  is  said,  by  another, 
that  “ the  young  men  generally  speaking 
are  gamblers,  cock-fighters,  and  horse- 
jockeys.  To  hear  them  converse,  you 
would  imagine  that  the  grand  point  of  all 
science  was,  properly  to  fix  a gaff,  and 
touch,  Math  dexterity,  the  tail  of  a cock 
while  in  combat.  Literary  inquiries  are 
confined  to  a few',  while,  at  almost  every 
tavern,  &c.  on  the  public  roads,  there 
is  a billiard-table,  back-gammon  tables, 
cards,  and  other  inventions  for  various 
games.  To  these  public-houses,  the  gamb- 
ling gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  ’ con- 
stantly resort  to  kill  time,  which  hangs 
heavily  on  them ; and,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  it  from  their  earliest  youth,  they 
are  adepts  at  their  business.” 

It  was  soon  after  my  arrival  in  America, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  country, 
I received  a polite  letter  from  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, (then  secretary  of  state) ; in  which. 
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among  other  remarks,  he  says,  “ There 
are  circumstances  which  would  render 
it  worth  while  to  look  also  a little  way 
southwardly:  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  middle  states,  I 
would  advise  you  to  visit  the  country  ly- 
ing along  the  little  mountains,  about  20  or 
25  miles  below  the  blue  ridge  in  Virginia, 
crossing  the  Patowmac  about  Leesburg, 
passing  south-westwardly  by  the  Red 
House,  Farquhar’s  Court-house,  Culpepper 
Court-house,  and  along  the  south-west 
mountains.  There  is  not  a healthier  nor 
finer  climate  in  America ; the  winters  do 
not  eat  up  the  summers,  as  is  the  case  to 
the  northward.  The  soil  of  the  richest 
and  best  adapted  to  farming,  having  been 
kept  in  the  hands  of  tobacco-makers,  re- 
mains still  in  its  appearance,  consequently 
cheap,  but,  in  the  hands  of  a farmer,  ca- 
pable of  becoming  excessively  rich  in  a 
very  short  time.” 

All  that  Mr.  Jefferson  has  said,  as 
above,  is  true ; and  to  emigrant  farmers, 
who  may  think  that  Virginia  will  suit 
i them,  this  route  is  well  worth  notice, 
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For  myself,  I own  that  I entered  Virginia 
with  a prejudice  from  my  objections  to 
slavery,  and  travelled  but  a short  distance 
in  the  state  before  the  number  of  cock- 
pits I continually  saw,  the  horse-racings 
every  where  talked  of,  with  the  drinking 
and  gambling  so  conspicuous  at  taverns 
even  in  the  forenoon,  convinced  me  that 
Virginia  was  uot  suited  to  settle  my  family 
in,  agreeably  to  my  wishes. 

In  discoursing  with  a,  Virginian  gentle- 
man, I observed,  that,  if  I could  be  in- 
duced to  settle  there,  my  intentions  re- 
specting the  slaves  would  be  to  afford 
them  all  an  opportunity  of  liberating  them- 
selves, (in  the  way  afterwards  adopted  by 
mein  Long-island;)  but  hesoon  convinced 
me  of  its  being  impracticable  there,  unless 
I could  content  myself  to  live  completely 
isolated,  where  all  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  possessed  slaves,  would  set  their 
faces  against  and  consider  me  as  a com- 
mon enemy  ; for  this,  however,  I was  not 
Quixote  enough. 

The  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  in  Vir- 
ginia, are  very  sudden,  as  I experienced 
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repeatedly:  these  sudden  and  frequent 
transitions,  together  with  the  moist  exha- 
lations from  the  innumerable  rivers  and 
waters,  may  be  reckoned  a principal  cause 
of  rendering  Virginia  in  general  so  un- 
healthy. 

There  are  some  capital  coal  mines  in 
this  state  ; and,  if  I could  have  persuaded 
myself  to  settle  here,  I believe  I should 
have  speculated  in  this  way,  in  preference 
to  any  other  concern.  A Mr.  Payne,  of 
Petersburg,  had  just  purchased  the  right 
of  working  a coal  mine  near  Richmond, 
giving  7000/.  Virginia  money,  for  twenty- 
one  years,  to  work  any  part  or  parts  of 
300  acres.  The  stratum  of  coal,  as  he 
told  me,  was  from  eighteen  to  thirty  feet 
thick,  and  not  more  than  fifty  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  some  parts  within  ten 
feet. 

Fire- wood,  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  most  of  the  sea-ports,  sells  from  six 
to  eight,  ten,  and  twelve,  dollars  a cord*, 

* Eight  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  four  feel 
high. 
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becoming  scarcer  and  dearer  every  year. 
House-keepers’  expenses  for  firing,  in  all 
the  sea-ports  in  America,  are  double  to 
those  in  England.  It  cannot  be  long, 
therefore,  before  they  must  get  into  the 
practice  of  burning  coal,  notwithstanding 
the  general  prejudice  against  it,  and  then 
some  of  these  coal  mines,  so  near  navi- 
gable rivers  and  easy  to  work,  will  prove  of 
great  value. 

Richmond,  the  seat  of  government,  is 
up  James-river,  120  miles  from  Norfolk, 
which  is  at  the  entrance  from  the  Chesa- 
peak.  Beside  the  water-passage,  there  is 
a good  road  by  land,  for  which  the  coach- 
fare  is  six  dollars.  The  road  from  Rich- 
mond to  Fredericsburg  is  level  and  sandy  ; 
and,  from  Fredericsburg  to  Alexandria, 
hilly  and  clayey,  with  but  little  good  land. 
The  expenses  of  travelling  are  full  as  high 
as  in  any  of  the  other  states,  with  as  little 
accommodation. 

On  the  tenth  of  May,  at  Alexandria, 
we  had  green  pease  for  dinner  from  the 
natural  ground,  and  strawberries  after. 
At  the  same  time,  from  a sudden  change 
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in  the  weather,  ourselves  and  others  were 
obliged  to  have  a good  fire  to  warm  us. 

General  Washington’s  house  is  pleasant- 
ly situated  on  the  Virginia-bank  of  the 
River  Patowmac,  where  it  is  nearly  two 
miles  wide  and  280  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  mansion  is  conveniently  large,  but 
can  not  be  compared  to  many  country- 
gentlemen’s  seats  in  England.  In  travel- 
ling through  various  parts  of  different 
states,  I often  considered  myself  fortu- 
nate in  a kind  of  general  passport  or  in- 
troduction to  the  inhabitants,  from  a strong 
likeness  which  they  found  in  me  to  their 
old  general.  The  instances  were  uncom- 
monly numerous : some  of  the  gentlemen, 
who  had  served  under  him,  would  request 
me  to  call  on  brother-officers,  living  in  the 
route  I was  taking,  from  a wish  that  others 
might  see  and  remark  what  they  said  was 
an  extraordinary  likeness  ; and,  wherever 
I did  call,  I was  sure  to  find  similar  strong 
expressions,  accompanied  with  every  offer 
of  civility  and  hospitality. 

With  the  tobacco  - planters,  there  ap- 
peared a paradoxical  kind  of  thoughtless 
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Inconsistent  parade,  coupled  with  well- 
meant  friendly  offers  of  service,  without 
considering  their  power  to  perform.  As 
an  instance,  a gentleman,  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted,  wished  to  introduce  me 
to  his  friend,  a senator  in  congress.  The 
reception  was  polite;  and,  among  other 
offers  of  civility,  I was  desired,  whenever 
it  was  my  wish  to  ride,  to  send  for  one  or 
more  of  his  horses,  having  no  less  than 
sixteen  attending  him,  with  a suitable 
number  of  servants  (slaves)  and  carriages, 
at  a heavy  expense,  being  at  the  time  a 
considerable  way  from  home. 

AJy  acquaintance  proposing  a ride  the 
next  morning,  orders  were  given  accord- 
ingly; but,  when  we  were  going  to  mount 
the  steeds,  1 could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing most  heartily  at  the  animals  and  equi- 
page. They  were  complete  Rosinantes, 
with  scarcely  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  their 
bones,  and  the  bridles  and  saddles  in  as 
bad  plight  as  the  horses.  The  bridle  and 
girths  were  not  only  tied  and  mended  with 
packthread,  in  lieu  of  buckles,  but  one  of 
the  stirrup-irons  was  suspended  solely  by 
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a sugar-loaf  string,  instead  of  leather.  My 
friend  (himself  a Virginian)  laughed  it  off, 
observing  it  was  a true  picture  of  most 
Virginian  gentlemen,  who  were  ever  ready 
to  offer  liberally,  with  sincere  intentions, 
but  completely  without  considering  whe- 
ther it  was  in  their  power  to  perform.  To 
have  so  many  servants,  so  many  horses, 
and  so  many  carriages,  in  his  suite,  was 
essential  to  his  consequence,  but  their 
condition  was  beneath  his  notice. 

Tobacco  is  the  staple  ofVirginia:  it  has 
ruined  the  land  without  benefiting  the 
people.  To  grow  wheat  after  tobacco, 
which  is  as  pernicious  a weed  as  can  well 
injure  land,  and  Indian  corn  after  wheat, 
is  with  them  a course  of  crops.  These 
are  all  three  exhausting  crops ; but,  when 
they  find  their  land  quite  crop-sick,  and 
must  have  help,  they  turn  it  up  for  the 
winter,  sow  it  in  the  spring  with  a black- 
eyed  pea-vine,  which  covers  the  land  all 
summer,  and  cattle  are  turned  in,  to  feed 
the  tops  and  trample  the  vines  in,  about 
October.  They  do  not  reckon  their  pro- 
duce by  the  acre,  but  by  the  number  of 
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slaves  on  a plantation  or  farm.  Thus  one 
slave  is  expected  to  manage  and  produce 
from  2000  to  3000  pounds  weight  of  to- 
bacco, from  100  to  150  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  and  from  30  to  40  bushels  of  wheat; 
but.,  by  the  best  accounts  I could  get, 
the  average  of  their  wheat-crops  did  not 
exceed  from  twelve  to  fourteen  bushels 
an  acre.  The  tobacco  plants  stand  about 
four  feet  apart,  in  rows ; they  reckon 
five  plants  to  a pound.  It  is  first  sown 
in  beds,  about  Christmas ; transplant- 
ed in  May  ; hoed  three  times ; topped, 
when  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  leaving 
eight  to  twelve  leaves;  cut  in  August, 
and  hung  about  on  poles  and  rails  until  fit 
to  house. 

The  lands,  in  Berkley  and  Frederic 
Counties,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  best 
in  the  state,  and  so  is  the  society.  The 
price  of  land  is  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars 
an  acre,  according  to  the  improvements. 
In  Farquhar  and  Culpepper,  they  are 
from  four  to  six  or  eight  dollars,  and  up 
James-river  about  the  same. 

There  are  many  who  keep  negro-slaves 
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to  let  out  by  the  year.  They  are  hired  for 
about  forty  dollars  a year,  besides  board, 
clothes,  and  taxes,  which  amount  to  near 
twelve  dollars  more.  Females  about  half 
the  price. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Tour  to  view  the  back  lands  ; set  off  from  New  York ; 
argument  between  a divine  and  a physician ; a 
Gentoo's  opinion;  advantage  in  travelling  as  a 
Gdntoo  ; remarks  on  the  road;  Albany ; Skenec - 
tody  ; cross  the  Mohawk ; interval  lands ; Guy- 
park  house  ; Mr.  Miles,  a judge,  member  of  as- 
sembly, and  tavern-keeper ; Sir  William  Johnson's 
large  estate ; Fort  Hunter ; the  soil ; bad  roads 
and  bad  living ; Roof's  tavern  and  farm ; Hud- 
son’s tavern,  formerly  a drummer  in  Burgoyne’s 
army,  contrasted  with  the  widow  of  an  American 
general ; German-Flats  town ; a church  built  by 
Sir  William  Johnson ; strange  notion  of  the  In- 
dians concerning  it  ; log  fort ; log-houses  destroy- 
ed by  the  Indians,  the  inhabitants  murdered ; va- 
lue of  lands ; Squatters ; Judge  Sterling , anec- 
dote of  him ; Squire  Bretton,  a tavern-keeper 
and  member  of  assembly ; Fort  Scuyler  ; White's 
Town ) Colonel  White  and  the  dram-bottle;  Judge 

White . 


I have  now  given  such  a representation 
of  those  states  which  I carefully  examined, 
together  with  cursory  remarks,  bringing 
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into  one  view  such  information  as  I should 
have  been  glad  to  receive  prior  to  my  own 
embarkation  for  America,  in  the  hope  it 
may  preserve  others  from  involving  them- 
selves and  families  in  difficulties  which 
they  may  not  be  so  easily  extricated  from ; 
or,  if  they  are  determined  to  emigrate,  it 
may  be  useful  in  pointing  out  where  and 
how  they  are  most  likely  to  be  accommo- 
dated, and  also  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  the  many  impositions  practised 
before  they  set  out  as  well  as  after  their  ar- 
rival. In  addition  thereto,  I will,  in  this 
place,  as  forming  a part  of  my  own  tra- 
vels, give  a more  detailed  account  of  a 
journey  I undertook  to  view  some  of  the 
rich  back  lands,  so  much  talked  of,  as  the 
land  of  Canaan,  See. 

The  difference  in  distance  and  climate 
alone  excepted,  all  these  new  lands  are  so 
similar  to  each  other,  that  a plain  descrip- 
tion of  one,  with  the  manner  of  settling  so 
generally  adopted  by  all,  may  afford  a 
sufficient  insight  to  the  whole. 

I took  my  departure  from  New  York. 
For  the  first  160  miles,  to  Albany,  there 
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is  a choice  to  go  either  by  land  or  water. 
I took  a place  in  the  mail-coach,  or 
coachee,  (as  these  vehicles  are  termed,) 
which  set  off  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
passing  between  the  ruins  of  Washington 
and  Lee  Forts,  on  York-island,  over 
King’s  Bridge. 

We  arrived  at  a Dutch  tavern,  kept  by 
Mr.  Odell,  at  half-past  eight.  As  neither 
good  nor  bad  words  will  inducea  Dutchman 
to  move  brisker  than  usual,  our  company, 
pretty  numerous  (eleven)  for  one  coachee, 
were  obliged  to  wait  patiently  until  our 
landlord  gave  us  what  he  thought  suited 
best  for  supper.  This  consisted  of  the 
most  execrable  tea  I ever  tasted,  (no  cof- 
fee,) some  fried  veal,  and  buttered  toast ; 
for  which,  with  our  lodging,  two  or  three 
in  a bed,  we  paid  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence each. 

In  the  course  of  our  afternoon’s  travel, 
a warm  argument  had  been  maintained 
between  a young  episcopal  clergyman  and 
a well-informed  physician,  both  of  New 
York,  concerning  Tom  Paine’s  religiqus 
opinions.  Appeals  were  occasionally  made 
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tome;  and,  foreseeing  some  entertainment 
from  an  innocent  disguise,  I excused  my- 
self as  a foreigner,  who  was  travelling  for 
information,  better  pleased  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  other  men  than  deliver  my 
own,  especially  on  subjects  of  religion ; 
that,  in  the  country  I came  from,  men  of 
my  cast  were  content  to  think  for  them- 
selves, acting  up  to  what  they  thought  just 
and  right,  without  aiming  to  make  con- 
verts of  others.  This  was  sufficient  to 
excite  the  natural  curiosity  of  Americans, 
and  questions  followed  to  know  my  coun- 
try and  religion.  1 said  that  I came  from 
India,  and  called  myself  a Gentoo,  giving, 
at  their  request,  several  specimens  of  the 
language,  of  which  they  knew  not  one 
word,  with  a short  song  or  two,  such  as 

“ Toomana  carkee  ha  coo  sedjeree ,”  SfC. 
which  entertained  and  convinced  them  at 
the  same  time.  Appeals  were  made  more 
frequently  than  before,  considering  me  the 
more  impartial  ; thus  affording  me  an  op- 
portunity of  delivering  sentiments  and 
opinions  without  giving  offence. 

I minuted  down  many  curious  heads  of 
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argument  on  both  sides,  unnecessary  to 
trouble  the  reader  with,  except  one  con- 
cerning the  future  state  of  the  soul  as  to 
rewards  and  punishments.  The  clergy- 
man strenuously  contended  that  good 
Christians  would  be  happy  to  all  eternity, 
and  that  the  wicked  would  be  condemned 
to  everlasting  punishment.  The  physician 
admitted  the  soul’s  existence,  and  that  of 
a beneficent  just  Being  who  would  reward 
or  punish  hereafter;  but  denied  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a place  as  hell  for  everlas- 
ting torments,  or  such  a personage  as  the 
devil. 

I long  resisted  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
subject,  until  pressed  very  hard  by  the 
young  parson,  who  challenged  it  on  this 
ground,  that,  although  I was  no  Christian 
and  therefore  declined  speaking  to  any  of 
their  doctrinal  points  of  argument,  yet, 
as  a Gentoo,  and  as  he  hoped  and  believed 
a good  serious  thinking  man,  I must  have 
considered  the  necessity  and  justice  of 
making  a grand  distinction,  in  a future 
state,  (my  belief  in  which  I had  before 
admitted,)  between  the  good  and  the  bad 
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of  this  world.  I assured  him,  that,  if  he 
would  satisfy  my  ignorance  by  answering 
one  question,  I would  then  give  him  the 
best  opinion  in  my  power,  viz.  if  1 under- 
stood him  rightly,  he  had  said  that  man- 
kind would  be  divided  into  two  parts  only, 
the  good  and  the  bad  ; that  the  first  would 
be  received  into  heaven,  or  happiness,  and 
the  latter  consigned  to  hell,  or  misery; 
and  that  both  were  considered  to  be  eter- 
nal. He  admitted  I conceived  him  right, 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  I did  not 
think  it  both  equitable  and  just  that  it 
should  be  so.  “ Be  pleased,  sir,  to  an- 
swer me  the  following  question,  and  I will 
then  tell  you.  As  there  must  inevitably 
be  an  indescribable  number  of  degrees  of 
both  good  and  bad  men,  the  worst  of  the 
good  and  the  best  of  the  bad  must  neces- 
sarily approach  so  near  to  each  other,  that 
the  smallest  additional  good  act  on  one 
side  or  bad  act  on  the  other  must  turn  the 
scale  for  eternal  happiness  or  misery. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough,  therefore,  to  in- 
form me  how  your  doctrinal  tenets  set- 
tle this  point,  as  to  where  this  almost  in- 
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conceivable  line  of  distinction  is  to  be 
made,  by  which  a grain,  more  or  less,  of 
good  or  bad  determines  one’s  fate  for  ever- 
lasting happiness  or  misery.” 

I suppose  he  was  too  young  in  the  ser- 
vice, therefore  could  not  solve  the  ques- 
tion. But  I did  not  take  advantage  of 
this,  by  evading  an  answer;  and  told 
him  my  simple  opinion  was,  that,  as  the 
Almighty  Being,  to  whom  all  nations  and 
religions  bowed  in  adoration  under  some 
name  or  another,  had  thought  proper  to 
veil  this  (as  well  as  other  matters  the  hu- 
man mind  was  naturally  curious  about) 
from  my  very  imperfect  knowledge,  I rest- 
ed satisfied  that  all  would  be  ordered  for 
the  best,  though  in  what  manner  I could 
not  pretend  to  say,  much  less  dispute  the 
opinion  of  another  on  the  subject.  All  I 
pretended  to  be  confident  in  was,  that  a 
man,  endeavouring  to  act  well  through 
life  and  to  make  himself  useful,  had  no- 
thing to  fear  but  every  thing  to  hope. 
After  a short  pause,  I farther  observed, 
that  possibly  there  were  as  many  degrees 
of  happiness  and  misery  in  the  starry 
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worlds  around,  as  of  good  and  bad  men ; 
and  where  was  the  improbability  that  the 
souls  of  men  might  be  sent  to  inhabit  such 
worlds,  according  to  their  deserts  in  this  ? 
There  was  no  circumstance  of  this  nature 
in  their  bible,  he  said,  whatever  there 
might  be  in  the  Gentoo  writ,  therefore  he 
did  not  believe  it  probable. 

All  this  was  done  and  said  in  such  per- 
fect good  humour  on  all  sides,  that  I may 
truly  say  we  met  good-naturedly  as  stran- 
gers, we  travelled  pleasantly,  and  parted 
with  the  most  friendly  good  wishes  towards 
each  other.  The  young  clergyman,  in  par- 
ticular, took  my  right  hand  between  his, 
pressed  it  to  his  breast,  and,  with  a tear 
glistening  in  his  eye,  expressed  a wish  we 
might  meet  again  in  this  world  and  for  ever 
in  the  next.  Most  sincerely  and  fervently, 
I said  Amen. 

Learning  that  the  beds  at  Mr.  Odell’s 
would  be  fully  occupied,  and  not  choos- 
ing to  have  a male  bedfellow,  (so  com- 
mon at  inns  in  America,)  I contrived  to 
profit  farther  by  my  Gentoo-ship.  Taking 
a pair  of  pistols  out  of  my  portmanteau, 
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I laid  them  on  a pillow  of  one  of  the  beds 
in  the  room  we  supped  in,  desiring  the 
people  of  the  house  not  to  meddle  with 
them  for  fear  of  an  accident,  as  they  went 
off  suddenly  if  not  carefully  handled. 
Curiosity  was  again  excited,  to  know  why 
I travelled  with  fire-arms,  in  a part  of  the 
country  where  they  were  not  necessary.  I 
observed,  that  long  usage  had  so  accus- 
tomed me  in  travelling  about  the  world,  I 
could  not  sleep  so  well  without  them ; and, 
being  soon  alarmed  and  startled  in  my 
sleep,  by  placing  them  under  my  pillow,  I 
felt  relief  in  having  such  a guard  against 
sudden  alarms.  I had  no  occasion  to  say 
any  thing  about  sleeping  alone,  for  they 
crowded  three  or  four  in  a bed  rather  than 
sleep  with  a Gentoo.  My  fame  travelled 
as  fast  as  our  carriage,  creating  a little 
trouble  at  every  inn  to  answer  some  curi- 
ous questions,  but  affording  me  ample 
diversion. 

We  set  off  from  Odell’s  at  five  the  next 
morning,  passed  under  the  large  tulip-tree 
where  Major  Andre  was  taken,  breakfast- 
ing at  Croten,  thirteen  miles  from  Odell’s: 
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jfrom  this,  to  Peekskill-landing,  is  ten 
miles.  The  whole  road  from  King’s  Bridge 
is  over  rough  rocky  hills,  the  soil  in  gene- 
ral a cold  clay  and  very  stony : for  break- 
fasts, at  Peekskill,  three  shillings  each. 

Thence  to  Fishkill,  (twenty  miles  over 
the  high  lands,)  a strange  romantic  road, 
where  weseldom  met  with  any  cleared  land. 
Chiefly  woods,  a few  poor  wretched  log- 
houses,  deep  gullies,  and  dangerous  passes 
over  water-falls,  with  frequent  sight  of  the 
North-river,  making  it  curiously  beautiful 
if  not  pleasant  travelling. 

On  quitting  the  mountains  at  Fishkill, 
1 was  agreeably  surprised  with  a prospect 
of  good  farming-land  on  a fine  plain  we 
descended  to,  and  the  land  better  farmed 
and  attended  to.  We  dined  at  five  shil- 
lings each. 

From  this  to  Poughkeepsie  is  fifteen 
miles  of  good  road,  passing  over  the  beau- 
tiful Fishkill  water-falls.  The  soil  conti- 
nued tolerable  in  appearance  and  decently 
farmed,  for  America,  until  within  four 
miles  of  Poughkeepsie.  This  is  the  coun- 
ty-town of  Duchess-county:  the  houses 
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neat,  the  court-house,  goal,  and  tavern, 
all  in  one.  For  supper  and  lodgings,  five 
shillings  each ; by  suppers  are  to  be  under- 
stood tea,  coffee,  &c.  but  no  liquors,  un- 
less called  and  paid  for  separately.  Land, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  sold  from  five  to 
ten  pounds  an  acre. 

We  set  off*  early  next  morning.  The  land 
was  pretty  level  for  some  miles,  then  hilly 
and  stony  until  we  came  to  Reinbeck,  a 
small  village  distant  twenty  miles:  here 
the  soil  was  good  and  free  from  stone,  the 
price  from  six  to  twelve  pounds  an  acre. 
Opposite  Reinbeck,  across  the  North- 
river,  are  the  Catskill-mountains,  part  of 
the  range  of  the  Allegany.  Breakfast  here 
was  two  shillings  and  sixpence  each. 

From  this  to  Red-hook  is  ten  miles ; to 
Livingston’s  manor,  (a  strong  hungry  soil,) 
six  miles;  and  to  Hudson  fifteen,  where 
we  arrived  at  half-past  two.  Dinner  five 
shillings,  wine  not  included.  The  market- 
price  of  veal,  lamb,  and  beef,  eight-pence 
a pound  ; labour,  ten  shillings  by  the  day ; 
fifteen  dollars  a month  for  farming-men, 
besides  board  and  lodging.  The  lands 
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about  Hudson  are  chiefly  grass ; the  soil, 
as  I was  informed,  not  suited  for  plough- 
ing. 

About  three  miles  from  Hudson  the 
land  is  very  poor,  continuing  so  until  we 
drew  near  Kinderhook,  a neat  village, 
fifteen  miles  from  Hudson.  At  Kinder- 
hook, the  land  is  passable ; farther  on,  the 
soil  again  changes  to  very  bad,  and  is  one 
continued  pine-barren  for  twenty  miles, 
until  we  drew  near  the  ferry,  crossing  the 
North-river  to  Albany,  at  nine  o’clock, 
having  travelled  eighty-six  miles  from  five 
in  the  morning. 

The  wheats,  we  had  passed,  in  general 
looked  healthy  and  well,  yielding,  on  an 
average,  I should  think,  twenty  bushels  an 
acre,  which  they  reckon  a good  crop.  The 
clovers  were  good,  where  there  appeared 
any  attention  to  husbandry,  particularly 
some  where  they  had  manured  with  plaster 
of  Paris,  which  might  be  seen,  to  an  inch, 
from  the  clover  in  the  same  field  that  was 
not  so  manured : I never  saw  so  strong  an 
instance  of  its  effect,  inducing  me  to  alight 
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and  examine  it  closely.  There  were  some 
stone  fences,  but  chiefly  railing.  In  some 
places,  I noticed  a curious  mode  of  plough- 
ing, by  beginning  on  one  side  the  piece, 
and  ploughing  round  it,  whatever  the  shape 
of  the  field  might  be,  and  continuing  so 
until  finished  in  the  centre. 

Travelling  through  some  of  the  extensive 
forests  in  America,  I have  observed  large 
trees  completely  decomposed  by  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  rotting,  yet  per- 
fectly retaining  their  figure  as  they  lay  on 
the  ground ; so  much  decomposed,  as  to 
induce  an  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  rot- 
ten partick-s,  if  perfectly  dried,  would  not 
exceed  that  of  ashes,  if  the  same  tree  had 
been  carefully  burnt.  I was  played  a trick 
with  one  that  was  in  this  state  of  decay, 
yet  retained  the  appearance  of  a sound 
tree  lying  along,  and  more  than  two  feet 
in  diameter.  We  had  just  killed  a large 
black  snake;  and,  while  chatting  about  it, 
I sprang  up  a little  to  make  a seat  of  the 
tree,  when  it  gave  way  and  I sunk  to  the 
bottom,  partly  hid  from  my  companion  by 
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the  rotten  particles;  but,  on  his  calling 
out  another  large  snake,  I sprang  up  nearly 
as  quick  as  1 fell. 

The  log-houses  with  log-fences,  in  the 
uncultivated  forests,  have  a singular  and 
grotesque  appearance  to  strangers.  These 
are  chiefly  built  by  Squatters,  a species  of 
wild  settlers,  who  never  inquire  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  but  build  their  log- 
house,  and  take  possession  of  what  ground 
they  think  proper  to  clear  for  the  growing 
a little  Indian  corn.  These  geutry^do  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  forests,  by  burn- 
ing the  underwood,  early  in  the  spring, 
for  the  sake  of  a little  grass  that  shoots  up 
soon  after. 

The  city  of  Albany  contains  upwards  of 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  collected  from 
various  parts : adventurers  are  led  thither 
by  the  advantages  of  trade  which  this 
place  affords.  It  is  the  store-house  for  the 
trade  to  and  from  Canada  and  the  lakes, 
therefore  likely  to  flourish  and  the  inha- 
bitants to  grow  rich,  although  the  country 
about  it  is  very  indifferent.  It  is  said  to 
be  unsociable : I was  not  there  long  enough 
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to  form  an  opinion,  but  it  is  naturally  to 
be  expected  from  an  assemblage  of  people 
so  collected,  most  of  them  eager  in  their 
own  pursuits  of  gain,  and  considering  it 
only  as  a temporary  residence ; while  the 
Dutch,  who  are  the  original  and  most  per- 
manent settlers,  may  be  supposed  to  give 
the  ton  to  the  place. 

I spent  one  day  in  my  going  and  one  on 
my  return  to  view  the  town,  which  ap- 
peared, as  was  reported,  to  have  increased 
more  than  one-third  in  the  number  of 
houses  within  five  years : a fire  had  burnt 
thirty  houses  down  the  summer  before,  and 
tended  much  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  town  by  the  new  modern-built  brick 
buildings,  that  formed  a complete  contrast 
to  the  homely  Dutch-built  houses,  with 
their  gable  ends  to  the  street. 

Stages  are  continually  passing  and  re- 
passing from  Albany  to  Skenectady,  the 
distance  sixteen  miles,  through  a continued 
pine-barren,  so  bad,  from  a total  want  of 
vegetable  life  in  the  soil,  pines  excepted, 
that  scarcely  a log-house  is  to  be  seen : 
the  stage-fare  is  half  a dollar. 
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Skenectady  is  a considerable  inland 
town,  compact,  regular,  and  the  houses 
(between  two  and  three  hundred)  chiefly 
built  with  brick:  they  have  a public 
school;  Dutch,  episcopal,  and  presbyte- 
rian,  churches ; and  I was  informed  that 
20,000/.was  then  subscribed  towards  build- 
ing a college.  Skenectady  stands  on  the 
margin  of  the  very  poorest  soil  to  the  south- 
east, and  very  rich  land  to  the  north-west ; 
a dismal  barren  prospect  one  way,  and  a 
rich  beautiful  view  the  other,  separated  by 
the  Mohawk-river.  Two  travellers,  meet- 
ing at  Skenectady,  one  from  the  east,  the 
other  from  the  west,  each  returning  the 
same  road  they  came,  without  going  far- 
ther, might  report  as  differently  of  the 
country  as  of  the  opposite  points  of  the 
compass.  Through  this  town  every  thing 
must  pass  and  repass  to  and  from  the 
North-River,  consequently  it  will  thrive  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country 
west  of  it. 

Setting  off  at  half-past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  ferried  across  the  Mohawk,  and  I 
was  gratified  with  seeing  land  rich  enough 
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to  answer  my  expectations,  from  the  ac- 
counts which  I had  heard  and  read.  The 
estate,  on  which  we  landed,  was  opposite 
the  town : it  contained  originally  1000 
acres,  but  had  been  lately  divided;  one 
moiety  of  which,  with  a handsome  house, 
barns,  offices,  and  a pleasant  garden,  well 
fenced  in,  was  at  that  time  offered  for  sale 
for  15,000?. 

The  flats,  or  interval  lands,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mohawk,  appeared  very  fertile,  sell- 
ing from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  an  acre, 
for  a considerable  way  up  the  river.  The 
higher  lands,  where  the  floods  do  not  reach, 
are  but  moderate,  compared  with  the  flats, 
yet  some  of  them  grow  good  wheat ; but 
the  hills,  close  above  them,  are  very  stony, 
indifferent,  and  covered  with  wood. 

We  stopped  to  breakfast  at  Vidder’s 
tavern,  for  which  we  paid  two  shillings  and 
sixpence;'  the  distance  from  Skenectady 
is  eight  miles. 

Eight  miles  farther,  we  passed  a large 
handsome  old  stone  house,  (out  of  repair,) 
called  Guy-Park,  built  by  Guy  Johnson, 
who  married  Sir  William  Johnson’s  daugh- 
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ter.  It  was  the  middle  of  June,  yet  the 
roads  were  very  bad.  A Mr.  Miles,  who 
kept  a tavern  at  this  house,  was  a judge  of 
the  county  and  member  of  the  assembly  at 
the  time.  He  seemed  to  be  a sensible  well- 
informed  man,  and  told  me,  that  not  one 
of  Sir  William  Johnson’s  family  was  left  in 
the  country  to  reap  one  shilling  benefit 
from  the  immense  estate  he  left,  which  he 
believed  was  then  worth  500,000  dollars. 
Mr.  Miles  kept  no  waiter,  but  served  his 
customers  with  sling-drams,  grog,  or  cider, 
himself. 

Five  miles  farther,  we  came  to  a Dutch 
tavern,  opposite  to  Fort-Hunter,  (the  last 
settlement  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,;  where 
we  dined  on  bacon,  boiled  eggs,  and  stur-i 
geon,  our  host  observing  he  had  no  fresh. 
This  had  a poor  appearance  for  the  land 
of  plenty.  Our  dinner  was  four  shillings 
each. 

From  inis  to  Conolly’s  tavern,  on  the 
flats,  was  ten  miles ; the  last  five  of  which 
was  the  only  tolerable  road  from  Skenec- 
tady.  The  winter  and  spring  wheats  looked 
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remarkably  well,  clovers  the  same ; pease 
were  pretty  much  cultivated,  but  shame- 
fully foul  with  weeds.  The  soil  on  these 
flats  is  a rich  black  mould  without  a stone, 
three  feet  deep,  as  appeared  by  some 
ditches. 

Re-crossing  the  Mohawk-River,  we 
arrived  at  Roaf’s  tavern,  in  the  township 
of  Ranogahara,  at  six  in  the  evening.  In 
this  day’s  journey,  of  forty  miles,  we  were 
frequently  obliged  to  alight  and  walk  for 
a mile  or  two,  or  the  coachee  could  never 
have  dragged  us  through  the  swamps.  Our 
supper  and  lodgings  here  was  four  shillings 
each.  Roaf  told  me  that  his  farm  con- 
tained 600  acres,  of  which  sixty  only  were 
flats.  He  wished  to  sell  it ; what  he 
shewed  me  of  the  uplands  was  rocky  and 
hilly,  but  the  soil  was  good ; the  house  in- 
different and  the  garden  as  bad,  very  little 
fence  beside  what  was  on  the  flat  lands, 
with  scarcely  any  other  improvement ; yet 
he  wanted  6000/.  for  the  whole.  Beds 
being  scarce,  my  Gentooship  saved  me 
from  being  incommoded.  Their  coachee 
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having  been  overturned  and  broken  to 
pieces  a few  days  before,  we  were  obliged 
to  travel  in  an  open  waggon. 

We  set  off  at  five  in  a very  foggy  morn- 
ing; and,  after  travelling  about  twelve 
miles,  breakfasted  at  the  Indjan-castle,  a 
tavern  kept  by  a Mr.  Hudson,  who  had 
been  a drummer  in  Burgoyne’s  army  at 
the  time  of  its  surrender.  He  married  a 
widow,  and  is  now  a man  of  considerable 
property,  keeping  a large  store  (shop)  as 
well  as  the  tavern.  One  of  the  British  re- 
gimental field-pieces  was  kept  in  front  of 
his  house,  with  which  he  celebrated  every 
American  rejoicing  day.  In  the  same 
neighbourhood,  the  widow  of  General  Her- 
keman  (an  officer  said  to  be  much  esteemed 
by  the  Americans,  in  whose  cause  he  fell) 
lived  as  a cook-servant  to  another  store- 
keeper, exhibiting  a contrast  to  Mr.  Hud- 
son. 

I noticed  several  pieces  of  wheat,  this 
part  of  the  journey,  as  strong  and  good  as 
could  well  grow.  Our  road  was  partly 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  and  some 
part  across  the  country,  until  we  came  to 
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the  Fall-Hills,  called  so  from  the  falls  in 
the  Mohawk-River.  Through  this  range 
of  hills,  the  falls  are  about  forty  feet,  over 
different  ledges  of  rocks. 

Soon  after  passing  these  hills,  we  travel- 
led through  a wood  of  fine  elm-trees,  with 
a few  maples  among  them,  the  land  hilly 
and  stoney,  but  the  soil  good,  if  well  clear- 
ed. 

At  German-Flats  Town,  twelve  miles 
from  Hudson’s,  is  a church  built  with  stone 
by  Sir  William  Johnson  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians,  who  never  come  near  it,  unless  to 
stare  at  and  inquire  what  it  is ; and,  when 
told  it  is  God’s  House,  where  they  ought 
to  meet  and  worship  him,  they  ask  if  God 
is  afraid  of  them  by  building  a strong  stone 
fort  to  live  in.  Near  to  the  church,  there 
is  a complete  log-fort  in  an  octagon  form  : 
(roost  of  them  are  square;)  the  upper  sto- 
ry overhangs  the  ground-floor  between 
two  and  three  feet,  with  musket-holes  to 
fire  down  and  through  on  the  Indians,  if, 
in  their  attacks,  they  should  attempt  to  set 
them  on  fire.  To  these  log-forts  the  neigh- 
bouring first  settlers  resorted  for  mutual 
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defence,  on  the  least  alarm : the  remains 
of  several  log-houses  that  had  been  burnt 
by  the  savages,  the  families  of  which  were 
massacred,  were  still  to  be  seen. 

Lands  here  are  valued  at  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds  an  acre,  with  a proportion 
of  one  acre  of  the  flats  to  five  or  more  of 
upland;  but,  at  the  time  I was  there,  none 
was  to  be  sold  at  any  price.  Their  farms 
were  in  narrow  slips  from  the  river,  of  about 
400  feet  wide,  extending  up  the  country 
two  or  three  miles,  containing  from  50  to 
120  acres  : they  appeared  to  me  the  best 
apportioned  farms,  and  the  best  attended 
to,  of  any  in  America.  Uplands  not  clear- 
ed, at  a distance  from  the  river,  are  in  ge- 
neral very  stony,  and  to  be  bought  from 
three  to  five  dollars  an  acre.  I distinguish 
stony  from  rocky  lands,  the  latter  being 
immoveable  masses,  either  above  or  level 
with  the  earth  ; the  former  are  loose  stones 
covering  the  land,  more  or  less,  as  thick 
as  a field  of  good  strong  turnips. 

I stopped  here  three  days  to  examine  the 
neighbouring  country,  induced  a little 
thereto  by  good  fare  as  well  as  good  lands. 
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We  were  lucky  enough  to  dine  on  fresh* 
the  first  day : we  had  roast  pig  and  boiled 
veal,  with  plenty  of  vegetable  sauce,  for 
which  we  were  charged  no  more  than  four 
shillings:  dining  with  Mr.  Aldridge  and 
his  family,  and  agreeing  to  have  a little 
fresh  every  day,  I did  very  well  the  time 
I stopped. 

Between  Aldridge’s  and  Judge  Sterling’s, 
a distance  of  ten  miles,  the  road  is  through 
lands  but  little  cleared,  and  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  Squatters.  These  are  the  same 
kind  of  lawless  settlers  I described  before ; 
^but,  being  on  a richer  soil,  they  live  easier, 
and  do  not  readily  give  up  possession  to  the 
landed  proprietor  when  he  comes  to  settle 
or  sell.  They  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  all 
strangers  travelling  post  in  any  decent  ap- 
parel, supposing  them  to  be  lan'd-jobbers 
who  are  about  disturbing  them,  naturally 
conceiving  that  few  besides  would  choose 
to  travel  such  a country. 

The  trees,  in  general,  through  America, 

* A provincial  term,  distinguishing  the  few  days  they 
have  fresh  meat  from  the  many  they  feed  on  salt  pro- 
visions. 
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fell  short  of  my  expectations  as  to  bulk, 
though  not  as  to  height.  Here  I saw  se- 
veral oak,  elm,  and  pine,  trees  between 
two  and  three  feet  diameter,  and  from  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  high,  clear  of  branches,  with 
an  almost  imperceptible  decrease  of  size 
from  the  root  to  the  branches.  Some  of 
the  hemlock-trees  are  upwards  of  a hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  and  four  and  five  feet 
diameter. 

We  stopped  at  Judge  Sterling’s  to  refresh 
our  horses.  Hearing  that  he  was  first 
judge  of  the  county,  I doubted  whether  it 
was  a tavern,  until  my  fellow-traveller  call- 
ed for  cider,  which  the  judge  readily  drew 
for  him.  His  appearance,  in  point  of 
dress,  was  so  singularly  grotesque,  in  con- 
trast to  the  dignity  of  his  office,  that  I could 
not  refrain  minuting  it  down  while  he  was 
waiting  on  his  customers  during  the  short 
stay  we  made.  His  hair  was  matted  like 
a mop,  and  looked  as  if  no  comb  had  en- 
tered it  for  months  past ; he  had  on  a rag- 
ged brown  greasy  jacket,  the  sleeves  of 
which  appeared  to  have  been  torn  off ; 
dirty  canvas  trowsers,  no  stockings,  and 
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very  thick  shoes  tied  with  leather  thongs. 
In  a breast  button-hole  of  his  jacket  was 
a short  tobacco-pipe,  completely  japanned 

with  smoke : this  last  article  was  a con- 

* \ 

stant  appendage  to  every  Dutch  settler  I 
met,  as  well  as  to  Judge  Sterling. 

A story  was  circulated  of  him,  and  told 
me  afterwards  by  so  many  of  the  settlers 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  that  I enter- 
tain no  doubt  of  the  truth.  A poor  fel- 
low from  New  England*  had  passed  that 
way  several  times  in  search  of  a settle- 
ment; and,  stopping  to  dine  and  refresh 
himself  at  the  judge’s  house  on  a Sunday, 
desired  to  know  what  he  had  to  pay.  His 
host  made  out  the  account  for  meat  and 
drink  as  a tavern-keeper,  adding,  as  a ma- 
gistrate, the  small  fine  of  six  shillings  for 
travelling  on  Sunday  without  a pass.  In 
vain  poor  Yanky  pleaded  poverty,  and  ur- 
gted  the  constant  frequenting  of  his  house, 
as  he  journeyed  to  and  fro.  The  judge 
could  not  acquit  his  conscience  without 

* Called  a Yanky,  from  Yankoo,  a tribe  of  Indians 
formerly  inhabiting  New  England. 
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fining  him.  Entreaties  being  in  vain,  Yan- 
ky desired  his  honour  to  grant  him  a pass, 
or  possibly  the  next  magistrate  might  fine 
him  again.  To  this  there  was  no  objec- 
tion ; bnt,  not  writing  very  distinct  or  rea- 
dily himself,  he  told  Yanky  to  write  and 
he  would  sign  it.  Yanky  obeyed,  and 
wrote  an  order  for  twenty  pounds  on  Ster- 
ling’s merchant,  a store -keeper  living  a 
few  miles  on  the  road  he  had  to  travel, 
knowing  him  to  be  Sterling’s  banker,  from 
messages  he  had  formerly  carried  from  the 
judge  to  the  merchant.  Sterling  asked  if 
he  had  taken  care  to  make  the  pass  strong 
enough  : Yanky  guessed  it  would  do,  and 
the  judge  signed  it.  But,  a few  days 
after,  his  honour  calling  on  the  merchant, 
found  to  his  cost  he  had  signed  a pass  for 
twenty  pounds  in  lieu  of  a pass  for  his 
Sunday  friend.  In  the  first  heat  of  pas- 
sion, he  exclaimed,  “ it  is  that  d — d 
Yanky-pass,”  which  he  explained  to  his 
banker,  and  this  created  a laugh  at  his 
worship’s  expense  that  will  last  his  life. 

Four  miles  farther,  we  came  to  Squire 
Bretton’s ; this  gentleman  kept  a tavern 
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likewise,  living  in  a log-house.  His  ac- 
quaintance were  complimenting  him  on 
being  elected  a member  of  the  state  as- 
sembly. In  fact,  the  office  of  tavern- 
keepers  and  lawyers  seemed  to  be  the 
surest  road  to  public  honours  and  riches 
among  new  settlers.  For  several  miles, 
along  this  part  of  the  country,  new  settlers 
are  very  numerous,  though  among  them 
must  be  reckoned  many  of  the  squatting- 
gentry : indeed,  they  are  the  oldest  inha- 
bitants, and  from  this  circumstance  as- 
sume a priority  of  right,  not  only  threa- 
tening with  a ferocious  savage  aspect  those 
who  question  that  right,  but  they  dispute 
the  legality  of  possession  by  tedious  suits 
at  law  and  strength  of  arm  at  the  same 
time. 

From  Squire  Bretton’s  to  Fort  Scuyler, 
the  road  was  almost  impassable  and  very 
dangerous  even  for  a waggon,  in  which 
we  had  been  most  grievously  jumbled  all 
day.  We  obtained  horses  here;  my  com- 
panion and  1 then  proceeded  on  four  miles 
farther  to  Colonel  White’s,  at  White’s 
Town,  where  we. alighted  safe  from  broken 
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bones,  but  most  miserably  bruised  from 
head  to  foot. 

I had  been  so  accustomed  in  America 
to  look  for  captains,  majors,  colonels, 
members  of  parliament,  and  judges,  at 
most  of  the  taverns  on  the  road,  that  it 
had  long  ceased  to  be  a matter  of  surprise. 
I had  learned  to  consider  it  as  a merit  in 
those,  who  had  fought  and  been  distin- 
guished by  military-rank,  not  hesitating  to 
follow  any  occupation,  by  which  they 
could  maintain  their  families,  when  their 
military  services  were  no  longer  necessary. 
But  I confess  my  expectations  respecting 
Colonel  White,  whose  father  was  the  ori- 
ginal founder,  proprietor,  and  settler,  of 
this  township,  were  different.  For,  when 
a gentleman,  with  whom  I had  travelled  a 
considerable  part  of  this  tour,  and  who, 
having  bought  several  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  this  neighbourhood,  wished  and 
pi'omised  to  introduce  me  to  the  colonel, 
as  we  rode  up  to  the  house,  I considered 
it  as  one  gentleman  of  fortune  visiting  an- 
other, and,  the  night  being  shut  in,  was 
not  sorry  to  reach  so  good  a haven.  But 
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I soon  found  my  mistake  5 for,  walking  in- 
to the  house,  my  friendly  pilot  was  obliged 
to  wait  a minute  or  two,  until  the  colonel 
had  put  away  the  dram  bottle  and  glass, 
W'ith  which  he  was  serving  some  cus- 
tomers, before  he  could  introduce  me  to 
his  acquaintance.  The  number  of  inns 
along  the  road,  or,  as  they  term  them, 
taverns,  are  exceedingly  numerous  ; I ve- 
rily believe  the  proportion  to  private  houses 
is  as  one  to  four,  if  not  three.  0>n  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I was  introduced  to  Judge 
White,  the  father  of  the  township : his 
appearance  was  rather  better  than  Ster- 
lings, and  not  much.  There  being  abun- 
dance of  business  in  all  new-settled  parts 
for  lawyers,  White’s  Town  was  inhabited 
by  three  or  four  of  them,  who,  from  the 
litigious  disposition  of  the  people,  with 
the  disputed  boundaries  and  titles  of 
estates,  do  extremely  well.  The  only  de- 
cent plain  table  I saw,  in  or  about  White’s 
Town,  was  at  Counsellor  Breeze’s,  a po- 
lite sensible  gentleman  from  the  Jersey’s: 
he,  likewise,  was  a member  of  the  state 
assembly. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Rich  back  lands;  their  high  price  when  cleared; 
labour  scarce  and  dear ; English  women  subject  to 
insanity  in  the  back  settlements ; supposed  cause ; 
the  church  and  clergyman ; son  of  an  English 
clergyman  studying  law  at  White's  Town ; strange 
anecdote  related  by  him ; Colonel  White's  account 
of  the  crops;  price  of  provisions;  Oneida  Indians. 


Among  a variety  of  estates  I went  to  see 
was  one  belonging  to  the  gentleman  I tra- 
velled with,  who  had  speculated  in  lands 
several  years  before.  It  is  called  the  Oriska 
estate,  and  noted  for  the  rich  quality  of 
the  soil : only  three  or  four  years  pre- 
ceding his  purchase  it  was  an  Indian  sta- 
tion. The  flat  lands  of  this  estate,  by  the 
river  side,  are  of  the  first  quality,  and 
nearly  300  out  of  500  acres  were  cleared, 
chiefly  by  the  Indians,  from  their  long 
residence  there : the  residue  was  a thick 
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forest  of  oak,  elm,  maple,  pine,  and  hem- 
lock, trees,  many  of  an  astonishing  height, 
clear  from  branches,  and  very  strait  for 
seventy  or  eighty  feet. 

The  proprietor  expected  this  Oriska 
estate,  of  500  acres,  would  sell  for  more 
than  6000/.  when  put  up  to  public  sale, 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  do,  together 
with  his  other  estates  of  about  9000  acres 
in  that  neighbourhood.  A farm  of  100 
acres,  with  a log-house  and  small  barn, 
thirty  acres  only  of  which  were  cleared, 
the  stumps  of  the  trees  remaining,  had 
been  lately  sold  for  1000/.  The  few  labour- 
ing men  there  are  hired  at  eighteen  and 
twenty  dollars  a month,  board,  &c.  Lands 
here  sell  high  and  labour  is  very  dear. 
Agues  and  fevers  are  very  prevalent. 

While  I staid  at  White’s  Town,  an 
English  lady,  whose  husband  had  made  a 
considerable  purchase  of  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood,  became  quite  deranged  in 
her  intellects : they  came  from  the  Devizes. 
It  was  the  second  instance  I had  met  with 
in  America  among  English  female  emi- 
grants. I do  not  aver  that  it  positively  is 
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so,  but  I am  firmly  persuaded  it  arises 
from  a depression  of  spirits,  occasioned  by 
so  great  a change  from  civilized  to  an  al- 
most savage  state  of  society.  Doctor 
Priestley,  to  whom  1 mentioned  these  cir- 
cumstances at  Philadelphia,  acknowledged 
he  had  known  similar  instances,  and  attri- 
buted them  to  the  same  cause.  A man 
will  struggle  through  much  easier,  yet  not 
without  many  heart*  aches,  though  his  pride 
may  not  permit  him  to  confess  it.  But  it 
falls  with  tenfold  weight  on  the  mistress  of 
a family,  who,  having  experienced  the  be- 
nefit of  servants  in  the  mother  country,  is 
under  an  unavoidable  necessity  of  being 
the  greatest  drudge,  and  a slave  to  the  very 
indifferent  help  she  can  with  difficulty  pro- 
cure, in  America. 

The  church  served  various  purposes ; a 
court-house,  a school,  and  the  upper  part 
as  a dwelling  for  the  clergyman  and  school- 
master. Stories  were  told,  not  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  senior  and  principal  inha- 
bitants, of  having  persuaded  a clergyman 
to  come  from  some  considerable  distance, 
a«d  then,  knowing  his  return  would  be  too 


expensive  for  him,  they  refused  to  perform 
their  full  agreement. 

I was  informed,  by  a Mr.  More,  son  to  a 
clergyman  in  Devonshire,  who  (strange  as 
it  may  appear)  was  studying  law  there, 
that,  during  the  preceding  winter,  while  a 
Baptist-minister  was  baptizing  and  making 
good  Christians  in  one  village,  an  assem- 
blage of  Tom  Paine’s  men,  at  another  vil- 
lage, were  burning  Christ  in  effigy.  I had 
no  reason  to  doubt  Mr.  More’s  veracity, 
yet,  being  so  strange  a circumstance,  I 
made  inquiry  of  several  to  know,  if  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  re- 
port; and  I was  told,  it  was  a subject  they 
wished  not  to  converse  upon,  but  were 
afraid  there  was  too  much  truth  in  it,  and 
they  were  rather  desirous  to  smother  the 
report. 

Inquiring  about  their  crops,  Colonel 
White  assured  me,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  extravagant  reports  made  by  many 
respecting  the  produce  of  such  rich  lands 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  and  other 
rivers  west  of  the  Allegany  Mountains,  the 
fair  average- produce  of  wheat  was  from 
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twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels ; oats,  about 
thirty-five ; and  Indian  corn,  forty  bushels; 
to  the  acre.  He  believed  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat  and  sixty  bushels  of  corn  had  grown 
on  particular  lands,  some  very  favourable 
seasons,  but  not  often.  To  this  it  should 
be  farther  observed,  that  none  of  their 
fields,  or  plots  of  ground,  are  actually  mea- 
sured, but  the  number  of  acres  are  guessed 
at.  However,  I have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring that  the  richness  of  the  soil,  in 
general,  through  the  flats  or  interval  lands, 
is  equal  to  the  growth  of  any  possible  crop 
under  suitable  management;  and,  con- 
sidering how  they  are  choked  with  strong 
twitch  or  couch  grass,  with  various  other 
noxious  weeds  and  plants,  it  is  rather  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  they  grow  so 
much. 

The  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  at  White’s 
Town,  was  eight-pence,  and  veal  six-pence, 
the  pound ; but  there  is  very  little  of  either 
killed  during  summer.  They  slaughter  and 
salt  in  the  autumn,  when  the  cattle  are  in 
the  best  condition,  and  live  chiefly  on  such 
salted  provision  most  of  the  year.  Butter 
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was  one  shilling  and  four-pence,  and 
cheese  one  shilling,  a pound.  Fish  very 
scarce. 

Settling  with  Colonel  White  for  four 
suppers,  three  breakfasts,  and  two  dinners, 
(as  indifferent  meals  as  could  be  made,) 
one  bottle  of  wine,  three  tumblers  of  grog, 
and  four  nights  lodging  in  a garret,  I paid 
him  three  pounds.  This  I mention  as  in- 
formation, not  with  an  idea  of  complain- 
ing, for,  I would  with  pleasure  have  paid 
double  and  treble  the  amount  for  the  civi- 
lities I received. 

At  twenty  miles  from  White’s  Town  is 
the  remainder  of  the  Six  Nations;  their 
whole  number  is  reduced  to  about  sixteen 
hundred,  and  they  are  now  called  the 
Oneida  Indians.  Their  chief,  Skonandoa, 
talked  English  sufficient  to  be  understood, 
as  did  several  others  of  these  Indians,  but 
they  are  not  fond  of  it.  They  live  chiefly 
by  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  lakes ; be- 
sides which,  they  receive  4000  dollars  an- 
nually, from  the  American  government,  in 
lieu  of  such  lands  as  were  lately  ceded  by 
them.  They  cultivate  a little  ground  to 
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*row  corn,  and  Skonandoa  grows  a little 
wheat,  the  women  doing  all  the  labour. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Prepare  for  a journey  through  the  wilderness;  an 
Indian  bed ; the  settling  of  back  lands  similar 
throughout  America ; the  natural  Indian  preferable 
to  the  white  American  back-wood  Squatters ; emi- 
grations from  the  American  States  to  British 
Canada ; the  cause  and  probable  consequence ; return 
to  White’ s Town ; absurdity  of  building  and  calcu- 
lating by  English  ideas  in  the  back  countries;  a 
wide  difference  between  the  old  land  of  Canaan  and 
the  new. 


So  far  as  White’s  Town,  there  is  some 
kind  of  public  conveyance,  such  as  it  is ; 
but,  farther  on  to  the  westward,  to  visit  the 
Lakes  and  the  Chenessee-country,  if  a 
man  is  either  not  disposed  to  walk  or  in- 
capable, the  best  way  is  to  get  a good 
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horse  from  White’s  Town,  with  which,  in 
two  or  three  days,  (for  he  will  find  nothing 
to  tempt  his  stopping  by  the  way,)  he 
will  reach  Geneva,  a scattered  town  con- 
taining about  sixty  houses,  in  the  Che- 
nessee-country. 

My  mind  was  already  sufficiently  satis- 
fied on  every  point  for  which  I had  taken 
this  tour  into  the  back  country,  and  I was 
debating  whether  it  was  worth  the  trouble 
of  proceeding  farther,  when  an  accidental 
circumstance  determined  me.  A young 
farmer,  from  Massachusetts,  was  making 
his  third  trip  to  the  westward,  to  conclude 
a purchase  he  had  agreed  for  in  the  Che- 
nessee.  My  day  was  past  for  accompany- 
ing him  on  foot,  and  he  could  not  afford  to 
hire  a horse,  though  anxious  to  get  thither 
and  return  as  quick  as  he  could.  For  the 
sake  of  so  good  a guide  and  companion,  I 
smoothed  all  difficulties  by  engaging  one 
for  him  and  another  for  myself,  agreeing 
to  give  or  take  a day,  to  him  who  should 
wish  for  it,  after  reaching  the  falls  of  Nia- 
gara, the  full  extent  of  my  intended  tour. 
Having  equipped  agreeably  to  my  com- 
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panion’s  directions,  we  set  off,  well  pleased 
with  the  mutual  accommodation ; for  his 
experience  and  attention  I was  to  be  pay- 
master. 

A detail  of  each  day’s  events  would 
produce  a tedious  sameness.  We  were 
three  days  going  to  Geneva.  From  Geneva 
to  the  Chenessee-river,  fifty  miles.  Here 
is  a tavern  that  furnishes  grog,  tobacco, 
sling,  bacon,  and  eggs,  but  no  fresh. — 
Thence  to  Niagara-falls  is  a rough  dismal 
journey  of  seventy  miles,  through  a perfect 
wilderness;  finding  our  way  by  Indian 
paths,  in  which  I proved  a novice  and  my 
companion  an  adept. 

Understanding  from  him,  that,  according 
to  the  haste  we  made,  we  should  have  to 
lie  in  the  woods  either  one  or  two  nights, 
we  proceeded  as  fast  as  prudence  admitted, 
and  I was  perfectly  satisfied  with  only  one 
night’s  lodging,  making  a delicate  soft  bed 
with  such  boughs  of  trees,  &c.  as  we  could 
collect,  and  forming  a kind  of  canopy  over 
our  heads  with  rather  larger  boughs  than 
our  bed  required.  My  companion  thought 
it  necessary  likewise  to  keep  up  two  fires 
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during  the  night,  as  a guard  against  wolves 
and  panthers ; and,  by  the  alertness  he 
shewed  in  frequently  jumping  up  to  attend 
the  fires,  he  convinced  me  that  he  reallv 
conceived  there  was  some  danger.  Yet 
we  passed  the  nights,  the  one  going  the 
other  returning,  unmolested  ; and,  except 
the  view  of  these  grand  falls,  so  often 
much  better  described  than  is  in  my  power, 
there  was  nothing  to  reward  me  for  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey. 

In  travelling  through  all  the  back  lands 
in  America,  (allowing  for  the  difference  of 
climate  according  to  the  latitude,)  there  is 
so  little  variety  in  the  appearance,  either  of 
the  immense  wild  uncultivated  lands,  or 
the  small  plats,  clearing  or  cleared  by  new 
settlers,  that  a journey  over  and  examina- 
tion of  100  or  150  miles,  through  any  of 
the  rich  tracts  of  the  back  country,  afford 
as  much  information  to  an  agriculturist,  as 
to  quality  of  soils,  the  methods  taken  to 
clear  lands  by  first  settlers,  their  way  of 
living,  as  well  as  exhibiting  the  progress 
from  a savage  state  to  the  more  cultivated, 
as  travelling  over  the  whole;  and  I acknow- 
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ledge,  that,  being  neither  so  young  nor 
active  as  formerly,  I was  glad  to  get  back 
again. 

From  all  that  I was  able  to  learn,  see, 
and  judge,  concerning  any  or  all  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  both  heretofore  as  well  as 
from  this  journey,  I would  rather  trust 
myself  and  property  among  them  than  the 
foremost  white  American  back-wood-men 
settlers,  who  are  far  more  savage  of  the 
two.  Nor  have  I met  with  any  gentleman, 
that  has  travelled  through  any  of  the  wil- 
dernesses where  these  pioneer-settlers  have 
squatted,  who  does  not  entertain  the  same 
opinion.  A great  proportion  of  them  are 
the  wild  Irish,  who  emigrate  by  ship-loads 
to  America;  and,  if  I mistake  not,  will 
in  time  prove  a more  formidable  enemy  to 
the  states  on  the  sea-coast,  than  the  In- 
dians. In  New  York,  I have  seen  five  or 
six  hundred  of  them  landing  at  a time, 
nine  out  of  ten  of  whom  refused  employ 
at  any  wages,  saying  they  were  going  west- 
ward, where  they  had  friends  who  had  ad- 
vised them. 

This  western  country  is  providentially 
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supplied  with  salt,  made  from  salt-springs, 
rising  near  the  Onondaga-lake,  whose  wa- 
ters are  rendered  brackish  by  these  springs. 
At  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  Mohawk-river, 
110  miles  from  the  Hudson,  they  were 
cutting  a canal  for  opening  the  navigation 
at  the  falls,  but  they  found  much  difficulty 
in  hiring  hands.  The  Mohawk-river  rises 
to  the  northward  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

While  in  these  western  parts,  I saw 
three  parties,  the  largest  of  which  con- 
tained upwards  of  seventy  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  travelling  to  Up- 
per Canada  to  get  settlements  in  the  Bri- 
tish territories,  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States:  and  I was  informed  that 
scarcely  a week  past,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  without  seeing  such  parties.  Most 
of  them  had  horses  loaded  with  furniture 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  together 
with  milch-cattle.  They  had  much  the 
appearance  of  what  we  may  conceive  of 
the  patriarchal  families  of  old,  removing 
from  one  country  to  another ; strengthened 
still  more  by  hearing  them  converse  and 
call  to  each  other  by  name,  nine-tenths  of 
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which  are  from  the  Old  Testament,  such 
as  Reuben,  Simeon,  Judah,  Job,  Dinah, 
Leah,  Laban,  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  and 
all  the  hard  names  to  be  found,  besides  the 
more  common  of  Jacob,  Jonathan,  Judith, 
and  others. 

These  removals,  from  the  United  States 
to  British  settlements,  are  stubborn  proofs, 
beyond  any  opinion  of  authors,  that  they 
find  it  most  to  their  interest ; and,  on  ma- 
king inquiries,  I learnt  that  one  essential 
cause  was,  that,  instead  of  purchasing  as 
they  must  in  the  American  states,  they 
were  tempted  by  the  grants  of  land  from 
the  British  government,  to  encourage  set- 
tlement in  that  country. 

My  travelling- companion  said  he  should 
have  done  the  same,  only  that  part  of  his 
family  were  already  settled  in  the  Che* 
nessee.  As  to  himself,  he  said,  he  cared 
but  little  which  government  he  lived  under; 
or,  if  he  had,  that  would  make  no  great 
difference,  he  guessed,  a few  years  hence, 
And  I acknowledge  that  Yanky’s  guess 
I seems  no  way  improbable,  as,  indepen- 
dent of  internal  causes,  should  war  arise 
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between  England  and  the  United  States, 
these  Yanky  settlers  in  Canada  will  be 
ready  to  receive  their  brother-Americans 
with  open  arms,  instead  of  attempting  to 
defend  the  country  against  them;  and  ad- 
mitting the  two  countries  remain  in  peace, 
the  allegiance  of  the  Canadians  in  general 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  longer  thain  they 
find  it  their  interest,  that  is,  so  long  as 
England,  at  a considerable  expense,  sup- 
ports and  protects  them.  But,  the  instant 
she  claims  a return  they  may  dislike,  the 
Canadians,  prompted  and  encouraged  by 
these  new  associates  fraught  with  repub- 
lican principles,  will  be  for  erecting  them- 
selves into  an  independent  government,  or 
solicit  to  join  the  American  states.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  therefore,  England  would 
do  well  to  part  with  Canada,  while  it  can  be 
done  to  advantage,  which  may  never  hap- 
pen better  than  in  the  next  negociation  of 
a peace  with  France,  who,  ever  since  she 
lost  Canada,  has  looked  eagerly  for  its 
recovery. 

This  might  be  a strong  inducement  with 
France  to  accede  to  sacrifices  of  her  own 
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or  her  allies,  that  might  be  much  more 
beneficial  to  Great  Britain  ; persuaded  as 
I am  that  Canada,  after  reaping  every  ad- 
vantage from  England,  while  growing  to 
maturity,  will,  on  the  first  plausible  pre- 
text, throw  off  her  allegiance.  In  the 
event  of  which,  the  jealousies  and  bick- 
erings between  this  country  and  America 
will  be  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  France  be  in  possession  of  Canada, 
an  object  she  has  ever  had  much  at  heart, 
the  effect  as  to  England  would  be  just  the 
reverse. 

Americans  are  partial  to  the  French 
while  at  a distance,  but  do  not  like  them 
as  neighbours:  and,  as  soon  as  France 
should  be  in  possession  of  Canada,  the 
emigrations  from  one  to  the  other  would 
be  excessive,  and  the  immediate  conse- 
quence between  them  and  the  United 
States  would  be  jealousy,  uneasiness,  and 
disturbance.  The  United  States  would 
find  a dangerous,  powerful,  increasing, 
neighbour  at  their  backs,  and  consider  it 
then  as  their  best  interest  to  seek  an  alii- 
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ance  with  England,  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both  countries.  Eventually,  Ca- 
nada must  and  will  become  independent 
of  whatever  country  she  may  for  a time 
belong  to ; and,  until  that  time  comes, 
will  not  only  be  more  cost  than  profit,  but 
a source  of  brooding  hatred  and  ill  will 
between  its  protecting  country  and  the 
United  States. 

From  this  digression,  as  well  as  my 
short  tour  to  the  lakes  and  boundaries  be- 
tween British  Canada  and  the  Uuited 
States,  I return  to  White’s  Town,  where 
my  honest  guide  and  companion  parted 
from  me  to  proceed  on  his  own  affairs, 
while  I made  another  short  halt,  prepara- 
tory to  descending  the  Mohawk-river  by 
water.  At  White’s  Town,  the  river  is 
about  130  feet  over.  In  general,  the  wa- 
ter that  is  procured  from  wells  here  is  un- 
wholesome, but  the  inhabitants  at  White’s 
Town  are  happily  supplied  from  a spring 
at  the  west  end  of  their  main  street,  which 
is  conveyed  to  every  house  in  the  street  by 
pipes;  an  accommodation  not  to  be  ex- 
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j pected  in  so  remote  a settlement,  and 
which  I do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in 
any  other  town  in  America. 

Taking  a ride  with  an  English  gentleman 
to  see  the  country,  he  shewed  me  a bridge 
he  was  then  building,  180  feet  along,  across 
the  Mohawk,  to  connect  his  own  estates. 
He  had  likewise  partly  finished  a large 
house,  originally  intended  for  the  residence 
of  his  family ; but,  becoming  perfectly 
tired  and  cured,  he  ordered  all  his  estates 
to  be  advertised  for  sale.  The  house  and 
offices  seemed  well  calculated  for  support- 
ing the  old  English  stile  of  hospitality, 
by  keeping  an  open  table  for  tenantry,  as 
well  as  the  few  visiting  strangers  that 
might  chance  to  pass  within  a few  miles ; 
for,  as  to  visiting  neighbours,  he  could 
not  expect  any,  on  a reciprocal  footing, 
if  he  lived  in  a stile  suited  to  the  building, 
or  what  his  former  mode  of  living  was. 
But,  in  this  as  well  as  other  matters  of 
speculation,  which  I noticed  of  gentlemen 
of  property  coming  from  England  to  Ame- 
rica, I observed  thatnearly  all  of  them  made 
great  mistakes  by  calculating  on  old  ideas. 
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Before  J quit  this  western  country,  1 
will  make  one  more  observation.  These 
rich-soiled  back  lands  are  highly  extolled 
and  frequently  compared  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
What  they  may  be  a century  or  two  hence, 
I cannot  pretend  to  say ; but,  from  all  I 
could  see,  hear,  or  taste,  there  was  a la- 
mentable difference  (as  great  as  the  dis- 
tance) between  the  old  and  the  new  Canaan. 
The  new  Canaan,  therefore,  had  no  temp- 
tation for  pie,  having  a reasonable  desire 
to  taste  some  of  the  good  things  in  my  own 
time.  On  the  contrary,  the  prospect  to 
any  man,  meaning  to  thrive  by  increase  of 
property,  is  no  other  than  to  work  hard 
and  fare  much  harder. 


i , 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Hire  a batteau  to  return  by  the  Mohawk -river ; break- 
fast at  Squatter9 s Tavern  ; Cosby -manor  ; method 
of  clearing  the  rich  black  lands  for  cultivation  ; 
Mr.  Myddleton’ s advertisements , to  take  in  English 
farmers,  explained  ; Mohawk-hill  falls  ; opinion  con- 
cerning them,  and  that  the  rich  level  of  lands  above 
them  was  formerly  a lake ; a canal ; pass  some  rocky 
rapids;  the  tunder,  or  thunder,  toad;  log-forts; 
sleep  at  Cromwells,  his  information ; an  estate  for 
sale ; sad  character  of  my  jive  boatmen  ; a rivulet 
sinking  under  ground  and  lost,  until  bursting 
through  the  rocks  into  the  Mohawk ; the  first  set- 
tlement made  by  Sir  William  Johnson  ; etchings  of 
seven  Indians  on  a rock  ; return  to  Skenectady ; the 
Cohoez ; Albany  ; Mail-coachee  to  Poughkeepsie  ; 
filthy  taverns  ; sling-drinking,  or  sweetened  drams  ; 
passage  from  Poughkeepsie  to  New  York. 


For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Mo- 
hawk-river, with  its  falls  and  rapids,  I 
hired  a batteau,  with  five  men,  to  go  down 
the  river.  The  appearance  of  these  men 
was  much  against  them,  and  at  first  they 
talked  together  wholly  in  a barbarous  kind 
N 2 
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of  Dutch,  seeming  to  insinuate  they  did 
not  understand  English  ; for,  as  they  had 
been  engaged  for  me  by  Colonel  White,  I 
knew  nothing  of  them  until  I got  into  the 
batteau  early  in  the  morning. 

We  had  sailed  a few  miles,  when,  to 
undeceive  them,  I made  some  observation 
in  better  Dutch  than  they  seemed  capable 
of:  they  stared  at  each  other,  and  by  my 
repeating  what  1 had  said,  I was  answered 
in  English,  and  they  ne\er  attempted  to 
talk  Dutch  again.  In  a few  hours  they 
became  communicative  and  attentive,  de- 
sirous of  accommodating  wherever  I chose 
to  land,  &c. 

Sixteen  miles  from  White’s  Town,  I 
breakfasted  at  a Squatter’s  tavern,  on 
Cosby’s  Manor,  and  made  a better  meal, 
for  eighteen  pence,  than  any  since  1 left 
Skonectady.  This  estate  was  lost  to  the 
Cosby-family  from  neglect,  or  refusal  to 
pay  up  the  quit-rents,  amounting  to  about 
700/.  The  estate,  I was  assured,  would 
then  sell  for  near  200,000/. 

A very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
level  flats,  in  this  neighbourhood,  were 
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then  in  an  uncultivated  state  of  nature, 
thickly  covered  with  lofty  trees;  the  soil 
humid  and  light,  until  the  surface  is  clear- 
ed by  felling  and  burning  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  timber  growing  on  them.  The  com- 
mon process,  to  clear  a piece  of  land,  is 
to  begin  at  such  end  or  side  of. Che  land  as 
is  most  suitable.  Cutting  the  trees  with 
an  axe,  a little  more  than  two  feet  high 
from  the  ground,  they  dexterously  con- 
trive to  fell  them  all  the  same  way,  so  that 
the  tops  of  the  last  trees  fall  over  the  bo- 
dies of  the  preceding.  When  as  many  are 
felled  as  they  intend  for  the  season,  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  first  dry  time  to 
set  them  on  fire,  by  which  most  of  the 
underwood  and  small  branches  of  the  trees 
are  consumed  ; the  bodies  and  remaining 
branches  are  then  cut  into  convenient 
lengths,  rolled  together  in  heaps,  and  again 
set  fire  to.  The  pieces  that  remain  unburnt 
are  again  piled  up,  until  repeated  applica- 
tions of  fire  nearly  consume  the  whole.  The 
bulk  of  the  ashes  are  carried  off  to  make  pot- 
ash with,  and  the  ground,  being  harrowed 
between  the  stumps  of  the  trees,  is  most 
commonly  sown  with  wheat.  The  value 
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of  these  lands,  before  they  are  cleared, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  up- 
lands with  them,  are  from  ten  to  thirty 
dollars  an  acre ; and,  when  cleared,  are 
worth  from  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  more 
an  acre. 

I am  now  speaking  of  lands  about'Fort 
Scuyler,  White’s  Town,  and  Fort  Stan- 
wix.  Travelling  one  hundred  miles  far- 
ther west,  lands  of  the  same  quality  sell 
not  for  half  the  money,  and  so  in  propor- 
tion as  you  travel  farther  back,  until  they 
may  be  bought  at  one  or  two  dollars  an  acre. 
The  uplands,  that  are  far  back  from  any  of 
these  navigable  waters,  sell  for  little  or  no- 
thing and  indeed  many  of  them  (like  the 
bargain  of  Mr.  Cooper  and  Doctor  Priestly) 
are  not  worth  buying  at  any  price,  nor 
even  accepting  with  a view  of  present  cul- 
tivation. 

This  subject,  the  value  of  the  distant 
back  lands,  applying  equally  to  those  along 
the  Ohio,  the  Muskingam,  &c.  as  to  the 
Mohawk  and  Chenessee,  brings  to  my  re- 
collection an  advertisement  of  a Mr.  Myd- 
dleton,  to  encourage  English  farmers 
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go  out  and  settle  on  such  lands.  In  this 
advertisement,  he  offered  to  let  them  farms 
for  ten  years  at  one  shilling  an  acre  a 
year ; (the  fee  - simple  of  which  is  not 
worth  more  than  from  four  to  nine  shil- 
lings an  acre;)  and,  when  they  should 
have  improved  such  farms  at  a great  ex- 
pense and  very  severe  labour,  with  but 
bitter  fare  compared  to  what  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  England,  he  mo- 
destly assures  them,  they  may  renew  the 
lease  on  the  same  terms,  meaning  that 
they  may  continue  to  improve  the  estate 
while  paying  him  another  fee-simple  va- 
lue ; or,  if  they  prefer  it,  they  may  pur- 
chase the  farm  so  let  to  them  at  a fair  va- 
luation. That  is,  having  already  paid 
more  than  the  value  by  a rent,  they  may 
pay  for  it  again  by  purchase,  beside  pay- 
ing for  every  improvement  which  they 
themselves  have  been  slaving  to  make  for 
the  preceding  ten  years,  by  its  being  all 
fairly  valued  to  them  again.  To  add  to 
this  egregious  attempt  to  dupe  the  English 
farmers,  he  tells  them,  that  whoever  holds 
such  lands  under  him  shall  be  at  liberty 
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to  cut  down  as  much  timber,  of  any  qua- 
lity or  size,  as  they  think  proper.  This  was 
certainly  a very  happy  thought  of  Mr. 
Myddleton,  truly  conceiving  that  an  En- 
glish farmer,  who  is  so  strictly  restrained 
from  cutting  down  even  a wralking-stick 
that  promises  to  be  timber,  would  appre- 
ciate accordingly  the  liberty  to  cut  down 
and  convert  to  his  own  use  any  quantity 
of  large  timber.  And  the  truth  is,  that, 
since  my  return  to  England,  I have  no- 
ticed how  readily  every  farmer  I have  con- 
versed with  on  the  subject  has  been  tempt- 
ed with  the  idea,  until  undeceived,  by  my 
observing  that  the  timber  on  those  estates 
is  the  heaviest  incumbrance;  for  that 
lands,  which  may  be  bought  at  one  dollar 
and  a half  an  acre  with  the  timber  stand- 
ing, will  become  of  more  than  twenty 
times  that  value  when  cleared.  Pack- 
wood  is  really  a very  modest  fellow  com- 
pared to  Mr.  Myddleton. 

Leaving  Cosby’s  Manor,  T passed  by 
Aldridge’s  Tavern  and  the  German  Flats, 
where  there  is  a rippling  fall,  over  a loose 
stony  bottom  for  nearly  half  a mile,  the 
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hills  on  each  side  of  the  river  approach- 
ing within  half  a mile  of  each  other,  as  if 
the  space  between  had  been  torn  away. 
These  were  the  first  stones  I had  seen 
either  in  the  banks  or  the  bottom,  all  the 
way  down  the  Mohawk  thus  far,  being 
about  twenty -nine  miles  from  White’s 
Town. 

In  travelling  by  land,  as  well  as  return- 
ing by  water,  1 soon  distinguished  the 
New-England  settlers  from  the  Germans, 
by  their  industry  and  attention  in  clear- 
ing, fencing,  managing,  and  sowing,  their 
lands,  as  well  as  in  their  buildings,  the 
Germans  being  slovenly  in  the  extreme. 

As  we  approached  the  Mohawk -hill 
Falls,  the  hills  on  both  sides  drawing 
nearer,  there  was  but  little  interval  or  level 
land,  and  the  river  was  from  300  to  400 
feet  wide.  I heard  the  falls  at  a consider- 
able distance;  and,  on  my  arrival,  stop- 
ped the  batteau  more  than  two  hours  to 
examine  the  ridge  of  rocks  that  ran  across 
from  one  range  of  hills  to  the  other.  The 
broken  rocks,  fragments,  and  whole  ap- 
pearance, confirmed  me  in  an  opinion  I 
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had  entertained  during  my  passage  down 
the  river,  viz.  that  the  space,  or  valley,  be- 
tween the  two  ranges  of  hills  on  each  side, 
from  these  falls  up  to  the  falls  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  a distance  of  fifty  miles,  (possibly  still 
farther,)  had,  in  former  times,  been  a lake: 
the  bottoms,  flats,  or  level  lands,  (names 
by  which  they  are  indiscriminately  called,) 
being  throughout  evidently  composed  of 
sediment  of  the  finest  particles  of  earth, 
without  a stone  to  be  seen,  (the  rippling 
falls  near  Aldridge’s  excepted,)  although  I 
saw  from  four  to  eight  and  ten  feet  per- 
pendicular depth  of  such  soil  on  the  sides 
of  the  river’s  whole  course,  until  I drew 
near  the  falls.  There  is  a bridge  of  100 
feet  thrown  over  these  falls. 

A little  lower  down,  an  active  man,  with 
a long  pole,  might  leap  from  one  fragment 
of  the  rock  to  another,  until  he  crossed  the 
falls.  Nor  have  I any  doubt  but  this  w as 
formerly  a dam,  that  confined  the  waters 
so  as  to  form  a lake  above,  until,  by  some 
extraordinary  eruption,  or  gradual  wearing 
aw  ay  and  removing  detached  pieces  of  the 
rock,  (which  in  its  original  state  lies  in  all 
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manner  of  divided  square  forms,  different 
sizes,  yet  fitting  each  other,)  it  worked  its 
present  passage,  sufficient  to  lay  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  dry,  when  the  present  river 
would  readily  make  its  current  through 
the  muddy  sediment,  to  bring  the  waters 
down  from  the  higher  lands  to  the  west- 
ward of  Fort  Stanwix.  Various  inlets, 
that  empty  from  the  adjacent  hills,  evince 
the  same,  by  similar  sedimentary  levels, 
which  must  have  collected  when  the  waters 
in  the  lake  were  high  enough  to  cover 
them,  but  are  too  high  now  by  several  feet 
for  the  highest  floods  in  the  river  to  reach. 
The  banks  by  the  side  of  the  river  are  per- 
pendicular, and  the  bottom  of  the  river  is 
muddy. 

There  is  a canal  lately  cut,  by  the  side 
of  these  falls,  jn  which  are  six  locks : they 
were  opened  in  November,  1795,  and  the 
expense  was  50,0001.  The  number  of  bat- 
teaus,  &c.  carrying  from  five  to  seven  tons, 
were  130,  being  marked  and  numbered  as 
they  passed  through  the  canal.  There  are 
also  several  flat-bottomed  skows,  from  ten 
to  fourteen  tons ; yet  the  traffic  up  the  river 
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to  the  new  settlements  and  the  lakes  is  so 
great,  that  they  complained  there  were  not 
near  boats  enough. 

As  you  go  down  the  river  from  the  last 
lock,  the  passage,  continuing  near  a mile 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  high  perpendi- 
cular rocks  on  each  side,  is  beautifully 
romantic.  About  four  miles  below  the 
falls,  we  passed  over  some  rocky  rapids, 
requiring  dexterous  management.  Near 
to  these,  1 noticed  a fish-like  thing  I had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  before,  appearing 
as  the  link  between  the  fish  and  frog.  It 
had  neither  fin  nor  legs,  a roundish  poddy 
body,  with  a flat  belly  and  long  tail,  by  the 
motion  of  which  it  moved  pretty  briskly : 
it  was  of  a brown  colour,  speckled  like  a 
frog,  had  bright  eyes,  and  was  obliged  fre- 
quently to  rise  to  the  surface  for  fresh  air. 
The  batteau-men  knew  it  by  no  other  name 
than  the  tunder,  or  thunder  toad,  nor  could 
they  account  for  that,  and  were  surprised 
at  my  being  inquisitive  about  it.  I tried 
in  vain  to  catch  one,  w hile  we  stopped  to 
refresh  for  half  an  hour. 

The  hills  now  spread  gradually  open 
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again,  the  course  of  the  river  from  the  falls 
to  Skenectady,  nearly  east  and  west,  fre- 
quently and  alternately  washing  the  foot 
of  either  range  of  hills ; between  the  pro- 
jecting spurs  of  which  are  rich  levels  of 
land,  similar  to  those  above  the  falls,  with- 
out a stone,  though  the  bottom  of  the  river 
is  one  continued  bed  of  round  stones, 
rolled  along,  as  I conceive,  by  strong  floods 
from  the  falls,  and  rounded  by  friction. 
As  these  two  ranges  of  hills  (for  I cannot 
stile  them  mountains)  spread  wider,  levels 
of  rich  land  appeared  on  both  sides,  the 
bed  of  the  river  consisting  of  clear  round 
stones,  causing  frequent  rapids,  though  the 
banks  were  entirely  free.  We  passed  Hud- 
son’s tavern  on  the  right,  seven  miles  from 
the  falls. 

Lower  down,  the  hills  drawing  nearer, 
there  is  but  little  interval  or  level  land. 
Proceeding  for  fifteen  miles  from  the  falls, 
we  were  brought  to  Fort  Plain,  where  are 
two  log-forts,  built  by  SirWilliam  Johnson. 
We  next  shot  through  Cady’s  rapids, 
twenty-three  miles  from  the  falls.  Here 
the  hills  approach  very  near  each  other: 
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one  of  them  is  called  the  Nose.  It  was 
then  so  dark,  I could  not  examine  suffi- 
ciently to  ascertain  whether  there  were 
any  evidences  of  the  water  having  been 
dammed  up  here  likewise. 

Two  miles  farther,  we  stopped  for  the 
night.  I was  accommodated,  at  a Mr. 
Cromwell’s,  with  supper  and  a bed.  His 
father  was  a black  man,  his  mother  white: 
his  wife,  a pretty  Connecticut  woman. 
Finding  him  an  intelligent  American 
farmer,  I sat  up  for  several  hours  con- 
versing with  him.  He  declared,  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  interval  or  bottom  land 
was  invaluable.  He  had  known  it  cropped 
continually  for  about  thirty  years,  without 
manure  of  any  kind,  and  it  still  yielded  as 
great  crops  as  ever.  He  reckoned  them 
better  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds 
an  acre,  than  their  good  uplands  at  eight. 
He  informed  me,  that  it  required  three 
gallons  of  maple-sap  to  make  one  pound 
of  sugar,  and  they  used  no  other. 

Understanding  that  his  neighbour,  Mr. 
Ten  Eych,  wished  to  sell  his  estate,  I 
called  upon  him  at  four  o’clock  the  next 
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morning.  The  situation  was  pleasant;  a 
neat  new  house,  well  painted,  a small  barn, 
and  290  acres  of  land,  seventy-five  of  which 
were  interval,  and  about  forty  acres  of  the 
upland  cleared.  On  the  premises  were  a 
grist-mill  and  a saw-mill:  the  toll  of  the 
grist  was  about  500  bushels,  mostly  wheat; 
the  saw-mill  cut  near  400  logs,  fourteen 
feet  lengths,  in  a season,  having  one-half 
for  sawing.  There  was  also  a small  dwel- 
ling-house with  a store-house,  built  by  a 
tenant,  who  had  a lease  for  seven  years  un- 
expired, when  he  was  to  quit  and  pay  forty 
pounds.  For  the  whole  of  this  estate,  he 
asked  4,400/.  one-half  to  be  paid  down,  ihe 
other  half  might  remain  on  interest. 

Every  thing  was  perfectly  neat  about 
Cromwell’s  house.  They  admitted  me 
without  scruple,  and  I slept  in  a comfort- 
able bed,  in  the  same  room  with  them ; 
but  they  would  not  admit  my  batteau-men 
as  inmates,  giving  me  to  understand  that 
they  knew  them  to  be  sad  desperate  scoun- 
drels. However,  I had  travelled  with  them 
more  than  sixty  miles  from  White’s  Town 
to  Cromwell’s;  and,  except  at  our  first 
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starting,  observed  nothing  to  make  me 
suspicious  of  them  but  their  looks,  which 
were  bad  enough.  For  my  supper  and 
lodging,  1 was  charged  no  more  than 
eighteen-pence. 

1 got  into  my  batteau  about  six  o’clock, 
and  soon  after  passed  Cocqnowawga  ra- 
pids, the  intervals  narrow,  the  river  about 
600  feet  wide.  Four  miles  lower  down, 
we  passed  Fort-Hunter  rapids,  where,  in 
the  April  preceding,  three  men  were  over- 
set and  drowned. 

Ten  miles  from  Cromwell’s,  1 stopped  to 
breakfast  at  a log-house  tavern,  for  which 
1 paid  two  shillings.  This  was  situated 
on  a miserable-looking  poor,  sandy,  hilly, 
rocky  soil.  Three  miles  from  this,  I de- 
tained the  batteau,  much  against  the  men’s 
will,  to  examine  a rivulet,  or  stream,  burst- 
ing through  the  rocks  and  stones  on  the 
north  side,  by  which  it  discharged  itself 
into  the  Mohawk.  This  rivulet,  I was  in- 
formed, turns  several  mills  higher  up  the 
country,  then  sinks  into  the  earth,  and  is 
lost  until  it  is  again  discovered  forcing  its 
passage  through  the  rocky  bank  before 
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mentioned.  This  induced  me  to  think,  that, 
if  the  weight  and  body  of  the  water  were 
great,  instead  of  small,  it  might  in  time 
wear  and  force  away  the  rocks  that  ob- 
struct its  freer  passage,  in  some  degree' 
similar  to  what  I take  to  have  been  the 
case  at  the  Hill-falls. 

Lower  down,  on  the  south  side,  is  the 
first  settlement  that  was  made  by  Sir 
William  Johnson,  given  him,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  by  Admiral  Warren.  This  is  still 
a good  orchard,  that  was  planted  by  him. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a primary  ob- 
ject with  the  earlier  settlers  in  America, 
and  very  properly  so;  but,  at  present, 
there  seems  little  or  no  attention  paid  to 
planting  new  or  re-planting  old  orchards. 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  settlement,  there 
are  still  to  be  seen,  on  the  side  of  some  per- 
pendicular rocks,  the  etchings  of  seven 
Indians  with  their  canoes,  as  first  sketched 
by  themselves  before  they  went  out  to 
war;  from  which  expedition  as  they  never 
returned,  and  no  account  being  received 
of  them,  the  tribe  of  Indians  to  which  they 
belonged  have  continued  to  etch  them 
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afresh  as  they  occasionally  pass  that 
way. 

We  shot  through  several  other  rapids; 
among  them  was  Wylowkee-rapid,  seven- 
teen miles  from  Cromwell’s  and  thirteen 
from  Skenectady : it  was  both  strong  and 
deep.  There  was  but  little  interval  land 
from  the  spot  where  I breakfasted,  until 
within  six  miles  of  Skenectady.  The  banks 
of  the  river  in  general,  for  this  distance, 
are  rocky  or  rolling  stones  in  a kind  of 
sandy  loam.  A part  of  the  bank  on  the 
north  side,  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  exhi- 
bited more  of  a real  gravel  than  I had  seen 
before  in  America.  Here  the  hills  again 
spread  more  apart,  and  the  interval,  or 
levels,  grew  wider  as  we  approached  near 
to  Skenectady:  the  distance  from  Crom- 
well’s was  thirty  miles. 

As  my  batteau-men  had  conducted  them- 
selves with  more  civility  and  attention 
than  their  appearance  promised,  I satis- 
fied them  liberally,  yet  I believe  they  would 
have  given  one-half  the  money  to  have  had 
their  curiosity  respecting  me  satisfied; 
for,  the  truth  (that  I travelled  from  motives 
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of  curiosity)  they  could  not  believe.  At 
the  time  I was  making  my  minutes  at  the 
Hill-falls,  one  of  them  came  up;  and, 
looking  me  full  in  the  face,  asked  whether 
I was  not  a great  engineer ; and  possibly 
it  might  be  from  entertaining  such  an  idea 
that  they  treated  me  with  so  much  civility. 

On  the  following  day,  I went  to  see  the 
Cohoez,  some  miles  below  Skenectady, 
being  reckoned  a great  curiosity.  They 
are  about  two  miles  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Mohawk  into  the  North-river.  The 
river  is  contracted  to  one  hundred  yards ; 
the  rock  over  which  it  pours  extends,  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  about  thirty  feet  in 
height,  but  the  fall  altogether  is  near  se- 
venty feet.  To  those,  who  had  not  seen 
greater,  it  would  appear  tremendous ; but, 
having  so  recently  seen  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
these  did  not  quite  answer  my  expectation. 

At  the  back  of  the  town  of  Skenectady 
is  a tract  of  wood  land,  twelve  miles  by 
eight,  reserved  for  the  use  of  every  towns- 
man who  chus.es  to  cut  and  fetch  his  own 
iire-wood. 

Taking  the  stage  to  Albany,  it  was  for- 
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tunate  I sat  on  the  fore  seat  with  the  dri- 
ver, as,  going  down  a stony  hill,  one  of 
the  reins  unbuckled,  and  the  two  leaders 
turned  short  round;  the  driver,  quitting 
his  reins  altogether,  jumped  off  to  head 
them,  and,  if  I had  not  caught  them  up 
and  with  all  my  strength  reined  back  the 
two  wheel-horses,  the  coachee  must  have 
overturned  on  the  side  of  a precipice,  and 
in  all  probability  some  lives  have  been 
lost.  I could  have  saved  myself  as  readily 
as  Citizen  Driver,  but  a sense  of  duty  to 
so  many  fellow-passengers  (eleven)  pre- 
vented me. 

I lay  at  Lewis’s,  the  old  City-tavern,  in 
Albany,  paying  seven  shillings  for  my 
supper  and  bed,  without  faring  so  well  as 
at  Cromwell’s.  Sturgeon  is  in  such  plen- 
ty and  is  so  common  a food  at  Albany, 
that,  in  derision,  it  is  called  Albany-beef 
by  other  Americans. 

I took  the  mail  coach  for  Poughkeepsie, 
the  fare  twenty-four  shillings,  and  expe- 
rienced sad  management  and  delays  at  the 
ferry  crossing  the  North-river.  We  fared 
still  worse  at  Kinderhook,  at  the  house 
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where  we  breakfasted,  which  was  kept 
by  a very  young  man,  of  the  name  of 
Ely.  It  was  ten  o’clock,  yet  the  room  - 
was  filthy  to  an  extreme  from  the  over- 
night’s debauch.  There  was  nothing  in 
readiness  and  but  little  to  be  obtained, 
yet  I paid  three  shillings  for  a dish  or  two 
of  bad  coffee  and  a slice  of  bread  and  but- 
ter, which  I chose  to  help  myself  to.  My 
travelling  companions,  however,  had  for- 
tified their  stomachs  on  the  road  by  sling- 
drinking, a prevailing  pernicious  custom 
throughout  America.  It  consists  of  a 
good  deal  of  spirit,  plenty  of  sugar,  and 
very  little  water,  in  a tumbler-glass.  Smok- 
ing, from  morning  till  night,  is  as  preva- 
lent, even  with  boys. 

Two  miles  from  Kinderhook,  I noticed 
a black  coal-like  slate  on  the  top  and  sides 
of  some  of  the  hills.  The  adjacent  land 
was  worth  but  little ; but,  should  coals  be 
found  here,  they  may  prove  of  considera- 
ble value,  being  so  near  to  the  North-river. 
Bad  attention  at  the  houses  we  stopped  at, 
added  to  the  intolerant  self-willed  Citizen 
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Drivers,  made  it  twelve  at  night  before  we 
reached  Poughkeepsie,  at  which  we  ought 
to  have  arrived  by  seven.  During  the  last 
three  hours,  we  were  obliged  frequently 
to  alight  and  walk  down  several  hills,  (or 
run  the  risk  of  breaking  our  necks,)  though 
it  rained  fast  and  was  very  dark. 

There  being  good  sloop-packets  from 
this  place  to  New  York,  I quitted  the 
coach  and  stopped  to  get  my  linen  dried, 
which,  for  want  of  two  yards  of  wax  or 
oiled  cloth,  to  spread  over  our  trunks,  was 
completely  soaked.  Taking  my  passage 
by  water,  we  sailed  pleasantly  down  the 
North-river,  passing  the  high  lands,  West- 
point,  Stony-point,  &c.  The  land  on  both 
sides  was  remarkably  barren  for  so  great 
a distance ; steep  rocks  of  lime-stone  and 
slate,  partly  covered  with  shrub-oak,  pine, 
and  cedar.  What  few  houses  are  seen  are 
small  and  indifferent,  with  but  little  of  the 
land  cleared  for  cultivation ; indeed  it  did 
not  seem  worth  the  expense.  As  we  drew 
near  to  New  York,  a few  pleasant  good- 
looking  houses  enlivened  and  cheared  the 
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prospect,  from  so  long  and  uniform  a view 
of  barren  rocks.  The  passage  by  the 
packet  was  fourteen  shillings. 

The  length  and  detail  of  this  excursion 
may  possibly  have  proved  tiresome  to  the 
Reader;  and,  for  that  reason,  I have  en- 
deavoured to  abridge  the  account  of  my 
other  journeys  through  the  states.  I un- 
dertook this  journey  from  a two-fold  mo- 
tive ; to  examine,  as  an  agriculturist,  some 
of  the  richest  lands  in  America,  of  which 
so  much  had  been  said ; and  again  to  ob- 
serve the  mind  of  man  in  its  progress  from 
the  original  savage  to  civilized  life,  as  well 
as  in  its  retrograde  movements  from  civi- 
lization to  the  savage  state.  I wished  like- 
wise to  compare  the  present  state  of  the 
Indian  tribes  with  that  in  which  I had  seen 
them  nearly  forty  years  before,  and  also 
the  difference  in  opinion  which  it  might 
make  in  my  own  mind,  between  former 
juvenile  ideas  and  those  of  a more  advan- 
ced time  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Observations  on  the  progress  from  the  savage  to  ci- 
vilized life , and  the  retrograde  movements  from 
civilization  to  the  savage  state ; character  of  the 
Indian  savage . 


The  original  savage  moves  on  slowly 
and  reluctantly,  while  under  no  particular 
impulse.  He  considers  ease  as  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  in  life,  and  is  not  rea- 
dily roused  from  it  but  by  the  force  of 
some  strong  passion.  Yet,  when  moved 
by  hunger  to  pursue  his  game,  by  revenge 
or  hatred  to  destroy  his  adversary,  or  by 
national  honour  to  engage  an  enemy,  no- 
thing in  human  nature  can  exceed  the  ar- 
dour of  his  exertions.  Otherwise,  he 
conceives  it  useless  and  ridiculous  to  la- 
bour more  than  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
few  wants  he  has ; such  as  to  procure  fish 
and  game  for  his  provision ; a hut,  or 
wigwam,  in  preference  to  a larger  house, 
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which  he  says  must  be  very  troublesome ; 
and  furs,  to  exchange  for  spirits;  consi- 
dering intoxication  as  his  greatest  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  little  land  appropriated  for  corn 
and  tobacco  is  cultivated  by  the  women, 
for  he  thinks  it  beneath  him ; nor  have  I 
known  a single  instance  of  an  Indian  cul- 
tivating his  rich  lands,  or  exerting  any 
mental  talents  to  become  opulent,  although 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce 
them  to  it.  The  same  may  be  said  res- 
pecting their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
for  which  so  much  money  has  been  cajo- 
led out  of  the  pockets  of  the  credulous 
by  knaves,  and  by  fools  who  have  be- 
lieved the  knaves.  I do  not  assert  this 
solely  from  my  own  observations  and  re- 
searches, in  wrhich  I was  tolerably  inqui- 
sitive; but  I understood  the  same  from 
others,  who  had  been  much  more  among 
them.  For  myself,  I can  seriously  de- 
clare that  I never  met  with  or  heard  of  one 
real  American  Christian  savage,  who  con- 
tinued to  live  and  reside  with  his  tribe.  It 
is  true,  there  are  a few  savages  who  have 
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allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized  by  mis- 
sionaries, and  have  received  a Christian 
name.  In  the  same  way,  and  with  similar 
ideas,  as  they  would  (from  savage  polite- 
ness) receive  the  honour  of  knighthood  or 
any  other  title  from  their  red  brethren,  (so 
they  call  Europeans,)  who  should  tell  them 
they  brought  such  power  from  the  Great 
King  that  ruled  and  governed  on  the 
other  side  the  Great  Belt,  and  press  them 
to  receive  such  honour ; for,  as  such  on- 
ly have  they  any  idea  of  the  title  of  Chris- 
tian. 

But  there  was  no  difficulty  in  meeting 
with  many  savage  Christians.  When  we 
look  at  those  who  have  been  born  and  bred 
in  civilized  society,  retiring  to  the  desert 
for  subsistence,  they  appear  to  make  a 
rapid  progress  in  losing  every  mental  re- 
finement, in  proportion  to  the  distance  they 
get  from  the  comfortable  enjoyments  of 
civilized  life.  But  there  are  few  (unless 
they  begin  early  in  life)  who  are  capable 
of  becoming  the  complete  Indian,  to  live 
by  hunting  and  fishing  only;  and,  as  these 
Anglo-American  back-woodsmen  carry 
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with  them  a propensity  for  a greater  variety 
of  indulgences,  they  are  necessarily  obli- 
ged to  labour  more  to  obtain  them.  But 
I found  no  more  mind  among  these  retro- 
grade Christians  than  among  the  Indian 
savages. 

I would  not  have  it  inferred,  from  this 
account,  that  it  is  in  the  slenderest  degree 
advisable  or  eligible  to  live  among  the  real 
Indians ; it  is  only  in  comparison  with  the 
white  savage,  or  American  back-woods- 
man, I would  prefer  living  as  areal  Indian. 
The  pretty  tales  that  are  told,  of  the  per- 
fect state  of  independence,  &c.  of  the  na- 
tive Indians,  are  all  idle  nonsense. 

The  Six  Nations  are  esteemed  among 
the  better  or  more  humanized  tribe  of  In- 
dians: yet  these,  as  well  as  the  other 
tribes,  are  so  brutally  savage,  that,  when- 
ever any  of  their  passions  are  afloat,  they 
seldom  entertain  more  than  one  idea,  the 
idea  or  impulse  of  the  moment,  by  which 
the  Indian  is  always  governed,  regardless 
of  consequences:  compound  ideas  he  ne- 
ver calculates  upon.  If  a savage  likes 
not  your  countenance,  he  tells  you  so  in 
o 2 
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plain  terms,  careless  of  what  may  follow : 
he  will  be  equally  explicit  if  he  likes  you, 
and  so  far  there  is  no  hypocrisy,  which 
serves  as  a set  off  against  his  want  of  po- 
liteness. But,  prone  to  intoxication,  he 
follows  the  first  impulse  of  his  passion,  be 
it  what  it  may.  Should  he  say  he  will  kill 
you,  he  does  so,  or  tries  at  it,  without 
farther  hesitation.  It  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  killing  his  own  child  or  himself,  (his 
father  alone,  with  the  elder  warriors,  ha- 
ving some  power  to  controul  him) ; pos- 
sessed and  engrossed  by  one  idea  only,  he 
executes  that  without  looking  for  a second. 
Or,  give  him  provision  for  five  days,  as- 
suring him  he  can  receive  no  more  until 
the  sixth ; he  will  devour  it  all  at  one  or 
two  meals,  according  to  his  appetite  at  the 
time,  without  a second  idea  of  care  about 
to-morrow. 

I found  little  or  no  difference  in  my  own 
opinion,  from  my  earliest  acquaintance 
with  them  to  the  last,  as  relating  to  a com- 
parison between  the  free  and  independent 
state  of  savages,  and  the  seemingly  more 
confined  state  of  civilized  life.  As  to  the 
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savages  themselves,  in  their  persons  and 
manners,  they  appeared  to  me  much  infe- 
rior to  what  I conceived  of  them  before : 
I could  scarcely  believe  they  belonged  to 
the  same  tribes  I had  formerly  visited. 
The  change,  from  an  undaunted,  bold, 
open  countenance,  to  a tame  submissive- 
ness, without  a single  acquirement  in  lieu 
to  benefit  their  situation,  (unless  intoxica- 
tion, as  often  as  they  can  procure  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  be  admitted  as  such,)  made 
them  objects  of  pity,  without  one  trait  left 
in  their  character  to  admire. 

It  was  evident,  that,  when  any  of  the 
Indian  tribes  admitted  free  intercourse  and 
settlement  among  them,  by  disposal  of 
their  lands  for  annual  tributary  allowan- 
ces, which  took  from  them  the  spur  to  ac- 
tive exertions,  they  shrank  and  melted 
away  to  nothing,  and  in  a few  years  more 
will  probably  be  quite  extinct.  But  there 
are  other  tribes  of  Indians,  who  have 
more  prudently  retreated  as  the  America- 
nised Europeans  have  advanced,  retiring 
into  the  still  farther  back  countries,  among 
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the  more  distant  nations  of  Indians;  and 
these  retain  the  primitive  energy  of  savage 
warriors. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Paradoxical  difference  in  Americans , relative  to 
England  and  France  as  governments;  and  be- 
tween Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  as  individuals  ; 
hardships  of  the  French  emigrants  from  the  West 
Indies . 


I now  resume  what  may  more  proper- 
ly be  called  the  thread  of  my  own  perso- 
nal history.  Soon  after  my  arrival  with 
my  family  in  America,  I noticed  a singu- 
lar paradoxical  difference  in  the  people  of 
America,  between  their  conduct  relative 
to  England  and  France  as  countries  and 
governments,  and  that  which  they  exhibi- 
ted to  English  and  French  individuals. 
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When  speaking  of  the  countries,  their 
partiality  in  favour  of  the  French  was 
glaringly  conspicuous,  creating  doubts  in 
my  mind  as  to  my  own  reception  as  an  in 
dividual ; but  I found  it  just  the  reverse. 
An  Englishman,  of  any  respectability  of 
character  and  conduct,  would  be  noticed 
and  courted  to  form  intimate  connections ; 
while  Frenchmen,  who  to  all  appearance 
merited  equal  attention,  were  treated  with 
cold  civility  and  distant  politeness,  as  if 
they  were  fearful  of  encouraging  too  great 
an  intimacy  with  them.  And  I believe  the 
return  of  affection  to  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  the  individuals  of  England,  would 
have  quickened  apace,  if  conciliatory  mea- 
sures had  been  taken  after  acknowledging 
their  independence  and  making  peace  with 
them. 

On  my  landing  at  Baltimore,  it  was  af- 
flicting to  see  the  great  number  of  French 
families  arriving  from  St.  Domingo  and 
other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  whence 
they  fled  to  save  themselves  from  being 
butchered  by  their  own  slaves.  Some  with 
but  little,  and  more  without  any  of  their 
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immense  property ; in  an  instant  reduced 
to  absolute  penury  and  want.  To  add  to 
their  sufferings,  many  of  those,  who  had 
providentially  saved  something  from  the 
flames  and  from  the  hands  of  their  destroy- 
ers, by  getting  it  on  board  of  American 
vessels,  were  stopped  in  their  passage  both 
by  English  and  French  cruisers,  who, 
equally  cruel,  robbed  them  of  the  small 
pittance  they  thought  they  had  saved.. 
The  English  considered  themselves  justi- 
fied by  the  laws  of  war,  the  French  crui- 
sers treated  them  as  emigrants;  but,  in 
truth,  it  was  no  better  than  savage  cruelty 
in  both.  It  was  little  or  nothing  better 
than  robbery  at  a fire,  and  with  many  this 
was  literally  the  case : their  little  all , thus 
taken,  being  just  saved  from  the  ravages 
of  jire  and  sword.  Numbers  of  them  I 
conversed  with  were  glad  to  save  their 
lives,  while  their  plantations  were  in 
flames,  set  on  fire  by  their  own  negroes ; 
and,  from  a state  of  affluence  and  luxury, 
I have  known  them  reduced  to  eat  the 
bread  of  charity. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


Mr.  L — — , of  New  York,  in  the  character  of 
Captain  Bobadil. 


Complaints  against  the  British  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  its  cruisers,  with  loud 
threatenings  of  a war,  soon  pervaded  the 
United  States.  An  Englishman  could  not 
walk  along  the  street,  go  to  a coffee-house, 
the  post-office,  or  any  public  place,  with- 
out his  feelings  being  insulted.  One  in 
stance  may  suffice. 

I was  at  the  Tontine  Coffee-house,  at 
New  York,  when  a Mr.  L , expres- 

sing his  hopes  of  a war  with  England,  de- 
clared the  English  were  such  cowards, 
compared  to  Americans,  that  'he  should 
be  glad  to  see  a fleet  of  British  men-of-war 
dare  to  approach  and  attack  New  York; 
being  convinced,  that  sufficient  numbers 
of  brave  Americans  (himself  one)  would 
instantly  collect , board,  and  conquer.  In 
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which  case,  he  said,  he  would  put  all  to 
the  sword,  and  then  strew  their  carcases 
on  Long-island  by  way  of  manure,  the  on- 
ly good  that  he  knew  Englishmen  were  fit 

for.  Mr.  L certainly  acted  Captain 

Bobadil  to  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  cha- 
racter. This  and  much  more  abusive  ri- 
baldry was  performed  under  the  banner  of 
a cap  of  liberty.  Inquiring  of  a gentleman 
present,  why  this  was  permitted  in  a pu- 
blic coffee-room,  among  prudent  sober 
mercantile  men,  he  observed,  that,  in  a 
country  of  liberty , every  man  claimed  the 
privilege  of  saying  what  he  thought ; I then 
hinted,  that  another  might  reply.  “ Yes, 
he  might,  but  I advise  thee  not,  friend;” 
(it  was  a Quaker  I was  conversing  with ;) 
“ for,  should  the  reply  give  offence,  it  is 
probable  they  would  take  the  liberty  of 
kicking  thee  out.”  I thanked  him  for  so 
good  an  account  of  their  one-sided  liberty, 
and  followed  his  advice. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Purchase  a farm  in  Rhode  island;  suspected  of  being 
a spy  ; embargo. 


I had  travelled  over  great  part  of  Ame- 
rica, without  meeting  with  a situation  to 
answer  my  expectations.  On  the  contrary, 
my  doubts  were  nearly  converted  into  cer- 
tainty, that  my  favourite  projected  scheme 
of  farming  upon  a grand  scale  could  not 
be  accomplished  to  advantage.  I had 
bought  a small  farm  of  seventy-six  acres, 
near  Newport,  in  Rhode-island,  as  a tem- 
porary residence  for  my  family,  while  I 
made  my  researches. 

It  unfortunately  happened,  however, 
that,  while  thus  employed,  the  growing 
uneasiness  between  England  and  America 
greatly  increased,  until  it  was  suspected 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  spies  all  over  the  United 
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States ; and  the  Englishman,  who  did  not 
inveigh  against  his  native  country  with 
equal  or  more  violence  than  themselves, 
became  liable  to  such  suspicion.  And 
sorry  I am  to  say,  there  were  many  such 
degenerate  sons  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  who  made  no  scruple  of  it;  but 
it  was  some  satisfaction  to  find  they  were 
heartily  despised  by  Americans  of  cha- 
racter. 

While  1 was  debating  in  my  own  mind 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  in  regard  to  my 
own  pursuits,  I could  not  but  observe, 
that,  noticed  and  respected  as  I was  by 
many  of  the  first  people  in  the  country,  it 
did  not  save  me  from  suspicion,  and  that 
the  multitude  honoured  me  with  their  no- 
tice by  announcing  me  a spy.  Mr.  More, 
the  British  consul,  who  advised  me  to  be 
on  my  guard,  was  the  first  who  informed 
me,  and  I treated  the  report  (not  the  re- 
porter) with  the  contempt  I thought  it 
merited.  At  length,  I heard  other  whis- 
pers, insinuations,  and  threatenings,  as  I 
walked  along  the  streets,  until  my  own 
farming  man  at  last  told  me  bluntly,  (yet 
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in  good  nature,)  that  the  people  considered 
me  as  a spy ; and,  on  my  questioning  him 
as  to  the  cause,  he  answered  drily,  that  I 
appeared  to  know  things  so  well,  and  ex- 
plored the  country  so  much,  the  people 
could  not  believe  ^but  I had  some  other 
business  beside  hunting  after  farms.  He 
added,  that  I was  known  likewise  to  be  an 
old  officer,  who  had  seen  various  services 
by  sea  and  land,  with  a capability  (magni- 
fied by  them)  of  noticing,  advising,  and 
directing,  which  they  conceived  must  have 
been  connected  with  secret  views. 

However  I might  despise  the  report  per- 
sonally, it  was  not  a pleasant  one,  nor  to 
be  trifled  with,  as  relative  to  my  family ; 
and,  in  a republican  government,  as  Ame- 
rica is,  if  a war  ensued,  it  was  fraught  with 
danger  where  the  multitude  rise  superior 
to  the  laws.  To  speak  plainly,  I did  not 
like  the  appearance  of  things : to  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  a spy,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  any  way  aiding  in  taking 
part  against  my  native  country,  were  alter- 
natives I could  not  well  submit  to,  if  in 
my  power  to  remedy. 
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An  embargo  was  then  laid  on  all  the 
ports  in  America,  which  seemed  to  cut  off 
a retreat;  but,  relying  on  my  powers  of 
exertion  to  rise  correspondent  to  the  emer- 
gency, I considered  well  the  subject,  and 
had  made  up  my  mind  in  what  manner  to 
proceed  as  soon  as  the  embargo  should 
be  taken  off ; when  Dame  Fortune  turned 
up  a lucky  card,  that  enabled  me  to  sail 
for  England  previously  to  the  removal  of 
the  embargo. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


Engage  the  Britannia  transport,  to  convey  my  family 
to  England;  Captain  Baynton,  of  the  Nautilus , 
sloop  of  war,  detained  on  shore  by  the  people  at 
Newport;  occurrences  thereon ; sail  for  England; 
deliver  to  the  minister  a narrative  of  plain  facts , 
previously  to  his  interview  with  the  American 
Plenipotentiary . 


The  Britannia,  transport,  arriving  at 
Rhode-island,  with  General  Rochambeau 
and  his  suite  from  Martinico,  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  of  embarking,  which  I did 
not  neglect.  At  that  time,  no  man  in 
America  could  well  know  more  of  their 
real  grievances,  and  the  effect  produced  on 
the  public  mind  in  disposing  it  for  war 
with  England,  than  myself;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  my  own  private  concerns,  I con- 
ceived, that,  to  convey  substantial  infor- 
mation to  the  British  ministry,  without 
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palliating  on  one  side,  or  aggravating  on 
the  other,  would  be  the  best  service  I could 
render  both  countries.  Those  who  are 
employed  by  government,  to  procure  in- 
formation, too  often  shape  it  to  what  they 
think  will  please. 

On  those  various  grounds,  I resolved  to 
return  instantly;  but  the  democrats,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  governor 
of  the  state,  the  judge,  the  revenue-officers 
of  the  port,  and  principal  merchants  of  the 
place,  assembled  tumultuously ; and,  pro- 
ceeding on  board  the  Britannia,  unbent  her 
sails  and  brought  them  on  shore,  struck 
her  masts  and  yards,  and  took  forcible 
possession,  declaring  themselves  the  best 
judges  whether  a ship,  coming  in  under  a 
flag  of  truce  to  land  French  officers,  ought 
to  be  detained  or  not.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary to  make  application  to  the  President, 
General  Washington.  I hesitated  not, 
however,  to  engage  the  whole  of  the  Bri- 
tannia’s cabin,  and  then  posted  off  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, with  a tender  of  my  services  to 
the  British  minister. 

During  this  Mr.  J was  preparing  to 
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sail  for  England  on  the  subject  of  American 
complaints.  It  was  more  than  600  miles 
to  Philadelphia,  and  back  again,  yet  I 
went  thither  and  returned  within  a week, 
ready  for  embarking,  and  before  the  order 
of  the  president  was  obtained  for  the  Bri- 
tannia’s permission  to  sail ; — possibly  some 
little  delay  also  arose,  with  a political  view, 
to  give  Mr.  J the  start. 

While  thus  waiting,  an  occurrence  hap- 
pened which  may  farther  shew  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  the  Americans  at  the  time. 
The  Nautilus,  sloop  of  war,  arrived  at 
Newport,  with  the  French  Governor  of 
St.  Lucie.  I was  walking  into  the  town, 
and  met  the  British  consul  with  Captain 
Baynton  and  his  first  lieutenant:  seeing 
them  escorted  by  Captain  Davis,  the 
sheriff,  and  going  towards  the  court-house, 
I suspected  something  amiss  and  followed, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  enter  or  converse 
with  them.  The  state-assembly  was  then 
sitting : I waited  a short  time,  gained  ad- 
mittance, and  understood  Captain  Baynton 
had  been  sent  for  on  account  of  some 
American  seamen  reported  to  be  on  board 
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the  Nautilus ; and  it  was  determined  that 
the  captain,  with  his  lieutenant,  who  was 
on  shore  at  the  same  time,  should  be  de- 
tained until  a committee  was  sent  on  board 
to  examine  the  ship’s  company,  books,  &c. 
Captain  Baynton,  after  making  some  in- 
effectual attempts  to  get  away,  was  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  the  committee’s  going- 
on  board,  accompanied  by  the  consul, 
whom  as  a refugee  they  treated  with 
contempt. 

On  their  return,  Colonel  Sherburne  in- 
formed the  house  that  they  found  all  hands 
at  quarters,  with  the  guns  loaded,  but 
were  received  with  great  politeness.  The 
ship’s  company  was  mustered,  the  books 
examined,  and  every  thing  complied  with, 
except  permitting  six  men  (who  called 
themselves  Americans)  to  come  on  shore 
with  them,  without  an  order  from  the  cap- 
tain. It  was  then  resolved,  that  Captain 
Baynton  and  his  lieutenant  should  not  be 
allowed  to  depart,  until  those  six  men 
were  safe  on  shore,  discharged,  and  paid. 
After  some  consideration,  Captain  Baynton 
sent  an  order,  by  which  the  men  were 
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brought  on  shore ; and,  about  two  in  the 
morning,  Captain  Baynton  and  his  lieu- 
tenant were  liberated,  Mr.  More,  the  con- 
sul, being  bound  for  the  payment  of  what 
moneys  were  due  to  them.  The  ensuing 
day,  certificates  for  each  man’s  money  were 
made  out,  signed  by  the  captain  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  consul.  A new  difficulty 
then  nrose;  every  merchant  in  town  was 
fearful  of  being  suspected  to  side  with  the 
British,  if  he  credited  those  certificates,  so 
as  to  advance  money  on  them : this  I was 
well  assured  of  by  the  first  merchant  in 
the  place.  The  consul’s  personal  credit 
was  not  sufficient  to  procure  the  cash  any 
other  way;  and,  hearing  of  this,  I waited 
on  the  consul,  and  advanced  the  money. 

When  all  was  thus  settled,  I laughed  at 
Colonel  Sherburne  and  the  other  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  for  trusting  them- 
selves on  board  the  Nautilus;  assuring 
them,  that,  if  I had  been  the  commanding- 
officer  when  they  went  on  board,  I would 
have  played  them  a Yanky  trick  in  return, 
by  detaining  the  whole  committee  until 
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the  captain  and  lieutenant  were  sent  on 
board. 

A few  days  after,  I sailed  for  England ; 

and,  running  a race  against  Mr.  J- , the 

American  plenipotentiary,  I was  fortunate 
enough  to  arrive  in  good  time  to  wait  on 
Lord  G — — with  a concise  narrative  of 
facts,  without  fear,  partiality,  or  prejudice, 
on  a subject,  which,  from  the  embargo  in 
America,  could  be  but  little  known.  I 
hope  and  believe  it  was  of  use,  preparing 
his  lordship’s  mind  against  the  meeting 

with  Mr.  J a few  days  after ; and,  as 

the  precise  mode  I suggested  for  settling 
the  differences  was  adopted,  it  matters  not 
with  whom  it  originated,  yet  I may  be 
allowed  to  please  myself  in  thinking  I was 
so  far  serviceable  to  both  countries. 
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CHAPTER  XL1. 

Unsettled  situation  5 a plan  for  purchasing  some  miU 
lions  of  acres  of  land ; embark  for  the  Bahamas ; 
land  at  Nassau , in  New  Providence . 

Having  devoted  as  much  of  my  time 
and  attention  to  the  public  concerns  as 
were  necessary  and  requisite,  and  settled 
such  of  my  own  private  affairs  as  absence 
and  other  circumstances  made  expedient, 
I then  looked  about  to  consider  what  was 
next  best  to  be  done  ; but  never,  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  did  I find  myself  in  so 
complete  a void.  This  never  continues 
long  with  an  active  mind. 

Disappointed  in  some  attempts  to  re- 
settle in  England,  I became  disposed  for 
the  most  hazardous  enterprise  that  might 
offer  or  be  thought  of ; and,  giving  full 
scope  to  a range  of  extravagant  ideas  that 
then  started,  I endeavoured  to  digest  some 
of  them  to  the  possibility  and  probability 
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of  being  realized.  Like  other  projectors, 
the  more  I thought  on  one  grand  specula- 
tive plan  I had  conceived,  the  more  satis- 
fied I was  with  it ; but  it  required  exten- 
sive power  as  well  as  capital. 

With  my  project  prepared  for  explana- 
tion, I waited  on  , who  was  soon 

satisfied  that  a small  expense,  with  but 
little  risk,  would  be  sufficient  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a mighty  undertaking,  whe- 
ther the  whole  immense  fabric  proposed 
to  be  built  thereon  should  ever  take  effect 
or  not : secrecy  was  so  essential,  that  it 
was  agreed  no  third  person  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  it,  until  the  first 
grand  point  was  obtained,  which,  insur- 
ing possession,  might  then  be  proceeded 
on  without  that  apprehension  of  defeat  it 
was  liable  to  at  first.  I undertook  the 
whole  of  the  active  preparations,  until  the 
first  blow  was  to  be  struck  to  insure  suc- 
cess ; then,  and  not  till  then,  did  I re- 
quire that  pecuniary  aid  which  I possessed 
not,  and  without  which  nothing  could  bo 
achieved.  This  was  to  be  ready  and  at 
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my  command  when  wanted,  and  things 
were  put  accordingly  in  train. 

Taking  my  eldest  son  with  me,  I left  all 
the  rest  of  my  family  in  England.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost ; and,  hearing  of  a 
ship  ready  to  sail  for  the  Bahamas,  from 
Liverpool,  I embarked  from  that  port, 
sending  letters  to  America,  by  different 
conveyances,  to  facilitate  my  plan.  It 
was  pretty  generally  understood  that  I 
was  going  to  settle  at  the  Bahamas,  where 
I was  to  have  1200  acres  of  land  given  me 
for  cultivation,  and  there  was  truth  enough 
in  the  circumstance,  on  which  to  found 
the  supposition. 

At  the  time  I am  speaking  of,  there 
were  seventeen  millions  of  acres  of  land 
to  be  sold  in  Georgia,  and  this  iji  truth 
was  my  real  grand  object.  I knew  that 
no  foreign  government  would  be -permit* 
ted  to  purchase,  but  a private  unsus- 
pected individual  might,  as  a matter  of 
speculation,  buy  all  he  was  able  to  agree 
and  pay  for;  through  whose  agency  it 
might  afterwards  be  managed.  The  sett- 
ling and  inhabiting  those  parts  bordering 
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on  the  river  Mississipi,  by  the  influence 
of  any  powerful  maritime  nation,  might 
easily  be  effected.  A rupture  with  Spain 
was  then  expected ; who,  either  by  treaty, 
might  have  been  induced  to  give  up  the 
Fioridas  for  an  equivalent,  or  be  com- 
pelled so  to  do.  Supposing,  then,  that 
Great  Britain  was  again  possessed  of  Flo- 
rida, as  well  as  Canada,  she  would  have 
had  the  two  grand  navigable  inlets  and 
outlets  of  communication  for  commerce, 
with  a command  of  all  the  rich  back  ter- 
ritories of  North  America. 

Kentucky,  and  most  of  the  western  back 
countries,  were  then  complaining  and 
threatening  to  withdraw  from  the  union, 
if  the  navigation  of  the  Mississipi  was  not 
made  free  for  them,  and  which  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  United  States  then  to 
do.  Any  new  settled  country,  increasing 
in  population  to  100,000,  has  a right  to 
claim  being  free  and  independent,  and 
this  would  not  have  been  long  under  the 
influence  of  the  government  1 had  in  con- 
templation. 

Imagination  led  me  to  consider  my  in- 
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tended  purchase  as  the  link  of  the  chain  to 
join  the  JFloridas  with  Kentucky,  and  all 
the  rich  tract  of  back  country  along  the 
Ohio ; and,  as  the  western  posts  were 
not  then  given  up  and  doubts  entertained 
whether  they  would  or  not,  the  connec- 
tion with  Upper  Canada  would  have  been 
easily  accomplished,  and  the  United  States 
isolated.  Such  was  my  airy  castle,  at 
that  time.  How  far  it  would  be  prudent 
to  attempt  it  at  all,  or  to  make  a purchase 
of  not  less  than  ten  and  as  far  as  fifteen 
millions  of  acres,  was  to  be  investigated 
farther  at  the  Bahamas,  or,  as  it  might  hap- 
pen, at  South  Carolina. 

Landing  at  Nassau,  in  New  Providence, 
I was  politely  received  by  the  governor, 
Lord  Dunmore,  whose  inquisitiveness  to 
learn  all  the  motives  of  my  visit  I did  not 
satisfy,  though,  from  my  declining  some 
liberal  offers  of  land  he  made  me,  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  I had  any  views  to 
settle  in  the  Bahamas. 

While  there,  I was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  three  gentlemen  from  Georgia, 
from  whom  I 'gathered  such  information 
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respecting  the  land  and  the  price  it  was  to 
be  bought  at,  (from  three  pence  halfpenny 
to  five  pence  an  acre,)  as  made  it  un- 
necessary to  go  to  that  state.  Congress, 
I understood,  already  appeared  jealous, 
and  claimed  a right  to  control  the  sale  of 
those  lands.  Nothing  could  be  determin- 
ed on  by  me,  therefore,  until  that  question 
was  decided  between  Congress  and  Geor- 
gia ; and,  in  the  event  of  Georgia  succeed- 
ing for  what  they  contended,  viz.  an  un- 
deniable right  to  dispose  of  the  state-lands 
in  any  way  they  thought  best,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  were  the  best  markets 
to  purchase  at. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Concise  account  of  the  Bahamas ; importance  of  these 
islands;  hints  for  sending  convicts  thither ; the 
first  settling  of  these  islands ; a rendezvous  for 
pirates , and  residence  of  the  notorious  sea-robber, 
Blackbeard  ; the  pirates  expelled  and  a govern- 
ment settled ; extraordinary  propagation  of  their 
sheep ; weakness  and  poverty  of  this  settlement  in 
1784;  rapid  improvements  since;  excellent  fish; 
plenty  of  turtle ; all  other  provisions  dear ; M . 
Sounise  and  his  wife , their  ill-treatment  from 
M‘ Kenny,  Captain  of  a privateer  ; undertake  their 
cause  ; oblige  M* Kenny  to  make  restitution  ; li- 
berality of  the  gentlemen  at  Nassau  towards  M> 
Sounise . 

This  affording  rne  a little  time,  I em- 
ployed it  in  examining  and  learning  all  I 
could  concerning  these  apparently  much- 
neglected  islands  ; and  I trust  that  the  fol- 
lowing short  account  of  a part  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  so  little  known  to  people  in 
England,  will  be  neither  unprofitable  nor 
unentertaining.  I was  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wyley,  a very  able  counsellor,  and  late 
p 2 
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solicitor-general  of  those  islands,  for  much 
of  my  information. 

These  islands,  so  long  neglected  by  the 
European  powers,  and  unexplored  even 
by  the  English  settlers  and  their  descen- 
dants, w ho  for  more  than  a century  have 
been  settled  there,  may  henceforth,  on 
account  of  their  valuable  staple  as  well  as 
their  relative  situation,  be  considered 
among  the  more  important  of  our  colo- 
nies. They  extend  from  21°  to  28°  of 
north  latitude,  and  from  71°  to  79°  of  west 
longitude. 

The  principal  islands  are  twenty-six  in 
number ; the  smaller  islands,  or  (as  they 
are  called)  Keys,  amount  to  some  hun- 
dreds : together,  they  form  almost  one 
continued  chain,  extending  from  Turk’s 
Island  to  the  Grand  Bahama,  in  a direc- 
tion nearly  north-west  and  south-east. 
The  principal  harbours,  at  present  known, 
are  those  of  E.xuma;  Nassau,  in  the  Is- 
land of  New  Providence ; and  Little  Har- 
bour, at  Abaco  ; but,  from  the  number, 
extent,  and  situation  of  these  islands,  it 
is  most  probable  there  are  many  other 
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harbours  equally  good  with  those  above 
mentioned.  That  of  Exuma  is  by  far  the 
best  of  the  three,  and  they  are  all  formed 
by  one  or  more  keys,  or  smaller  islands, 
lying  in  front  of  the  principal  island. 

To  perceive  at  one  view  the  importance 
of  these  islands  to  Great  Britain,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  our  homeward-bound 
West-India  trade  in  time  of  war,  as  well 
as  annoying  that  of  France  and  Spain,  no- 
thing more  will  be  necessary  than  to  look 
into  the  map,  and  observe  the  only  two 
passages  by  which  ships  can  return  to 
Europe  from  ports  in  the  West  Indies  ly- 
ing to  the  westward  of  Hispaniola.  One 
passage  lies  between  the  west  end  of  the 
last-mentioned  island  and  the  east  end  of 
Cuba,  by  Crooked  and  Long  Islands ; 
the  other  round  the  west  end  of  Cuba, 
and  thence  through  the  strait  lying  be- 
tween the  coast  of  Florida  and  the  Islands 
of  Abaco,  Grand  Bahama,  &c.  The  for- 
mer of  these  passages  is  commanded  by 
Exuma,  the  latter  by  New  Providence, 
Abaco,  and  the  other  islands  to  the  north- 
west. These  at  all  seasons  afford  safe  har- 
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hours  and  places  of  rendezvous  to  our 
vessels,  while  the  French  and  Spanish 
homeward-bound  ships  must  pass  almost 
within  sight  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  From  these  ports,  our 
cruisers  and  privateers  may  attack  them 
with  great  advantage,  and  their  prizes  be 
sent,  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  into 
places  of  safety,  so  as  to  render  re-cap- 
tures in  general  impracticable. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  to  what  dangers  our  Jamaica 
trade  would  have  been  exposed,  if  the 
Bahamas  had  not  been  restored.  But  it 
is  not  the  situation  alone  that  makes 
these  islands  of  importance  to  Great  Bri- 
tain ; the  extent  of  our  cotton-manufac- 
tures, and  the  many  thousand  industrious 
labourers  to  whom  they  give  bread,  ren- 
der the  cultivation  of  that  raw  material 
an  object  of  much  national  concern  ; and 
the  experience  of  the  productive  crops, 
at  the  time  1 visited  them,  evinced  that 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Bahamas  were 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton. 

The  northernmost  islands,  if  more  clear- 
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ed  and  inhabited  by  industrious  farmers, 
encouraged  thereto  from  England,  are  well 
adapted  for  raising  provisions  in  abun- 
dance for  the  supply  of  the  West-India  Is- 
lands, and  I am  inclined  to  believe  would 
prove  healthy,  which  is  more  than  I think 
of  those  to  the  southward,  otherwise  than 
in  a comparative  degree. 

The  southern  islands  are  best  calculated 
for  getting  rich  in  a short  time,  and  the 
northern  islands  for  living  healthy  and 
comfortable;  nor  do  1 doubt,  but,  in  the 
course  of  a few  years,  the  farmers  in  the 
latter  would  be  at  much  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty, In  the  one,  there  is  a tolerable 
depth  of  soil  to  work  upon;  but,  in  the 
other,  nothing  short  of  actual  proof  would 
have  persuaded  me  to  believe  these  islands 
were  capable  of  such  remarkable  vegetar 
tion  as  I witnessed. 

The  natural  appearance  of  these  islands 
is  far  from  being  encouraging  to  the  hus- 
bandman, who  has  never  before  quitted 
his  native  soil  in  Europe.  In  general,  they 
are  either  rocky  and  mountainous,  or  flat, 
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wet,  and  sandy : the  soil  is  light  and  thin, 
and  in  most  places  but  sparingly  scattered 
over  a white,  porous,  soft,  rock.  Of 
these,  the  first  strata  are  for  the  most  part 
broken  and  unconnected,  lying  in  sheets 
from  three  to  six  inches  thick,  and  either 
covering  or  covered  by  a very  slight  por- 
tion of  light  earth,  sometimes  both.  But, 
however  little  fertility  the  appearances  pro- 
mise, certain  it  is  that  the  tropical  plants 
thrive  as  well  here  as  in  any  of  the  West- 
India  Islands.  This,  possibly,  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  rocks  them- 
selves : these,  from  their  very  porous  na- 
ture, necessarily  receive  4 great  deal  of 
moisture,  which  they  retain  longer  than 
it  is  possible  for  the  soil  alone  to  do  in 
this  hot  climate,  and  they  certainly  yield 
their  exhalations  more  sparingly  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  But,  whatever  may  be 
the  physical  cause,  the  fact  is,  that  the 
long  droughts,  with  which  these  islands 
are  sometimes  visited,  are  by  no  means  so 
injurious  to  plants  as  they  are  found  to  be 
in  most  southern  climates : and  the  cotton, 
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except  in  the  planting-season,  requires 
less  moisture  than  any  other  plant  we  are 
acquainted  with. 

Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  pease,  beans, 
cabbages,  carrots,  and  sallad,  are  culti- 
vated with  little  trouble ; yams,  plaintains, 
and  bananas,  grow  in  great  abundance; 
the  last  articles  generally  wither  away  in 
the  dry  season,  but  spring  up  again,  from 
the  sanie  roots,  for  several  years  succes- 
sively ; by  which  means  much  labour  is 
saved  to  the  planter.  And,  if  farming 
were  more  attended  to  in  these  islands, 
(instead  of  the  false  pride  of  being  called 
planters,)  the  negroes,  at  little  expense, 
would  be  fed  much  better,  without  being 
dependent  for  supplies  from  abroad,  which 
is  often  the  case  in  these  and  still  more  so 
in  the  other  West-India  Islands. 

Dye  -woods  are  found  in  these  islands, 
but  at  present  in  no  great  abundance,  and 
in  all  likelihood  because  not  sought  for. 
They  have  a variety  of  hard  woods,  and 
a small  but  excellent  species  of  mahogany.  / 
Pine  of  a tolerable  size,  and  much  hard- 
er than  that  of  the  continent,  is  found  up- 
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on  some  of  the  islands,  particularly  on 
Abaco.  Ship-timber,  equal  to  any  in  the 
world,  for  vessels  as  large  as  200  tons 
burden,  seems  inexhaustible  on  the  north- 
ernmost islands. 

I acknowlege  myself  no  botanist,  and 
therefore  in  point  of  judgment  claim  but 
little  attention ; but,  so  far  as  opinion  may 
go,  from  a common  view  of  things,  I con- 
ceive there  is  a fine  unexplored  field  for 
botanical  researches.  Pine-apples,  oran- 
ges, limes,  lemons,  guavas,  and  all  the 
tropical  fruits,  with  coffee,  cocoa,  and  pi- 
mento, grow  extremely  well  here ; and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  the  climate  would 
be  equally  favourable  to  indigo,  tobacco, 
and  vines : the  latter  are  indigenous.  I 
observed  them  growing  wild  in  the  woods, 
in  various  places;  from  which  I am  of 
opinion,  that,  if  suitable  situations  for 
vineyards  were  sought  out,  they  might  be 
cultivated  to  advantage  for  domestic  pur- 
poses at  least.  But  their  most  valuable 
production,  at  present,  is  cotton ; and, 
while  that  bears  any  thing  like  its  present 
price,  it  might  be  imprudent  to  attempt 
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any  other  staple  upon  an  expensive  scale, 
on  those  islands  where  it  has  been  proved 
to  grow  to  such  profit. 

But  this  is  no  reason  why  those  islands, 
that  lie  too  far  to  the  northward  for  cotton, 
should  not  be  cultivated  for  other  produc- 
tions, and  the  raising  of  live  stock  ; and, 
with  all  due  deference  to  my  superiors,  if 
these  northerly  Bahama-islands  (that  are 
so  neglected)  had  been  made  choice  of  to 
send  convicts  to,  instead  of  Botany-Bay, 
1 am  persuaded  that  half  the  money,  which 
already  has  been  expended  on  that  distant 
settlement,  would  before  this  time  have 
made  these  islands  highly'  productive  and 
beneficial  to  this  country,  in  a variety  of 
ways ; while  Botany-Bay  will  continue  to 
be  an  eating  canker  as  long  as  it  belongs 
to  us.  It  may  be  said,  we  have  gone  so 
far  in  establishing  our  settlements  at  New 
Holland,  that  they  cannot  now  be  given 
up ; yet  I should  submit,  that  the  convicts 
might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  of  bet- 
ter and  worse;  the  better  to  be  sent  to 
these  nearer  settlements,  as  a milder  pu- 
nishment, and  the  worse  to  Botany-Bay. 
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Cotton  was  first  planted  in  these  islands 
in  the  year  1785,  ten  years  before  I visited 
them.  It  arose  from  the  industry  of  Ame- 
rican loyalists,  and  had  exceeded  their 
own  most  sanguine  expectations.  On 
Exuma,  a planter,  with  no  more  than  thir- 
ty-two slaves,  had  made  nineteen  tons  of 
clean  cotton,  worth  on  the  spot  upwards 
of  2660/.  sterling,  nearly  double  the  whole 
value  of  the  negroes  by  whose  labour  it 
was  made.  Upon  that  and  other  wind- 
ward islands^  people  have  in  general  been 
almost  equally  successful ; and,  in  many 
instances,  a ton  or  a ton  and  a half  has 
been  made  by  tlie  labour  of  a peasant,  his 
wife,  and  one  or  two  children.  Salt  also 
may  be  made,  in  any  quantities,  upon  ma- 
ny of  these  islands,  particularly  on  the 
Turk’s  Islands,  Exuma,  Ragged-island, 
and  at  iVormon’s  Pond. 

As  many  of  the  Bahama-islands  lie  with- 
in the  tropics,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
give  an  account  of  their  climate,  which  is 
like  that  of  the  West-lndia  Islands  in  ge- 
neral. The  same  temperament  prevails 
also,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year,  in 
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the  islands  which  are  situated  farther  north; 
but,  from  November  to  April,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  north-  west  wind  from 
the  continent,  the  air  of  these  last-mention- 
ed islands  is  within  a degree  or  two  of 
frost,  and  fires  are  then  comfortable. 

In  so  temperate  a latitude,  encompassed 
by  the  sea,  (the  air  of  which  is  on  all 
hands  admitted  to  be  more  salubrious  than 
that  of  the  continent,)  the  native  adult  in- 
habitants of  these  islands,  together  with 
those  who  have  been  long  enough  to  be- 
come seasoned  to  a hot  climate,  may  fair- 
ly be  said  to  enjoy  their  health  ; and  their 
numerous  families  exhibit  strong  proofs 
that  the  women  are  prolific,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  the  children  look  sickly.  Yet, 
on  Harbour-island,  among  fifty-eight  fami- 
lies, (all  natives,)  only  five  different  sur- 
names are  found,  viz.  Roberts,  Russell, 
Saunders,  Sawyer,  and  Currie.  Of  the 
Roberts  alone,  there  were  nineteen  fami- 
lies, all  within  three  degrees  of  the  same 
common  stock  or  ancestor.  The  people 
in  this  island  in  particular,  are  remarkable 
for  their  longevity,  which  I attribute  much 
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to  its  northern  situation;  and  thence  I 
think  it  fair  to  infer,  that  those  islands, 
which  are  still  farther  north,  would  prove 
equally  healthy.  ludeed,  were  I to  make 
an  election  for  forming  a new  settlement, 
I should  prefer  these  to  any  other  of  the 
Bahama-islands,  or  to  any  of  the  new  rich- 
est back  lands  in  America. 

It  would  be  but  a small  expense  to  go- 
vernment, to  encourage  and  divert,  to 
these  islands,  the  present  frequent  emi- 
grations to  America  from  this  country. 
The  better  sort  of  convicts  would  supply 
the  new  settlers  with  the  necessary  help 
for  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land ; an 
aid,  which  cannot  be  procured  in  America, 
nor  any  substitute  for  it,  and  without  aid 
of  some  kind  a man  may  as  well  say  he 
possesses  so  many  thousand  acres  of  land 
in  the  moon,  as  in  Kentucky,  &c.  from 
any  advantage  he  may  derive  from  culti- 
vation, beyond  bare  support  to  his  family, 
which  must  be  done  by  his  own  and  their 
hard  labour. 

The  first  European  settlement,  attempt- 
ed in  the  Bahamas,  was  by  the  English, 
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in  1668,  under  a patent  from  Charles  the 
Second,  by  which  the  territorial  property 
of  these  islands  was  granted  to  certain 
persons,  therein  named.  Little,  however, 
was  done,  or  attempted  at  that  time,  and 
the  Bahamas  soon  after  became  a haunt 
for  pirates  and  robbers,  whose  depreda- 
tions were  facilitated  and  retreats  rendered 
secure  by  the  intricacy  of  the  navigation, 
so  little  known  at  that  time.  In  this  state 
did  those  islands  remain  for  almost  forty 
years,  during  a great  part  of  which  period, 
a pirate,  named  Blackbeard,  whose  me- 
mory is  still  famous  there,  possessed  the 
power  of  a petty  prince,  enriching  him- 
self and  his  followers  by  the  plunder  of 
inerchant-ships  that  navigated  those  seas. 
I have  repeatedly  been  under  the  large 
tree  where  he  used  to  sit  and  determine 
all  matters  in  question,  relative  to  life  or 
property,  in  the  most  summary  way. 

To  expel  these  freebooters,  Captain 
Rogers  was  sent  out,  as  governor,  in  the 
year  1718.  He  erected  Fort  Nassau,  up- 
on the  Island  of  New  Providence,  and 
there  fixed  the  seat  of  government.  Since 
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that  period,  some  sort  of  government  has 
been  continued,  and  of  late  has  been  im- 
proved: this  it  wanted.  In  truth,  the 
proprietors,  under  the  grant  of  Charles 
II.  gave  themselves  no  trouble  about  it ; 
and  so  little  was  done,  to  encourage  either 
commerce  or  agriculture  in  these  islands, 
that  until  lately  they  have  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  government,  which 
seemed  indifferent  about  them,  and  con- 
tent so  long  as  they  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  other  power. 

The  inhabitants  were  poor,  and  not  nu- 
merous ; their  property  consisted  of  a few 
small  vessels  and  some  negroes.  Their 
occupations  were  confined  to  fishing, 
wrecking,  and  wood-cutting ; agriculture 
they  had  none,  nor  did  they  conceive  the 
country  capable  of  it.  Their  only  produce 
was  fruit,  with  some  yams^  cassada,  and 
potatoes  ; they  raised  no  sheep  nor  horned 
cattle,  yet  in  no  country  are  sheep  more 
prolific,  yeaning  two  or  three  lambs  in 
common,  sometimes  four,  and  this  twice 
a year. 

Possibly  this  account  may  appear  extra- 
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ordinary  to  English  farmers ; but  it  is  a 
fact,  which  I well  ascertained.  The  mut- 
ton is  inferior  to  none ; and,  if  the  small- 
est attention  were  paid  to  keep  the  sheep 
within  enclosures,  instead  of  suffering 
them  to  run  at  large  in  the  woods,  and  to 
provide  them  with  a little  stover  during 
the  dry  season,  when  the  herbage  is  all 
burnt  up,  they  would  yield  considerable 
profit. 

They  have  a grass  which  grows  in  great 
luxuriance  after  a little  moisture,  and 
would  make  good  hay;  but,  having  no 
winter  to  guard  against,  they  pay  no  at- 
tention to  it,  forgetting  that  the  poor  ani- 
mals are  as  destitute  of  provision,  in  a 
hot  dry  season,  as  they  would  be  in  a cold 
sharp  wintry  climate.  I have  seen  the 
sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  pawing  and 
scraping  with  their  feet  to  get  at  the  roots, 
which  they  would  gnaw  many  inches  with- 
in the  sandy  soil.  But  the  truth  is,  I did 
not  meet  with  a single  person,  in  the  Ba- 
hamas, who  had  any  idea  of  farming, 
though  it  would  richly  repay  them  to  at 
tend  to  it.  To  return  to  the  first  settlers ; 
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their  diet  was  chiefly  fish,  and  even  vege- 
tables were  almost  unknown  among  them. 

In  the  year  1784,  there  were  scarcely 
any  settlements  but  those  on  New  Provi- 
dence, Eleuthera,  and  Harbour-island. 
The  whole  population  then  amounted  to 
1 732  whites,  (men,  women,  and  children,) 
and  2333  persons  of  colour,  a great  pro- 
portion of  whom  were  free ; and,  at  the 
utmost,  there  were  not  500  acres  of  culti- 
vated land  on  all  the  islands.  Their  whole 
export  to  Great  Britain,  during  the  years 
1773  and  1774,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
5216/.  8s.  10«?.  the  principal  part  of  which 
consisted  in  wrecked  goods.  Their  im- 
ports, during  the  same  period,  amounted 
to  3592/.  Os.  id. 

So  contemptible,  indeed,  was  this  go- 
vernment at  that  time,  that  the  capital  was 
taken  and  the  governor  made  prisoner,  in 
the  course  of  the  war  with  our  colonies, 
by  an  American  privateer.  The  Ameri- 
cans committed  no  depredations  upon  the 
inhabitants,  and,  after  a short  stay,  left 
the  island.  The  government  was  there- 
upon re-established,  and  soon  after  again 
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interrupted  by  a considerable  force  from 
the  Havannah,  to  which  the  island  of  New- 
Providence,  with  the  rest  of  the  Bahamas, 
surrendered  by  capitulation  in  November, 
1781. 

By  the  subsequent  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain,  it  was  agreed  that  these  islands 
should  be  restored  to  Great  Britain.  How- 
ever, previous  to  the  notification  of  that 
event,  a volunteer-expedition  was  under- 
taken for  their  recovery,  by  a spirited 
young  partisan,  Lieutenant-colonel  De- 
veaux,  of  the  South-Carolina  militia,  and 
Captain  Dowd,  of  the  Ranger,  privateer, 
of  Saint  Augustine.  They  sailed  from 
Florida,  with  a force  of  two  armed  ves- 
sels and  about  fifty  militia.  After  picking 
up  a few  recruits  at  Eleuthera  and  Har- 
bour-island, they  approached  New  Pro- 
vidence under  the  cover  of  night,  took  by 
surprise  two  stout  galleys  that  guarded 
the  eastern  entrance  of  the  harbour ; and, 
turning  their  guns  against  one  of  the  forts, 
soon  drove  out  the  troops  that  were  in  it. 
After  this  successful  exploit,  a handful  of 
men  were  landed,  and  the  Spanish  gover- 
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nor,  with  the  garrison,  amounting  to  near- 
ly 700  regular  troops,  were  intimidated 
into  a capitulation,  through  a degree  of 
gallantry  and  address  that  have  seldom 
been  equalled. 

Florida  being  ceded  to  Spain,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  among 
whom  were  several  loyal  refugees  from 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  removed,  in 
1784,  to  the  Bahamas,  with  their  property 
and  slaves,  thereby  doubling  the  population 
of  these  islands ; and  it  is  from  that  period 
their  importance  as  a colony  may  be  dated. 
The  islands  were  soon  after  purchased 
from  the  proprietors  by  government,  and 
the  progress  they  have  since  made  is  won- 
derful. 

There  are  now  several  merchants  and 
store-keepers,  whose  annual  exports  and 
imports  amount  singly  to  treble  and  quad- 
ruple the  amount  of  the  whole  exports  and 
imports  of  the  years  1773  and  1774. — 
There  is  likewise  a lucrative  trade  carried 
on  with  the  Spaniards  from  Cuba  and 
Hispaniola,  who  come  over  in  small  fast- 
sailing craft,  bringing  with  them,  besides 
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cattle  and  sugars,  from  five  to  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  specie,  in  each  vessel,  with 
which  they  purchase  goods  to  smuggle 
back  to  those  islands.  The  average-quan- 
tity of  specie  may  be  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  a vessel,  and  seldom  a 
week  passed,  while  I was  there,  but  four 
or  five  of  these  vessels  arrived : their  bu- 
siness was  done  and  they  were  gone  again 
within  a week.  The  trade,  therefore,  is  all 
ready-money  to  the  merchant  and  store- 
keeper, and  it  appeared  to  me,  that,  if  the 
number  of  merchants  and  stores  were  in- 
creased tenfold,  for  supplying  the  Spa- 
niards, the  traffic  thither  would  increase 
as  fast,  it  beiug  a much  more  convenient 
port  for  the  Spaniards  to  come  to,  than  to 
go  so  far  round  to  Jamaica,  if  they  were 
but  sure  of  a market  sufficient  to  supply 
them. 

The  shores  of  the  Bahama-islands  abound 
with  excellent  fish ; turtle  is  in  great  plenty 
and  reasonable.  Indeed,  they  are  the  only 
two  articles  of  provision  that  are  so,  which 
is  so  much  in  favour  of  a farmer  for  raising 
and  fattening  his  stock.  In  the  woods, 
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there  are  wild  pigeons,  which  afford  amuse- 
ment to  those  who  are  fond  of  shooting ; 
there  are  also  wild  cats  and  racoons,  that 
do  much  mischief  among  the  lambs,  from 
a want  of  care : the  racoons  are  generally 
fat,  and  are  eaten  by  those  who  are  not 
prejudiced  against  them. 

As  a visitor,  the  society  of  the  town  of 
Nassau  (the  only  town  in  all  the  Bahama- 
islands)  was  engaging  and  pleasant  to  me, 
and  I had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
great  generosity  of  the  inhabitants  towards 
a French  gentleman  and  his  wife,  which 
did  them  honour. 

M.  Sounise,  with  his  wife,  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  island  in  which 
they  were  born,  leaving  a considerable  pro- 
perty behind,  and  bringing  but  little  away 
beside  their  watches,  jewels,  and  a little 
plate.  They  were  on  board  an  American 
brig,  which  was  taken  and  brought  to  New 
Providence.  As  they  lodged  in  the  same 
house  with  me,  I heard  them  complain 
that  1VI ‘Kinney,  the  master  of  the  privateer 
who  brought  them  in,  refused  delivering 
up  their  watches  and  trinkets,  together 
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with  a black  servant-girl,  notwithstanding 
the  cause  had  been  tried  and  an  order  ob- 
tained from  the  court  to  deliver  them. 

What  a cruel  situation!  a remarkably 
mild  pleasant  gentleman  and  an  amiable 
woman  are  driven  from  their  possessions, 
where  they  had  lived  in  affluence,  by  their 
own  democratical  countrymen.  Flying 
thence,  on  board  a neutral  vessel,  to  seek 
a refuge  in  America,  they  are  stopped  by 
another  enemy,  who,  on  no  other  pretence 
but  their  being  French  people,  conceives 
he  has  a right  to  plunder  them  of  the  very 
little  they  had  saved,  although  under  the 
protection  of  a neutral  flag.  Appealing  to 
the  justice  of  the  English  laws,  they  obtain 
an  order  for  restitution ; yet  the  wretch, 
the  master  of  the  vessel  who  plunders 
them,  trusting  that  they  would  find  no  one 
to  support  their  just  claims,  sets  them  at 
defiance,  and  refuses  to  deliver  up  their 
little  property. 

It  was  not  a pleasant  matter  for  a 
stranger  to  interfere  in ; but,  finding  no 
one  else  was  likely  to  stir  in  their  favour,  I 
undertook  it.  Waiting  first  on  the  owners 
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of  the  privateer,  they  referred  me  to  Cap- 
tain M'Kinney.  Applying  to  him,  I re- 
quested he  would  consult  his  own  feelings, 
as  a gentleman,  and  do  them  generous  jus- 
tice. But  the  brute  had  no  such  feelings 
to  consult ; he  asked  me  who  and  what  I 
was,  to  interfere  in  a business  that  did  not 
concern  me,  and  withal  to  take  a French- 
man’s part,  and  then  swore  he  would  be 
damned  before  he  would  deliver  any  up. 
Observing  to  him,  that  I seldom  under- 
took any  thing  by  halves,  he  might  there- 
fore be  assured,  that  what  he  refused  to  do 
as  a gentleman,  1 would  oblige  him  to 
perform  like  a poltroon.  This  little  ren- 
contre passed  before  half  the  gentlemen  of 
the  town,  assembled  at  a public  vendue. 

I called  on  the  governor,  Lord  Dun- 
more,  to  explain  my  motives  for  such  in- 
terference; then,  taking  M.  Sounise  to 
Judge  Grant’s,  I inquired  if  it  were  true 
that  such  an  order  of  court  was  made; 
he  said  it  was.  “ I wait  upon  you,  then, 
sir,  to  claim  justice  for  this  man,  request- 
ing that  the  marshal  of  your  court  be 
directed  to  enforce  the  order.”  With  the 
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judge’s  directions,  I called  on  Mr.  Webb, 
the  marshal,  to  carry  the  order  into  imme- 
diate execution.  This  was  on  the  Saturday, 
in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  evening  I had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  informed,  by 
Mr.  Webb,  that  the  notorious  Captain 
M‘Kinney,  having  first  refused  to  obey  the 
order,  was  safe  in  custody  for  contempt  of 
court,  &c.  and  that  he  would  lie  in  gaol 
until  Monday,  unless  I chose  to  liberate 
him  on  security.  Mr.  Webb  told  me,  that 
M‘Kinney  was  brought  as  humble  as  be- 
fore he  was  insolent. 

The  fellow  richly  deserved  to  be  punish- 
ed by  the  confinement,  but  I was  willing 
to  shew  him  my  different  mode  of  treating 
a person  within  my  power,  and  therefore 
told  Mr.  Webb,  that,  provided  he  would 
be  answerable  for  the  restoration  of  all  the 
property  in  question  on  the  Monday,  I 
consented,  on  the  part  of  M.  Sounise,  that 
M'Kinney  might  be  at  liberty.  On  the 
Monday  mor  ning,  I had  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  black  wench,  with  all  their 
other  little  property,  delivered  to  them. 
It  rejoiced  my  heart  to  see  them  all  so 
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happy,  and  they  were  as  grateful  in  ac- 
knowledgments. 

What  little  money  they  had  when  taken 
was  plundered  and  irrecoverably  gone,  and 
i then  understood  that  all  which  was  thus 
recovered  for  them,  must  be  sold  to  pay 
their  expense  of  living  in  a place  whither 
they  were  brought  contrary  to  their  will. 
Mentioning  this  circumstance,  when  in 
company  at  a gentleman’s  house,  a few 
days  after,  Counsellor  Wyley,  with  some 
other  gentlemen  of  the  town,  undertook  a 
subscription,  by  which  a heavy  bill  of  their 
living  was  paid,  with  a handsome  sum  of 
money  to  defray  their  other  expenses.  In 
the  progress  of  this  business,  it  was  an 
additional  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  this 
fellow,  M ‘Kinney,  was  not  an  Englishman, 
but  a refugee  from  New  York.  He  was 
so  completely  ashamed  at  being  thus  foiled, 
that  he  hurried  his  privateer  out  some 
days  before  he  otherwise  intended,  sailing 
the  day  after  he  had  been  compelled  to 
deliver  the  things  up. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Leave  the  Bahamas ; sail  for  the  continent  of  America; 
sad  disappointment. 

Having  obtained  all  the  information  in 
my  power  relative  to  the  main  object  of 
my  pursuit,  and  spent  what  leisure  time  1 
could  afford  in  examining  and  collecting 
the  best  intelligence  respecting  the  Baha- 
mas, I prepared  for  the  continent,  to  watch 
and  assist  the  proceedings  of  congress  at 
Philadelphia,  as  on  their  determination 
every  thing  depended  as  to  my  future 
prospect  of  carrying  my  plan  into  execu- 
tion. 

Taking  a passage  for  my  son  and  self 
in  an  American  schooner,  we  reached  the 
continent  in  a few  days.  To  mention  par- 
ticulars respecting  those  I conversed  with, 
consulted,  and  advised,  and  those  with 
whom  1 made  provisional  agreements  for 
Q 2 
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the  purchase  of  some  millions  of  acres  of 
land,  none  exceeding  sixpence  an  acre, 
with  liberty  to  relinquish,  unless  it  should 
be  determined  to  be  a constitutional  right 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  sell  those  lands 
free  from  any  controul  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  might 
be  attended  with  mischief. 

Matters,  however,  went  on  promisingly, 
until,  making  application  where  I felt 
assured  of  receiving  such  aid  when  wanted, 

[ was  refused  the  advance  of pounds, 

which  would  have  so  far  insured  its  ac- 
complishment; and  this  A L , 

whom  I was  then  under  the  necessity  of 
acquainting  with  the  business,  knew  that 
this  advance  would  insure  it;  and  all  the 
reason  I could  get  for  his  refusal  was,  he 
would  justify  himself  to  the  quarter  whence 
he  received  the  instructions  which  1 had 
delivered  to  him.  I could  do  no  more,  my 
ambitious  dream  vanished ; and,  for  some 
time  after,  I was  seriously  fearful  of  the 
effect  from  so  unexpected  a disappoint- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Purchase  a beautiful  farm  in  Long-island ; descrip- 
tion of  the  same  ; noted  passage  of  Hell-gate  ; dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  help  ; purchase  negroes  ; plan 
for  their  emancipation ; absurd  notions  of  equa- 
lity; attempt  to  cure  it,  and  fail ; discharge  the 
white  and  keep  none  but  black  servants;  reasons 
for  giving  up  any  farther  attempt  to  farm  in 
America . 


The  world  was  again  all  before  me;  but 
the  more  I travelled,  and  the  greater  pains 
I took  to  obtain  the  summurn  bonum,  the 
greater  distance  I seemed  to  be  from  it. 
My  spirits  now  began  to  flag,  and  I wished 
to  find  a place  of  rest.  Humbled  as  I was 
in  my  grand  pursuit,  I persevered  in  my 
other  researches,  until  chance  directed  me 
to  a farm  in  Long-island,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  answering  the  purpose  of  sit- 
ting quietly  down,  the  remainder  of  my 
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life,  after  the  struggles  I had  undergone ; 
trusting  that,  as  my  children  grew  up, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
situations  which  might  enable  them  to 
support  themselves  with  all  reasonable 
comforts : more  than  this,  I now  concluded, 
would  not  be  in  my  power  to  do  for  them. 
But  the  sequel  will  shew,  how  much  I 
was  disappointed  in  this  moderate  expec- 
tation. 

With  the  view  I have  mentioned,  I pur- 
chased the  estate,  and  sent  for  my  wife 
and  family,  determined  to  give  farming  in 
America  a fair  trial,  though  on  a small 
scale,  compared  to  what  I had  originally 
intended.  It  was  a situation  as  promising 
in  appearance  as  could  be  wished ; an  ex- 
cellent house,  which  I finished,  good  land, 
good  water,  healthy  air,  fish,  game,  wild- 
fowl, variety  of  fruit,  all  at  command  and 
in  abundance.  My  family  were  as  much 
delighted  with  it  as  myself,  and  we 
seriously  thought  we  might  here  be  content 
and  comfortable. 

The  farm  contained  140  acres,  about 
thirty  of  which  were  wood-land,  (now  an 
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essential  article  on  the  Atlantic  shores 
near  maritime  towns,  though  an  incum- 
brance inland ;)  a good-sized  house,  but 
not  finished,  fifty  feet  in  front,  and  thirty- 
five  deep,  square  chambers  and  garrets 
over,  with  a large  dry  cellar  under  the 
whole;  a barn,  stable,  cow-house,  &c. 
One-half  of  the  land  was  the  richest  loam 
I had  seen  near  the  Atlantic  shores,  the 
other  half  middling,  but  lying  so  water 
shot,  that,  with  150  rod  of  a good  ditch- 
drain,  and  a fortnight’s  work  with  two 
teams  to  remove  large  stones,  I turned 
twenty  acres  of  a miry  swamp  into  a good 
meadow.  Fruits  of  many  kinds,  such  as 
apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  quinces, 
cherries,  damsons, currants  and  raspberries, 
in  great  abundance  from  cultivation ; there 
were  also  strawberries,  mulberries,  grapes, 
and  walnuts,  growing  wild,  but  neither 
good  nor  plentiful.  Springs  of  the  purest 
water,  near  the  house,  never  dry  nor  ever 
frozen. 

The  situation  was  on  the  west  side  of  a 
beautiful  bay  that  opened  into  the  sound, 
whence  market-boats  were  regularly  pas- 
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sing  to  New  York.  There  were  the  best 
oysters  I tasted  in  America,  clams  of  both 
sorts,  and  various  other  shell-fish,  to  be 
gathered  with  ease  from  my  own  shore; 
eels,  likewise,  in  abundance,  with  variety 
of  other  fish,  to  be  caught  in  their  season 
in  the  bay  and  in  the  sound.  Quantities 
of  wild  fowl  in  the  winter,  and  tolerable 
shooting  of  game  on  land. 

Our  distance  from  New  York  was  nine- 
teen miles  by  land,  the  roads  better  and 
more  pleasant  than  most  in  America ; the 
distance  by  water  was  nearly  the  same,  in 
sailing  or  rowing  of  which,  we  had  to  pass 
through  the  celebrated  strait,  called  Hell- 
gate,  at  the  west  end  of  the  sound,  about 
seven  miles  eastward  of  New  York,  and 
remarkable  for  its  whirlpools,  which  make 
a tremendous  roaring  at  certain  times  of 
the  tide.  These  whirlpools  are  occasioned 
by  the  narrowness  and  crookedness  of  the 
pass,  and  a bed  of  irregular  rocks  which 
extend  across  the  bottom,  with  large  de- 
tached masses  of  the  same,  rising,  some 
level  with  and  others  above  high-water 
mark;  and  not,  as  has  been  related,  by  the 
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meeting  of  the  tides,  which  in  reality  meet 
several  miles  to  the  eastward,  between 
White-stone  and  Frog’s  Point.  This  I 
frequently  had  opportunities  of  noticing, 
my  estate  on  Long-island  being  nearly  op- 
posite to  Frog’s  Point,  and  I often  went  to 
New  York  and  back  by  water. 

I was  apprehensive,  from  the  first,  there 
was  not  much  society  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; but  the  easy  access  to  and  from 
New  York,  by  land  and  water,  reconciled 
me  to  that  inconvenience,  and  I was  assured 
I might  do  tolerably  well  as  to  help, 
either  by  hire  or  purchase.  I thought  it  a 
promising  medium  between  the  northern 
states,  where  there  were  neither  slaves  nor 
servants,  and  the  southern  states,  where 
they  were  all  slaves ; and  that,  if  farming 
upon  a small  scale  could  be  carried  on  any 
where  in  America,  to  the  satisfaction  of  an 
English  farmer,  it  was  here. 

I gave  2800/.  for  this  estate,  ready 
money.  The  fences  being  out  of  repair, 
drains  and  ditches  much  wanted,  and  the 
land  so  foul  as  to  require  every  acre  of  the 
arable  land  to  be  made  good  winter  and 
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summer  fallows  of,  (a  mode  no  American 
farmer  1 met  with  had  any  idea  of,)  I 
wished  to  employ  from  ten  to  twenty  men 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  first  month, 
however,  I could  procure  only  one ; in  the 
next,  with  difficulty,  I hired  two  more,  all 
at  ten  dollars  a month,  with  board  and 
lodging.  These  were  Americans : one-half 
the  work  I wanted  and  directed  to  be  done 
they  refused,  not  that  it  was  difficult,  but 
they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  do  it 

such  way ; saying,  “ If  Mr is  not 

satisfied  with  the  manner  we  are  ue  d to 

plough,  &c.  Mr had  better  settle  with 

us  and  get  others.” 

After  many  inquiries,  I met  with  and 
hired  a Yorkshire  farming-man,  who  had 
been  in  America  three  years,  together  with 
a young  Irishman.  To  them,  I gave  twelve 
dollars  and  a half  each,  per  month,  board, 
&c.  The  Americans  insisted  on  the  same 
wages,  though  they  could  not  perform  more 
than  half  the  work  of  ditching,  &c.  besides 
objecting  to  work  where  their  feet  were 
wet,  though  in  the  middle  of  summer; 
and*  as  to  ploughing,  two  buck-rabbits. 
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with  a ram’s  horn,  would  (comparatively 
speaking)  plough  the  land  as  well,  and  an 
eel  draw  as  strait  a furrow.  They  would 
neither  be  directed  nor  found  fault  with, 
and  were  consequently  discharged. 

Convinced  f could  not  get  on  without 
purchasing  black  help , and  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  being  a slave  to  my  white 
servants  or  having  slaves  for  my  servants, 
I listened  to  some  of  the  many  applications 
made  to  me  from  negroes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  wished  me  to  purchase  them  of 
their  masters,  and  I bought  four.  To  all 
of  them,  I promised  freedom  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  I divided  the  sum  I gave  for 
each  into  so  many  equal  portions ; and, 
opening  a regular  account,  I engaged,  at 
the  close  of  every  year,  to  set  otf  one  of 
these  portions  until  the  whole  was  dis- 
charged, and  they  then  became  free,  pro- 
vided they  behaved  well.  Any  very  bad 
behaviour  was  to  be  punished  with  the 
mulct  of  such  a part  of  the  yearly  portion, 
according  to  their  demerits  in  that  year ; 
the  decisions  on  which  were  to  be  publicly 
settled  and  made  known  to  them  every 
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year,  when  assembled  together  for  that 
purpose:  which  day  I made  a gala  for 
them  and  all  whom  they  chose  to  in- 
vite, nor  did  my  heart  ever  dilate  with 
much  greater  satisfaction  than  on  the  first 
of  these  gala-days,  when,  with  my  wife 
and  children,  we  went  among  them  in 
the  height  of  their  jollity  in  the  even- 
ing ; and,  dancing  with  them  a few  mi- 
nutes only,  made  all  completely  happy. 
But  I learned  that  this  gave  umbrage 
to  some  of  my  neighbours,  who  were 
jealous  of  its  making  their  negroes  dis- 
contented. 

As  no  labourers  could  be  hired  without 
boarding,  the  trouble  of  providing  for 
them,  as  well  as  our  own  large  family, 
fell  excessively  heavy  on  my  wife.  Giv- 
ing directions  would  not  do,  uor  yet  see- 
ing to  it  without  helping : in  fact,  she  was 
the  greatest  slave  in  the  house.  At  first, 
we  hoped  that  in  time  they  would  be  able 
to  do  with  directions  after  being  instruct- 
ed, but  it  proved  nearly  as  bad  at  the  end 
as  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

When  I got  my  black  help , my  white 
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men  refused  to  eat  at  the  same  table  or 
same  time,  if  in  the  same  room  with  my 
black  people,  whether  free  or  slaves.  They 
even  considered  their  own  equality  les- 
sened, by  not  being  permitted  to  eat  at 
our  table.  This  kind  of  pretence,  set  up 
by  European  servants,  is  much  more  in- 
supportable from  them  than  the  native 
American ; with  the  latter  it  is  natural,  and 
he  looks  for  it  without  assuming  any  new 
consequence.  But  the  European,  on  whom 
this  assumption  is  awkwardly  grafted, 
knows  not  how  to  make  this  claim  or  ac- 
quiesce in  giving  it  up,  without  exhibit- 
ing an  ignorant,  haughty,  ferocious,  kind 
of  self  consequence,  that  is  truly  ridicu- 
lous as  well  as  disagreeable.  I tried,  once 
or  twice,  what  the  effect  of  example  would 
do.  I was  felling  some  large  trees  in  a 
wood  at  some  distance  from  the  house, 
when,  having  prepared  a large  meat-pie 
sufficient  for  six  of  us  to  dine  on,  and 
taking  two  black  men,  two  white  men, 
with  my  son  and  myself,  we  went  to  work 
in  the  forenoon.  At  twelve  o’clock,  sweep- 
ing the  snow  away  from  around  one  of 
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the  butts  of  the  fallen  trees,  I called  them 
all,  saying  jocularly,  “ Come,  boys,  as  we 
all  work  together,  let  us  all  eat  and  drink 
together.”  Then,  cutting  the  pie  into  six 
equal  shares,  I handed  a piece  to  each  of 
my  whites  first,  then  to  my  blacks,  lastly 
to  my  son  and  myself.  But  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  refrain  from  laughing,  at  the  con- 
trast of  the  black  and  white  countenances, 
while  eating.  The  latter,  surlily  looking 
at  each  other,  twisted  their  jaws  about  as 
if  they  had  no  appetite,  while  the  former 
(after  repeated  excuses  to  wait  until  we 
had  done,  which  1 over-ruled,)  sat  with 
their  eyes  fixed  bashfully  on  the  ground, 
scarcely  opening  their  mouths  wide  enough 
to  admit  their  victuals,  yet  with  a secret 
kindof  smile  when  they  leered  ateach other. 
In  the  morning,  we  had  all  worked  chear- 
fully  alike  ; but,  after  this  repast,  scarcely 
a word  escaped  the  lips  of  my  white  gen- 
tlemen, except  short  answers  when  I spoke 
to  them : my  black  mates,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  as  much  on  the  alert.  When 
returned  home,  I understood  they  had 
said,  “ Mr.  might  eat  with  black 
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men  if  he  pleased,  but  they  never  would 
and,  a few  days  after,  they  left  me. 

Experience  taught  me  it  would  not  do  to 
employ  white  and  black  men  together. 
One  black  man,  that  I had  bought  at  his 
own  earnest  request,  and  on  the  principle 
of  making  his  wife,  child,  (whom  I had 
purchased  before  of  a different  master,) 
and  himself,  happy,  by  living  together  un- 
der one  roof,  appeared  so  grateful  and 
was  so  careful  and  attentive  to  my  in- 
terest, that  I determined  to  make  him  my 
head-man  and  employ  none  but  blacks, 
whether  free  or  slaves. 

During  the  severity  of  the  winter-sea- 
son, it  was  not  material  for  me  to  get  more 
help  than  what  I called  my  own.  I had 
one  quiet,  steady,  free  black,  besides,  who 
enlivened  the  others  every  evening  by 
playing  on  his  fiddle ; and,  with  this  help, 
I managed  my  winter’s  work  tolerably 
well:  such  as,  taking  care  of  my  stock, 
which  consisted  of  thirteen  cows,  four 
oxen  for  the  yoke,  sixty  sheep,  four 
horses,  and  twelve  hogs;  carting  nearly 
40©  load  of  rotten  dung,  part  of  that 
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which  had  been  accumulating  for  years  ; 
cutting  and  carting,  or  sleighing  posts, 
&c.  for  fencing  ; cutting  and  sleighing  fire- 
wood ; (which  I am  certain  would  have 
employed  one  man’s  whole  time  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day;)  and  prepar- 
ing every  thing  for  a spirited  summer’s 
work. 

I endeavoured  to  engage  other  help  six 
or  seven  weeks  before  my  neighbours 
thought  of  it ; but  all  in  vain,  none  was  to 
be  had : money  could  not  procure  men. 
My  neighbours  were  in  the  same  or  worse 
predicament,  and  they  thought  I was  well 
off,  having  already  much  more  help  than 
any  of  them,  as  well  as  being  more  for- 
ward for  my  spring-work.  But  I knew, 
that,  if  ever  my  farm  was  to  render  me 
the  produce  it  ought  aud  was  capable  of, 

I must  employ  a dozen  or  more  hands  than 
I already  had.  I rode  for  miles  round  the 
country,  advertised,  sent  hand-bills  about, 
and  tried  every  method,  but  found  it  a 
fruitless  vain  attempt. 

We  were  continual  slaves  ourselves  in 
all  that  was  to  be  done,  without  reaping 
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an  adequate  advantage.  No  school  near 
home  for  those  children  we  had  with  us, 
nor  could  a boy  be  sent  out  to  a boarding- 
school  under  from  thirty  to  thirty  - six 
pounds  sterling  a year,  meaning  such 
schools  as  they  may  be  put  to  in  England 
for  eighteen  to  twenty.  It  was  still  dearer 
and  more  difficult  for  girls : in  the  towns, 
where  you  can  board  them  at  home,  the 
expense  of  educatjou  is  not  so  great. 

Looking  forward  to  what  my  boys  had 
to  expect,  I found  most  assuredly  that  to 
bring  them  up  to  husbandry  would  only 
be  making  them  mere  drudge  farmers ; 
who,  having  no  better  society,  would  in 
all  probability  associate  with  the  sottish 
horse-racing  neighbourhood  around;  for, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  however  parsi- 
monious they  find  it  necessary  to  be  in 
i house-keeping,  every  boy  on  a farm,  as 
soon  as  turned  of  twelve  years  of  age,  ex- 
pects a horse  to  be  given  him  as  his  own ; 
and,  unless  it  be  a racer,  he  values  it  but 
little.  I have  known  several  of  these  on  a 
farm,  that  have  consumed  more  proven- 
der and  had  more  attention  paid  them  than 
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all  the  live  stock  besides.  Continual 
challenges  ensue  among  the  neighbour- 
ing youth,  tending  to  encourage  gamb- 
ling, drinking,  &c.  which  they  are  na- 
turally prone  to  from  the  example  of  their 
elders. 

T urning  from  this  miserable  prospect, 
I made  every  inquiry  among  my  friends 
and  acquaintance  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  in  expectation  that  their  ser- 
vices would  be  valuable  to  merchants  or 
wholesale  storekeepers,  &c.  but  to  my 
astonishment  found  I could  with  difficul- 
ty procure  a situation  for  a son,  nearly 
sixteen  years  old,  to  be  bound  until  he 
was  twenty-one,  where,  besides  a pre- 
mium of  from  500  to  1000  dollars,  I was 
to  find  him  in  clothes,  washing,  &c.  the 
whole  time,  and  most  of  them  expected 
to  be  paid  100  dollars  a year  besides,  for 
his  board.  The  secret  of  this  value  1 un- 
derstood to  be  thus.  A youth,  brought 
up  under  an  employer  whose  credit  was 
good  in  England,  was  likely,  when  out  of 
his  time,  to  obtain  a similar  credit  from 
the  English  merchants,  either  by  going 
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over  to  introduce  himself  or  by  letters  of 
recommendation  ; and  it  is  truly  astonish- 
ing to  what  length  our  English  merchants 
and  manufacturers  thus  stretch  their  faith, 
giving  credit,  to  the  amount  of  thousands, 
to  young  beginners  in  America;  while, 
under  similar  circumstances  of  knowlege 
and  property  in  a youth  in  England,  they 
would  probably  require  some  security  be- 
fore they  entrusted  them  with  as  many 
hundreds. 

Society  I had  none,  or  worse  than  none. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  farmers,  tradesmen, 
and  mechanics,  whom  you  are  obliged  to 
employ  from  living  near,  would  think  it  a 
sin  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  Englishman,  whom  they 
suppose  to  have  money ; such  was  the  so- 
ciety of  my  neighbourhood. 

In  this  respect,  my  wife  was  more  fortu- 
nate, as  there  was  a very  amiable  family  of 
females,  consisting  of  a widow-lady  and 
several  daughters,  living  near  us  on  their 
estate.  But  for  them,  we  should  have 
been  completely  isolated : there  was  not 
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a man  that  I could  associate  with  as  a 
friendly  neighbour. 

Another  serious  circumstance  did  not 
occur  to  my  recollection,  until  I found 
my  health  declining  from  the  great  anxiety 
of  my  mind;  this  was,  in  case  of  my 
death.  Not  a single  male-acquaintance  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  there,  on  whom  1 
could  depend  for  any  trust-worthy  assis- 
tance to  my  family  on  such  an  event.  This 
single  circumstance  cannot  be  too  much 
considered  and  re-considered  by  any  per- 
son thinking  of  emigration  to  a distant 
country. 

I soon  found  there  was  much  to  fear, 
having  experienced,  (among  a variety  of 
other  things,)  from  a Mr.  Wilkins,  whose 
estate  adjoined  to  mine,  a most  bare-faced 
attempt  to  cheat  me  out  of  a flock  of  twen- 
ty-eight sheep,  which  in  a snow  storm  had 
fled  from  my  land  to  his.  Beastly  sotting 
and  gambling,  at  a filthy  hole  of  a tavern 
in  the  township,  had  so  impoverished  him, 
that  he  had  no  more  than  two  sheep  on  the 
whole  of  a beautiful  estate  that  might 
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have  supported  nearly  two  hundred.  Yet 
he  endeavoured  to  brazen  it  out,  and  swear 
that  this  flock  was  his  property.  Nor 
would  he  part  with  the  sheep,  until  he 
found  I was  prepared  to  use  force,  and 
had  ordered  my  black  servants  to  drive 
them  home.  He  then  tried  to  intimidate 
my  poor  blacks,  by  threatening  to  chastise 
them  if  they  did  not  immediately  get  off 
his  land ; but,  on  my  assuring  him,  that, 
if  he  struck  any  of  them,  I would  horse- 
whip him  as  long  as  I could  find  him,  he 
rode  off,  muttering  something  about  law. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I was  unlucky 
in  fixing  on  so  indifferent  a neighbourhood: 
for  the  credit  of  the  country,  I hope  it 
was  so;  yet,  as  far  as  my  observations  and 
inquiries  may  be  allowed,  I fear  that 
strangers  with  property,  settling  in  the 
country,  in  most  parts  of  America,  would 
not  find  my  complaints  singular.  How- 
ever, this  I can  positively  say,  that  it  was 
the  first  and  only  situation,  in  any  quar^ 
ter  of  the  globe,  where  I have  not  been 
able  to  associate  among  my  neighbours ; 
nor  can  I say  I had  any  dispute  or  quarrel 
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with  those  I have  been  alluding  to,  (Wil- 
kins excepted,)  and  so  far  we  agreed  ; yet 
I was  not  blind  to  continual  attempts  at 
imposition. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Resolve  on  quitting  America  altogether ; dispose  of 
my  estate  in  Long-island;  comparison  between 
English  and  American  farming , as  to  profit ; 
comparison  between  cottagers , labourers,  and 
mechanics,  of  the  two  countries . 


I freely  confess,  that,  for  a conside- 
rable time,  pride  prevented  me  from  ac- 
knowledging (even  to  myself)  that  I had 
made  mistaken  calculations.  Strong  cir- 
cumstances of  private  friendship  at  home 
came  likewise  to  my  aid:  never  before, 
until  I experienced  the  want,  had  I so  truly 
appreciated  the  value  of  having  a sincere 
friend  at  hand  to  communicate  with. 

It  had  required  considerable  resolution 
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to  comply  with  that  which  I considered 
my  duty  to  my  children,  in  formerly  break- 
ing up  old  connections  and  removing  from 
England  to  settle  among  strangers  in  Ame- 
rica ; but  it  required  much  stronger  reso- 
lution, by  returning,  to  confess  the  mis- 
take I had  made.  Nor  would  I wish  the 
greatest  enemy  I may  have,  to  suffer  the 
agonies  of  mind  I endured  on  the  score 
of  duty  and  friendship,  battling  against 
pride,  before  I came  to  a determination. 
Under  all  the  existing  circumstances,  I at 
last  resolved  to  swallow  the  choke-pear 
of  my  false  pride,  by  disposing  of  my 
farm  and  returning  to  England,  in  spite 
of  the  sneers  I might  subject  myself  to 
from  those,  who,  pluming  themselves  on 
an  opinion  of  superior  sagacity,  should 
exclaim,  “ this  is  just  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  mad  scheme.” 

Many  of  my  acquaintance  in  England 
were  of  opinion  that  I had  bought  my  es- 
tate in  Long-island  at  a very  dear  rate. 
Hudibras  says, 

“ The  real  value  of  a thing 

Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring,  ” 
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According  to  this  rule,  therefore,  I made 
a cheap  purchase,  or  at  any  rate  a good 
bargain,  by  re-selling  it  for  800/.  more 
than  1 gave  for  it.  It  is  true,  the  little  I 
had  done  gave  it  so  different  an  appearance 
and  consequent  reputation^  that  J was  af- 
terwards informed  it  would  have  as  readily 
sold  for  4000/;  as  the  3600/.  I asked  and 
obtained  for  it. 

High  as  this  price  is,  compared  with 
what  lands  may  be  bought  at  in  the  back 
countries,  I could  have  made  more  from 
that  (besides  living  more  in  the  manner  we 
had  been  accustomed  to)  than  from  the 
same  property  employed  in  purchasing  and 
farming  the  richest  lowest-priced  lands  in 
Kentucky,  the  Chenessee-country,  or 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk.  Yet, 
at  the  best,  a man  can  only  be  a petty 
farmer  in  America,  compared  with  what 
he  might  be  by  employing  the  same  capital 
on  a farm  in  England. 

I frequently  drew  a comparison  between 
some  of  the  best  American  farmers  that  I 
knew,  living  on  estates  of  their  own,  from 
one  to  sevep  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
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farmers  I had  known  in  England,  renting 
the  same  quantity  of  land  ; when  the  ad- 
vantages, in  every  instance,  appeared  con- 
siderably in  favour  of  the  English  farmer. 
And  I am  confident,  that,  if  any  good 
English  farmer,  with  a property  of  from 
100/.  to  several  thousands,  employs  the 
same  in  farming  in  England,  he  will  make 
considerably  more,  from  any  given  capital, 
than  he  possibly  can  in  farming  with  it  in 
America,  and  with  ten  times  the  ease  and 
comfort  to  himself  and  family.  Eut  what 
most  surprised  me  was,  that  neither  the 
cottager,  (of  which  class  there  are  few,) 
labourer,  country  mechanics,  such  as 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  &c. 
nor  tailors,  nor  shoemakers,  appeared  to 
live  so  comfortably,  either  in  their  houses, 
families,  food,  or  clothing,  as  the  same 
description  of  people  in  England,  notwith- 
standing the  extravagant  wages  they  re- 
ceive. 

I was  for  some  time  at  a loss  to  account 
for  this;  but  the  difficulty  was  in  some  de- 
gree removed,  by  observing  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  time,  both  in  winter  and  sum- 
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mer,  was  lost  or  spent  in  idleness  at  their 
sottish  taverns,  in  their  horse-races,  fish- 
ing-frolics, shooting,  hunting,  and  various 
other  frolics,  all  amusements  in  America 
being  called  frolics.  Added  to  this  is  the 
high  price  of  provision,  in  a country  which 
has  such  general  credit  for  cheapness  of 
living,  and  which  it  fairly  obtained  before 
the  revolution. 

For  bread,  we  did  not  get  half  the 
weight  for  a shilling  that  we  did  in  England, 
before  we  left  it,  and  again,  on  our  return; 
for  salt  pork  (almost  the  only  meat  these 
people  eat  when  providing  for  themselves 
or  families)  I paid  seven  pence  a pound, 
by  the  quantity,  bones  and  all,  and  sold 
it  at  the  same  price  when  I parted  with 
any  from  the  farm.  Cheese  was  from  se- 
ven pence  to  ten  pence  per  pound ; and  one 
person  in  New  York  took  all  the  butter  I 
made  throughout  the  summer,  from  twelve 
cows,  at  seventeen  pence  halfpenny  a 
pound,  as  an  average-price.  Potatoes 
were  two  shillings  for  an  eight-gallon  bush- 
el measure. 

I enumerate  only  those  necessaries  of 
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life  chiefly  used  by  the  afore-mentioned 
mechanics,  &c.  in  1795  and  1796,  and 
the  prices  mentioned  are  sterling  From 
this  account,  it  would  appear  that  farmers 
must  make  large  profits ; and  so  they  do, 
in  their  way.  But  the  whole  quantity  of 
grain,  cattle,  &c.  that  is  raised  for  market, 
on  farms  of  several  hundred  acres  of  land, 
is  trifling,  compared  with  that  which  a 
good  farmer  in  England  produces  from  the 
same  number  of  acres ; and  may  justly  be 
compared,  in  the  one  case,  to  a small  re- 
tail trade,  that  makes  large  profits  on  small 
returns ; and,  in  the  other,  to  a wholesale 
trade  making  small  profits  on  large  returns. 

It  is  this  which  deceives  so  many;  En- 
glish fanners  naturally  conceiving,  that, 
if  they  can  buy  land  at  a low  price  and 
sell  the  produce  at  a dear  rate,  they  must 
consequently  soon  grow  rich.  But  the 
want  of  help  confines  them  to  the  class  of 
retail  dealers  only ; and  I scarcely  knew  an 
American  farmer  who  would  allow  himself 
or  family  to  eat  a bundle  of  asparagus  from 
his  own  garden,  if  he  could  send  it  to 
market;  and  so  of  every  other  minute 
r 2 
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produce.  I allude  to  men  who  hold  and 
farm  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  their 
own  property. 

I have  been  sometimes  asked,  what  a 
good  farmer  in  England  could  produce 
from  good  land  of  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred acres ; and,  when  I have  told  them 
that  I have  known  more  than  10,000  bush- 
els of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  beans,  al- 
together produced  from  such  a farm,  be- 
sides keeping  more  sheep  and  cattle  than 
they  did  on  a similar-sized  farm,  their 
looks  have  indicated,  “I  guess,  now,  that 
is  an  English  lie.” 

Hard-working  labourers,  and  people  of 
the  necessary  mechanic  trades,  are  the 
most  likely  to  do  well  in  America;  and, 
even  of  these,  I met  with  several  instan- 
ces of  their  complaining  and  wishing  they 
had  not  left  their  own  country ; for,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  high  wages,  they  de- 
clared they  saved  no  more  money,  did  not 
live  so  comfortably,  nor  could  they  find 
half  the  enjoyment,  in  their  leisure-hours, 
for  a dollar,  that  they  had  in  England  for 
half  the  money. 
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Among  others,  I remember  a Welch 
tailor,  who  had  been  working  in  Philadel- 
phia, for  several  months,  at  great  wages ; 
and,  taking  me  for  the  master  of  some 
ship  as  1 was  walking  on  the  keys,  inqui- 
red if  I could  help  him  to  a passage  home. 
On  my  questioning  him  about  it,  he  said 
he  could  save  more,  and  live  much  better 
in  Wales,  where  he  meant  to  return.  I 
likewise  met  with  Mr.  Russel,  from  Bir- 
mingham, who,  in  conversation,  acknow- 
leged,  that  his  opinion  of  America  conci- 
ded  exactly  with  my  own ; adding,  with 
a sigh,  “ You  can  do  as  you  like,  sir,  as 
to  returning ; but  Dr.  Priestly  and  myself 
came  over  to  America  on  different  princi- 
ples ; and,  though  much,  very  much,  dis- 
appointed here,  we  cannot  return.” 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Anecdotes ; Captain  Frazer , grandson  of  Lord  Lovat ; 
Duke  de  Liancourt ; Sterne9 s old  officer  realized; 
Colonel  Hamilton;  General  Greens  widow ; an 
Irish  manoeuvre;  oysters  preserved  fat  and  good 
all  the  winter  in  a cellar. 


A few  anecdotes,  that  occurred  while 
in  America,  may  probably  be  entertaining : 
and  some  instances  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  that  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, may  prove  as  useful  lessons  of  con- 
tentment to  others  as  they  were  to  me. 

Captain  Frazer,  a grandson  of  Lord  Lovat. 

When  Prince  Edward  arrived  at  Boston 
from  Canada,  on  his  way  to  Martinico,  he 
was  expected  to  pass  through  Newport, 
in  his  way  to  New  York.  I had  dined  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  More,  the  British  consul 
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at  Rhode-island,  when  Captain  Frazer, 
calling  himself  grandson  to  Lord  Lovat, 
waited  on  the  consul,  requesting  he  would 
introduce  him  to  the  prince  on  his  arrival; 
saying,  he  should  be  happy  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer  under  his  royal  highness.  He 
informed  us,  that  he  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  French  king’s  guards;  that  he  had 
maintained  his  loyalty  to  that  sovereign, 
and  was  sent  over  to  Saint  Domingo,  where 
the  republican  party  gaining  the  ascen- 
dency, he,  with  many  others,  took  refuge 
in  America.  Without  knowing  who  he 
was,  I had  noticed  him  and  four  more 
French  officers,  as  entirely  depending  on 
the  charity  of  the  state  for  support,  for 
several  months  previous  to  meeting  with 
him  at  Mr.  More’s.  Prince  Edward  em- 
barked for  the  West  Indies,  from  Boston, 
which  prevented  the  application.  Within 
a week  after,  M.  Fauchet,  the  French 
minister  in  America,  advertised  for  all 
French  citizens  to  make  immediate  appli- 
cation, and  prove  their  attachment  to  the 
republican  cause,  on  oath,  or  they  would 
be  considered  as  emigrants  in  favour  of 
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royalty.  What  could  poor  Frazer  do?  he 
had,  through  a severe  winter,  been  eating 
the  bread  of  charity,  without  the  least 
cheering  notice  from  any,  except  a passing 
stranger  or  two.  Necessity  compelled  his 
loyalty  to  retreat;  for,  within  a month 
after  his  expressing  a wish  to  enter  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  prince,  to  go  against 
Martinico,  I saw  him  at  Philadelphia  with 
the  tri-coloured  cockade  in  his  hat. 

Reflections  unavoidably  arise  on  the 
sufferings  of  this  man’s  family  in  the  cause 
of  royalty.  Obliged  to  flee  from  England 
and  quit  their  possessions,  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  King  James’s  family, 
they  were  received  by  the  court  of  France, 
and  obtained  establishments  which  created 
attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  royal  family 
of  that  country.  Again  they  were  plunged 
into  similar  misfortunes,  flying  from  the 
fury  of  one  republic  to  receive  a scanty 
heart-galling  charity  in  another.  In  this 
situation,  he  would  have  returned  to  the 
colours  of  the  country  of  his  ancestors, 
but  fortune  or  chance  refused  the  oppor- 
tunity. 
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Duke  de  Liancourt. 

I lodged  and  boarded,  for  a short  time, 
in  the  same  house  at  New  York  with  this 
ci-devant  nobleman,  and  could  not  but 
admire  the  composed  philosophy  with 
which  he  bore  so  great  a change  in  his 
situation  and  circumstances : from  the  pos- 
session of  more  than  100,000/.  sterling 
yearly,  he  was  reduced  to  live  without  a 
servant.  As  he  was  one  day  brushing  his 
own  clothes,  he  observed,  with  a cheerful 
countenance,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
revolution  in  France,  he  should  never  have 
known  how  easy  it  was  to  wait  upon  him- 
self. * 

Sterne’s  old  officer. 

There  wanted  nothing  but  the  croix  de 
St.  Louis  to  complete  the  reality  of  Sterne’s 
picture,  in  the  daily  appearance  of  a veteran 
French  officer,  at  a corner  of  the  Fly- 
market,  in  New  York,  having  a neat  basket 
of  little  rich  heart-cakes,  made  by  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  which  he  thus  attended 
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to  sell.  Thousands  besides  myself  must 
have  seen  him  within  the  years  1794,  95, 
and  96,  though  they  may  not  have  noticed 
him  so  much.  With  a high  cocked  hat,  he 
stood  as  upright  as  a soldier  under  arms, 
holding  the  basket  before  him  without 
saying  a word,  unless  in  answer.  The 
features  and  muscles  of  his  countenance 
seemed  fixed,  as  if  recollecting  what  was 
due  to  his  former  rank  in  life,  nor  could  I 
ever  perceive  the  faintest  approach  towards 
a smile.  I could  not  pass  him  without 
some  of  those  sensations  which  Sterne  so 
irresistibly  creates  by  his  inimitable  de- 
scription, and  I became  a constant  cus- 
tomer, either  to  his  basket,  when  any  of  my 
children  were  with  me,  or  to  his  snuff-box, 
in  which  I usually  dropped  a small  piece 
of  silver,  requesting  he  would  replenish  it 
against  my  next  call.  These  and  many 
such  like  instances,  which  I might  enume- 
rate, that  came  within  my  observation, 
operate  as  wholesome  checks  against  re- 
pining at  our  own  lot. 
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Colonel  Hamilton. 

I was  in  conversation  with  this  gentle- 
man, in  Philadelphia,  while  he  was  secre- 
tary-of-state,  on  the  day  that  the  motion  for 
the  sequestration  of  the  British  property 
was  expected  to  be  determined.  The  mem- 
ber, who  had  originally  made  the  motion, 
called  to  speak  with  Colonel  Hamilton. 
On  the  colonel’s  return,  he  observed  to  a 
member  of  congress,  (Mr.  Bourne,)  who  had 
accompanied  me  thither,  that  Mr.  Dayton 
obstinately  persevered  in  renewing  his  mo- 
tion that  morning.  The  colonel  was  vexed, 
and,  to  shew  his  detestation  of  the  principle 
of  the  motion,  as  injurious  to  the  reputation 
of  America,  he  said  it  might  be  compared 
to  an  attack  made  on  a beautiful  virgin  by 
a negro,  (Mr.  Dayton  was  member  for 
Virginia,)  which,  though  repulsed,  would 
leave  a stain  ; and,  if  carried  into  success- 
ful execution,  must  blast  her  character  for 
ever.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  esteemed 
inferior  to  no  man  for  abilities ; but,  like 
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General  Washington,  General  Green,  and 
others,  met  with  ungrateful  returns. 

One  instance  of  public  ingratitude  to 
Green’s  family  I was  witness  to.  The 
general’s  widow,  with  a lovely  daughter, 
was  at  Philadelphia,  attending  a petition 
to  congress  on  the  following  account.— 
During  the  war,  when  the  General  com- 
manded the  ?irmy  to  the  southward,  he 
found  so  great  a difficulty  in  procuring 
supplies,  on  account  of  the  distrust  of  the 
validity  of  the  payments  from  congress, 
that,  to  procure  those  supplies,  which  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  disbanding  his 
army,  he  gave  his  own  security  in  addition. 
It  appeared,  he  had  gone  beyond  the 
powers  granted  him  by  congress;  but  it 
was  allowed  by  all,  that,  in  so  doing,  he 
preserved  his  army,  and  with  it  that  part 
of  the  country.  Yet  the  estate  he  left  to 
his  family  was  seized  for  the  payment,  and 
they  were  in  danger  of  ruin,  unless  con- 
gress voted  a provision  for  the  payment  of 
those  supplies  which  General  Green  had 
so  obtained.  I was  in  the  house  during 
the  agitation,  and  doubted  much  whether 
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it  would  be  granted  or  not;  it  was  ob- 
tained with  great  difficulty  and  only  by  a 
small  majority.  Ingratitude  to  their  best 
servants,  for  public  services,  seems  to  be 
a strong  feature  in  republican  govern- 
ments. 

The  following  whimsical  anecdote  of  an 
Irish  soldier  was  related  to  me  as  authen- 
tic, in  a company  where  there  were  several 
American  ci-devant  officers;  it  was  told 
by  Major  Breeze,  an  English  officer,  (who 
married  and  settled  there  after  the  war,) 
without  being  contradicted : he  was  after- 
wards appointed  British  consul  in  the  state 
where  he  resided.  I give  it  as  a tale  that 
was  told,  pour  amuser. 

Pat  had  been  strolling  about  at  some 
distance  from  the  camp,  when  he  accom- 
plished the  taking  of  five  Americans,  with 
their  fire  arms,  and  brought  them  into 
camp  as  prisoners.  On  being  interrogated 
by  his  commanding  officer  how  he  had 
achieved  so  gallant  an  affair,  Pat  answer- 
ed, “ Why,  your  honor,  I manured  them.” 
“What  do  you  mean,  Pat?  Oh!  I sup- 
pose,” continued  the  officer,  “ you  out- 
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manoeuvred  them?” — “ Yes,  as  your  honor 
says,  so  I did,  for  I surroundet  and  took 
them  all  snug  enough.”-—"  This  was  an 
excellent  manoeuvre  indeed,  Pat ; pray  ex- 
plain how  it  was  you  surrounded  them?” 
" That  I will,  an  plase  your  honor;  and 
hope  you  won’t  be  after  bringing  me  to  a 
court  martial  for  the  little  accident,  for  I 
did  not  mane  it,  your  honor.” — “ Go  on, 
Pat.” — “ Yes,  your  honor;  I made  free, 
your  honor,  to  take  a liking  to  some  red- 
face  pippins  that  I saw  the  other  day  upon 
our  martch : they  belonged  to  the  enemy, 
your  honor : they  were  only  a mile  or  two 
beyont  the  bounds  of  our  camp,  but  I 
could  not  help  that,  an  plase  your  honor ; 
so  I hope  you  don’t  mane  to  flog  me  for 
this  little  skirmishing  martch,  on  a foraging 
party  by  myself,  to  see  if  those  self-same 
red-face  pippins  were  still  quartered  there; 
when,  just  as  I was  about  reconnoitring  to 
secure  my  forage,  och ! to  be  sure  I did 
not  spy  these  hunting  shirt  rifle-gun  gen- 
tlemen, martching  their  long  carcases  to- 
wards the  same  orchard,  your  honor.  Och ! 
thought  Pat,  I’ll  bate  a retreat,  and  lay 


in  ambush  for  you,  my  jewels;  and,  by 
St.  Patrick,  there  came  a great  big  bush, 
as  inviting  as  it  were  made  on  purpose,  so 
I made  free,  and  crept  into  it,  your  honor. 
I sufferet  the  enemy  to  martch  up  and 
take  possession  of  the  orchart,  without  any 
opposition,  but  I watcht  their  motions, 
your  honor:  they  revie w’t,  and  took  a liking 
to  the  pippins,  as  well  as  Pat,  your  honor: 
they  piled  their  guns  again  one  tree,  and 
martcht  about  to  find  a pippin  to  plase 
them  : then  they  squat  with  their  knap- 
sacks under  another,  your  honor.  Now 
for  the  honor  of  the  old  country,  thought 
Pat;  and  so  as  I seet  them  far  enough 
from  their  muskets,  your  honor,  I martcht 
snug  enough  rount  on  all  fours,  in  their 
rear,  your  honor,  until  I took  their  arms 
prisoners,  your  honor:  they  were  all  primed 
and  loaded,  your  honor.  Och!  to  be  sure, 
and  I come  to  my  present,  thinking  to  blow 
ail  their  brains  out  at  the  first  fire;  but 
the  d-v-1  bother  them  for  bothering  of  me, 
by  wagging  their  heads  out  of  the  line  of 
firing;  and  then,  your  honor,  I became 
scar’t:  it  would  be  dishonorable  to  have 
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kilt  them  all,  without  giving  a little  no- 
tice, so  I recover’t  my  arms,  and  sang 
out,  * Och ! you  are  all  dead  men,  if  you 
stir,  my  jewels:  only  he  after  throwing 
yourselves  flat  on  your  faces,  my  dears,  to 
save  you  from  being  kilt  outright,  for  I’ve 
surroundet  you  sure  enough.’  They  obey’t 
the  word  of  command,  your  honor,  and  I 
martch’t  up  with  a quick  step;  giving  one 
of  the  spalpeens  a little  touch  of  the  bayo- 
net on  his  breech,  an  plase  your  honor,  I 
order’t  him  to  lay  athwart  the  other  four 
rifling  gentlemen,  or  they  must  all  be  kilt; 
and  then,  your  honor,  I secur’t  and  bound 
all  safe,  by  prisoning  them  in  their  own 
hunting  shirts,  so  that  the  d-v-1  an  arm 
had  any  to  help  themselves,  as  you  may 
see,  your  honor.  , 

“ And  after  all,  your  honor,  when  I 
order’t  the  spalpeens  to  rise  and  march, 
they  didn’t  believe  it  was  Pat  only,  who 
had  surroundet  and  taken  them  prisoners; 
but,  an  plase  your  honor,  it  was  Pat  Kelly 
who  so  manuvert,  and  only  Pat.  So, 
your  honor,  1 hope  you  don’t  mane  to  flog 
me  for  foraging  without  orders ; for  sure 
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enough  but  for  these  hunting-shirt  gentle- 
mans, I maned  to  have  presen  tet  your 
honor  with  the  finest  pippins  you  never 
saw.” 

Being  desirous  of  making  these  memoirs 
useful  as  well  as  entertaining,  I will  de- 
scribe how  I preserved  oysters  through  a 
severe  American  winter,  alive  and  in  high 
perfection,  in  the  cellar  under  my  house. 

In  the  description  of  my  estate  on  Long 
Island,  I have  mentioned  the  abundance 
of  excellent  oysters  I possessed  on  the 
shore  adjoining:  the  fine  flavoured  and 
fat,  as  well  as  of  a moderate  size,  grew 
upon  rocks,  and  accessible  only  at  low 
water ; but  in  severe  frosty  weather,  I fore- 
saw it  would  be  both  irksome  and  difficult 
to  procure  them ; and  as  it  would  be  little 
more  than  my  own  labour  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, I collected  several  bushels  of 
these  oysters  towards  the  latter  end  of 
November,  and  conveyed  them  home.  I 
had  carted  a load  of  fresh  sea  weed  into 
my  cellar  in  readiness,  with  which  I first 
spread  a thick  bed,  about  nine  feet  in 
length,  and  two  in  width';  on  this  I laid  a 
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layer  of  the  oysters,  six  or  seven  inches 
deep,  without  taking  any  particular  trouble 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  oysters  lay, 
for  I threw  them  on  promiscuously  with  a 
shovel : over  these  I spread  another  good 
layer  of  sea  weed  ; and  thus  continued,  al- 
ternately, a layer  of  oysters  and  sea  weed, 
until  my  winter  stock  was  all  snugly  stow- 
ed up  in  one  corner  of  my  cellar. 

On  the  upper  layer  of  the  sea  weed,  I 
had  three  or  four  pails  full  of  sea  water 
thrown  every  day.  Whenever  oysters  were 
wanted,  we  had  only  to  fetch  them  from 
the  cellar,  as  readily  as  any  thing  else; 
and  to  my  surprise,  they  continued  fat  and 
good  to  the  last,  in  the  spring  of  the  en- 
suing year. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


Customs  in  America  differing  from  those  in  England ; 
curious  instance  of  neglect  relative  to  manure ; 
hidden  treasure;  no  fairs  in  America ; sudden  death 
of  a man  on  his  arrival , during  the  yellow  fever ; 
the  property  saved  for  his  creditors  at  some  hazard 
of  my  life;  melancholy  death-like  silence  in  Neiv 
York  during  this  dreadful  distemper ; resolutions 
in  case  of  an  attack . 


In  some  of  the  states,  it  is  permitted  to 
attend  to  hay-making  and  the  harvest  on 
Sundays  as  well  as  other  days : a practice 
I rather  approve  than  condemn,  not  only 
as  securing  individual  property,  but  of 
I great  essential  consequence  to  the  whole 
community.  In  my  humble  opinion,  one 
of  the  strongest  and  best  modes  of  testify- 
ing our  gratitude  to  the  beneficent  Being, 
for  those  bounties  of  the  earth,  is  by  se- 
curing them  in  the  best  manner. 

VOL,  II.  s 
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I was  likewise  pleased  with  another  cir- 
cumstance, as  a pretty  general  custom  in 
the  New-England  States.  In  a courtship, 
if  it  were  known  that  the  man  inquired 
what  fortune  the  friends  of  a girl  meant  to 
give  with  her,  the  lass  in  question  would 
resent  it  so  highly  as  to  discard  the  best 
suitor  in  the  country,  and  he  would  after- 
wards have  a difficulty  in  finding  any  girl 
to  listen  to  him. 

An  opportunity  of  procuring  sea-weed 
in  America,  for  manure  to  a farm,  is 
esteemed  an  invaluable  advantage.  In- 
dustrious farmers,  who  possess  an  abun- 
dance of  it,  will  lay  from  thirty  to  sixty 
loads  on  an  acre,  as  wet  with  sea-water  as 
they  take  it  up  from  the  shore;  and  the 
beneficial  effect  produced  by  this  manure 
was  evident  enough  from  the  difference  in 
the  same  field,  where  such  manure  was 
thrown  and  where  not.  But  I could  not 
persuade  them  to  cart  it  into  their  yards 
first,  to  mix  with  their  barn  and  stable 
manure.  Indeed,  their  negligence,  in  not 
using  the  manure  raised  on  their  farms,  is 
almost  incredible.  I have  already  slightly 
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mentioned  there  being  some  hundred  loads 
of  rich  manure,  which  had  been  collecting 
for  several  years,  to  the  great  damage  of 
the  buildings,  on  the  estate  I bought  at 
Flushing,  in  Long-island.  When  I had 
settled  and  paid  for  the  estate,  I asked 
Mr.  Nichols,  of  whom  I purchased  it,  if 
there  was  any  thing,  as  matter  of  local  in- 
formation, that  he  thought  might  be  useful 
to  acquaint  me  with.  “ Why,”  said  my 
predecessor,  with  a dry  knowing  look, 
“ you  old-countrymen  are  generally  pretty 
smart  in  seeing  things,  but  really  now  you 
have  overlooked  one  matter,  which  I did 
not  wish  you  to  notice,  and  that’s  the 
truth  on’t.  Howsoever,  you  have  done  so 
fairly,  in  settling  and  paying,  that,  as  you 
ask  it,  1 will  tell  you.  1 guess,  you  will  be 
obliged  to  remove  your  barn  this  summer, 
or  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  in  or  out.” — 
“How  so,  Mr.  Nichols?” — “Why,  you 
must  either  move  the  barn  or  the  dung, 
and  you  may  do  the  former  much  easier 
than  you  can  the  latter,  as  I have  already 
experienced  three  different  times.”  I 
thanked  Nichols  for  this  information,  in- 
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quiring  if  there  was  any  thing  else  I had 
overlooked.  He  replied  in  the  negative ; 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  laughed 
heartily,  significantly  remarking,  that  he 
believed  I should  have  a tough  job  of  it. 

A few  months  after,  Mr.  Nichols,  who 
had  removed  some  distance  off,  rode  over 
with  his  two  sons,  apparently  in  great 
anxiety.  The  old  man  inquired,  if  the  re- 
port of  what  I had  said  was  true,  that, 
in  digging  round  the  barn  and  stable,  I 
had  found  a considerable  golden  treasure. 
I told  him  it  was  true  enough.  “ Bless 
me,”  said  the  old  man,  wiping  the  perspi- 
ration from  his  face,  “ how  often  have  my 
sons  and  I searched  for  it,  not  only  on 
this  estate,  wherever  we  thought  it  likely, 
in  the  day-time,  but  have  worked  hard 
for  hours  and  hours  in  the  night,  on  the 
adjoining  estates  of  my  neighbours,  on 
some  particular  suspected  parts,  that 
seemed  to  answer  the  description  where  it 
was  reported  so  much  money  was  buried 
during  the  war!  And  now,”  continued  old 
Nichols,  “ you,  who  are  a stranger,  with- 
out any  toil  or  trouble  as  it  were,  pop 
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upon  it,  just  as  if  you  knew  the  exact 
place  where  to  find  it.  But  I hope  you 
are  honest  enough  to  let  me  go  halves 
with  you and  he  was  proceeding  to  as- 
sign reasons  why  he  was  entitled  to  at 
least  half,  but  a sudden  burst  of  laughter 
from  me  stopped  him ; and,  on  telling 
him,  that,  as  I had  purchased  and  paid 
for  every  thing  fairly,  I considered  all  as 
iny  own,  Nichols  and  both  his  sons  began 
to  be  cross,  and  the  elder  swore  roundly 
that  he  believed  I was  well  acquainted 
with  every  circumstance  concerning  the 
money,  and  possibly  was  at  the  hiding  as 
well  as  the  finding,  which  accounted  for 
my  coming,  like  a crafty  old  serpent,  to 
buy  the  estate  in  such  a hurry,  by  giving 
all  his  father  asked  before  I had  half  exa- 
mined it.  Taking  my  hat  off,  I bowed 
most  courteously  to  them,  as  they  sat  on 
horseback,  and  thanked  them  for  selling 
me  so  good  a bargain;  adding,  that  cer- 
tainly I would  have  given  more  had  they 
asked  more,  sooner  than  have  lost  what  I 
was  in  search  of  at  the  time  I purchased 
the  estate  ; then,  bowing  again,  I left  them 
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in  the  road  near  the  house,  without  ex- 
plaining any  farther  about  the  golden  trea- 
sure ; but  I heard  one  of  the  young  men 
curse  me  heartily  for  a damned  old 
Satan. 

I was  much  gratified  by  this  rencontre, 
as  it  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  pu- 
nishing them,  in  a way  they  deserved,  for 
a very  scurvy  trick  they  had  attempted  on 
me  as  an  entire  stranger.  Having  agreed 
for  the  estate,  they  offered  all  the  live  and 
dead  stock  upon  the  farm,  at  a fair  ap- 
praisement, to  be  taken  that  day  week. 
As  I walked  about,  I took  notice  suffi- 
cient of  the  stock,  (of  the  cows,  in  parti- 
cular, which  were  very  good,)  so  that,  on 
the  morning  when  every  thing  was  to  be 
valued,  I found  the  live  stock  almost 
wholly  changed,  and  a quantity  of  old 
rotten  stuff  to  be  valued  as  implements, 
which  I learned  afterwards  they  had  been 
collecting  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
Englishman  in.  I soon  made  up  my  mind, 
and,  when  all  was  said  to  be  ready,  I 
asked  Nichols,  if  the  live  stock  we  then 
saw  in  the  yards  formed  the  whole  stock 
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of  the  farm.  “Yes,”  he  replied.  “Then,” 
I observed,  “ I declare  they  are  not  the 
same,  nor  any  way  like  the  same,  with 
that  which  I saw  and  agreed  for  with  you 
this  day  week,  to  take  now  by  appraise- 
ment ; and  I dare  you  to  come  forward, 
before  some  of  your  neighbours  present, 
and  take  an  oath  that  the  stock  is  the 
same  you  had  on  the  farm  when  I con- 
sented to  purchase.”  This  he  could  not 
do : I therefore  declined  taking  any,  but 
allowed  him  another  week  to  dispose  of 
them  by  public  sale  or  any  other  mode  he 
might  chuse,  by  which  he  lost  consider- 
ably; and,  from  that  time,  the  old  man 
and  I did  not  rightly  accord.  I verily 
believe,  that  to  this  day,  if  alive,  the 
Nichols’  and  some  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood think  I dug  up  a considerable  sum 
of  money ; nor  do  I doubt,  but,  when  I 
afterwards  sold  the  estate  to  another,  it 
confirmed  them  in  that  opinion. 

Throughout  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, there  is  neither  a fair  nor  a shew  of 
cattle,  to  accommodate  buyers  or  sellers ; 
so  that,  want  what  he  may,  a farmer  must 
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trust  to  chance  for  picking  it  up.  A sale 
by  auction,  therefore,  when  occasioned  by 
death  or  other  causes,  will  draw  farmers, 
&c.  for  more  than  thirty  miles,  some  to 
purchase  and  some  to  make  a frolic  of  it. 
Burials  are  attended  in  the  same  manner ; 
and,  noticing  some  indecorous  behaviour  at 
one  I attended,  I asked  if  the  meetings  at 
funerals  were  also  considered  as  frolics. 

There  are  too  many  who  run  away  from 
Europe  to  America  with  the  property  of 
their  creditors.  One  of  these  went  out 
in  the  same  ship  with  my  family,  under  a 
disguised  name,  but  his  flight  was  soon 
terminated,  at  New  York,  by  the  yellow 
fever,  and  the  property  he  took  with  him 
nearly  lost,  from  having  neither  friend  nor 
acquaintance  in  America  who  knew  any 
thing  of  him.  During  the  passage  out, 
he  spoke  of  himself  as  a married  man, 
desirous  of  seeing  America  previous  to 
determining  whether  he  should  settlethere* 
for  which  purpose  he  had  brought  with 
him  a few  hundreds  to  defray  his  expenses 
of  travelling,  &c. 

At  the  time  of  the  ship’s  arrival  at  New 
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York,  the  fever  broke  out.  I was  more 
than  200  miles  distant  at  the  time.  Has- 
tening to  New  York,  to  get  my  family 
away,  I was  informed  this  gentleman  was 
ill,  or  he  would  have  been  glad  to  be  in- 
troduced to  me.  He  continued  so  for  two 
days ; on  the  third,  I set  off  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  my  chaise,  to  shew  my  wife  the 
estate  I had  bought.  Returning,  in  the 
evening,  we  were  informed,  that,  within 
an  hour  after  our  setting  off,  this  poor  un- 
fortunate man  had  sent  for  me,  being  told 
by  the  physicians,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  settle  his  affairs  without  loss  of 
time;  and,  if  he  had  any  friend  he  wished 
to  communicate  with,  he  must  send  for 
him.  He  had  never  seen  me,  but  sent  im- 
mediately to  request  my  attendance  to  re- 
ceive the  property  he  had  with  him,  and 
probably  to  communicate  some  other  mat- 
ters, but  I was  unfortunately  gone.  Being 
pressed  to  send  for  some  one  else,  as  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  removing  him 
from  the  city  to  the  hospital;  he  then  sent 
for  the  gentleman  at  whose  house  I lodg- 
ed ; but,  so  great  a dread  then  pervaded 
s 2 
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the  people’s  minds,  he  was  afraid  to  go 
near  the  poor  man  to  receive  his  bank- 
notes and  gold,  though  then  seated  in  the 
open  air.  He  was  therefore  hurried  away 
to  the  hospital,  the  captain  of  the  ship  he 
went  out  in  accompanying  him;  but  he 
had  seen  too  much  of  the  captain’s  con- 
duct during  the  passage,  to  trust  him  ; 
he  died  the  same  afternoon  at  the  hospital. 

On  the  following  day,  the  captain  in- 
formed me,  that  the  unfortunate  man,  be- 
ing disappointed  at  my  not  coming,  had  at 
last  sent  for  the  master  of  a tavern  where 
he  had  called  occasionally,  to  whom  he 
had  delivered  English  bank-notes  to  a con- 
siderable amount.  And  here,  possibly, 
the  matter  would  have  died  away  and  sunk 
in  oblivion  with  him;  but,  understanding 
that  he  had  left  a widow,  who  might  suf- 
fer much  from  never  knowing  what  was 
become  of  him  or  his  property,  and  that 
the  property  was  in  a hazardous  situa- 
tion ; some  people  of  respectability  like- 
wise declaring,  from  their  knowledge  of 
both  captain  and  publican,  that,  sooner 
than  quarrel  to  endanger  the  whole,  they 
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would  agree  to  divide  the  spoil  between 
them  ; for  these  reasons,  I engaged  to  stir 
in  it.  At  any  other  time,  the  staying  in 
New  York,  to  get  such  a business  settled, 
would  have  been  nothing;  but,  as  it  was, 
every  additional  hour  was  fraught  with 
danger. 

I called  on  the  captain  the  following 
day,  desiring  something  might  be  done  to 
secure  the  property ; and,  at  last,  insisted 
that  he  or  the  publican,  or  both  of  them, 
should  administer  properly  to  the  effects 
and  give  security  for  the  same  to  the  legal 
claimants.  This,  neither  of  them  was  able 
to  do,  their  credit  was  so  bad.  What  had 
been  required  of  them  1 was  willing,  I ob- 
served, to  do  myself.  On  their  declining, 
therefore,  I took  two  respectable  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  as  bondsmen,  procured 
letters  ad  colligendum,  bona,  and  demand- 
ed the  property  ; when,  finding  I was  too 
much  in  earnest  to  be  trifled  with,  on  the 
third  day  I had  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred pounds  paid  over  to  me,  chiefly  in 
bank-notes ; giving  a receipt  for  all  I receiv- 
ed,and  delivering  in  an  accountto  the  judge 
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of  the  court  of  probates.  I next  made  a 
careful  examination  for  papers  or  any 
thing  that  might  give  information  about 
his  friends,  but  all  in  vain. 

A captain’s  commission  in  the  Royal 
Saint  George’s,  Hanover -square,  Volun- 
teers, in  the  name  of  I.  H.  H.  and  two  let- 
ters directed  to  the  same  name,  were  all  1 
could  find  ; by  these,  it  appeared  he  must 
have  gone  by  a feigned  name.  1 wrote  to 
England  accordingly,  and  found,  by  re- 
turn of  answers,  that  I had  been  hazarding 
my  life  for  the  creditors  instead  of  his  wi- 
dow. Doubtless,  the  claim  of  the  creditors 
was  legally  paramount,  and  I was  pleased 
to  save  it  for  those  to  whom  it  was  due  ; 
but  I freely  acknowledge,  that  I should 
not  have  run  that  risk,  for  so  promiscuous 
an  assemblage  of  people  as  creditors  are 
in  general  composed,  of  which  I so  cheer- 
fully undertook  for  the  sake  of  the  widow 
and  family  ; and  I think  that  few  besides 
myself  would  have  so  Quixotishly  volun- 
tered  on  any  account  for  strangers,  at  a 
time  when  every  hour’s  stay  in  the  city 
made  it  more  hazardous.  Even  his  trunk 
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of  new  clothes,  delivered  to  me  from  the 
ship,  (apparently  untouched  since  his  leav- 
ing England,)  was  refused  admittance  in- 
to any  house,  and  I was  obliged  to  smug- 
gle it  down  to  my  farm  by  water,  as  one 
of  my  own  trunks.  For  all  this,  I ac- 
knowlege  I received  a letter  from  the  as- 
signees, superabundant  in  expressions  of 
very  grateful  obligations.  Ccetera  desunt. 

In  my  account  of  the  state  and  city  of 
New  York,  I have  given  a concise  opi- 
nion concerning  this  fatal  disorder,  as  to 
whether  it  is  more  likely  to  be  generated 
or  imported ; but,  whatever  was  the  cause, 
the  effect  was  dreadful,  which  I had 
several  opportunities  of  seeing. 

From  earliest  life,  it  was  a rule  I laid 
down  never  to  turn  aside  from  danger,  if 
duty  of  any  kind  called  me.  The  market- 
boats,  and  carriages  of  all  kinds,  refused 
at  last  to  go  to  New  York.  Having  some 
articles  there,  essential  to  be  fetched  away, 
I was  giving  directions  to  my  servants, 
but  observed  an  evident  reluctance  in  their 
looks  and  manners.  To  prevent  a positive 
refusal,  I said  it  was  not  my  practice  to 
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ask  others  to  do  what  I was  afraid  to  do 
myself,  and  that  I should  go  with  the 
waggon  and  take  any  two  with  me  that 
were  not  cowards.  They  were  then  asham- 
ed to  refuse,  and  we  set  off  the  next  day. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  the  greatest 
mortality  that  raged  during  the  disorder. 
No  less  a calamity  could  wvell  have  pro- 
duced such  a death-like  silence  as  reigned 
thi’oughout  the  city.  With  great  difficulty, 
I transacted  my  business ; and  then  called 
on  a few  friends,  who  were  performing 
the  last  sad  duties  to  their  nearest  con- 
nections. 1 endeavoured  to  chear  them 
with  the  consolation  of  hope,  and  slept 
that  night  in  the  city,  at  the  Tontine 
Coffee-house;  but  this,  which  was  intend- 
ed for  rejoicing  the  heart,  was,  like  the 
rest,  the  house  of  mourning.  Passing  along 
the  streets,  both  on  that  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  no  human  voice  was  heard  but 
that  of  wailing  and  lamentation,  and  every 
face  I met  bore  strong  characters  of  des- 
ponding melancholy.  The  whole  time  I 
was  there  I noticed  but  two  carts,  exclu- 
sive of  the  burial-carts.  I felt  not  the 
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smallest  apprehension  as  to  myself,  and 
am  persuaded  that  liability  to  receive  the 
infection,  as  well  as  the  recovery  of  those 
ill  of  the  disorder,  depends  greatly  on 
the  state  of  mind  a person  is  in  as  to  alarm 
or  fear. 

1 had  also  taken  the  resolution  how  to 
act  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  was  provi- 
ded with  a strong  dose  of  ipecacuana, 
which  I had  found  so  efficacious  at  Ben- 
coolen,  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  to  clear 
all  the  passages  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
then  trust  to  Dame  Nature,  assisted  with 
chearing  tonics ; but  it  was  much  better 
that  I had  no  occasion  to  put  it  to  the 
trial. 
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CHAPTER  XLV1II. 


Imprudence  of  some  Englishmen  ; serious  consequen- 
ces likely  to  have  resulted;  Frenchmen’s  triumph 
over  an  old  English  regimental  coat. 


At  the  time  I resided  at  the  Tontine 
Coffee-house,  in  New  York,  the  impru- 
dence of  a few  Englishmen  had  nearly  oc- 
casioned a serious  piece  of  business. 

A strong  party  of  New-Yorkers,  in  the 
French  interest,  had,  some  time  before, 
fixed  the  American  and  French  flags  up  in 
the  public  coffee-room,  as  united.  It 
seems  that  the  appearance  of  the  French 
tri-coloured  flag  gave  such  umbrage  to 
these  Englishmen,  who  were  on  their  way 
from  some  of  the  southern  states  to  Nova 
Scotia,  that,  in  passing  through  the  room 
about  three  in  the  morning,  to  embark  on 
board  the  vessel  they  were  to  sail  in,  they 
most  courageously  tore  off  the  French  flag 
and  carried  it  away. 
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I slept  there  the  same  night,  and  early 
the  next  morning,  intelligence  of  the  in- 
sult having  spread  through  the  city,  all  the 
Frenchmen  and  Americans,  in  New  York, 
were  assembling,  threatening  vengeance 
on  the  authors,  if  they  could  learn  who 
they  were.  The  master  of  the  house  be- 
ing an  Englishman,  he  and  every  English- 
man in  the  house  were  implicated  in  the 
suspicion,  and  the  house  itself  was  threat- 
ened to  be  pulled  down.  Previously  to 
this  tumultuous  assemblage,  I had  begun 
my  usual  early  walk  up  and  down  the 
piazza  adjoining  this  room,  unconscious 
of  the  offence  committed,  until  the  vehe- 
ment sacre  Dieu’s  drew  my  attention : and 
I then  continued  moving  among  them  as 
unconcerned  as  possible.  Boats  were 
manned  with  armed  volunteers,  to  pursue 
those  who  were,  by  the  waiter,  reported 
to  have  done  it ; the  winds  being  so  light 
as  to  allow  the  probability  of  overtaking 
the  vessel  they  sailed  in.  At  the  same 
time,  strong  suspicion  fell  on  some  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  who  had  spent  the  evening 
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with  those  that  were  gone ; inquiries  were 
made  for  them  to  come  forward  and  clear 
themselves,  but  they  deemed  it  more  pru- 
dent to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

A number  of  these  enragis  then  made 
a search  throughout  the  house,  but  with- 
out finding  what  they  sought  after.  It 
happened,  however,  that,  in  a room  occu- 
pied by  Captain  Codd,  an  English  officer 
from  Canada,  on  his  way  to  Europe,  they 
found  a harmless  old  regimental  coat, 
which  they  seized  with  great  intrepidity 
and  bore  away  in  triumph,  determined  to 
sacrifice  it  to  the  manes  of  their  insulted 
and  departed  tri-coloured  flag.  This  des- 
tined victim  was  accordingly  taken  down 
to  the  public  coffee-room;  and,  in  front 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  iron  stump  of 
the  flag-staff,  was  hacked  and  torn  into 
hundreds  of  pieces.  Happy  seemed  every 
Frenchman  who  could  obtain  the  smallest 
remnant,  to  bear  away  as  a trophy  of  their 
gallant  exploit;  though,  from  the  excre- 
mentary indignities  that  were  first  show- 
ered down  upon  it,  I should  not  suppose 
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that  the  odour  arising  from  the  trophy  had 
any  spicy-like  fragrance  to  render  it  ac- 
ceptable to  their  mistresses. 

I scarcely  know  which  to  blame  most; 
the  Englishmen,  who  so  courageously  at- 
tacked the  unprotected  harmless  flag  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  then  ran  away  and 
escaped  the  consequences,  leaving  all  their 
countrymen  (and  there  were  several  in  the 
house)  involved  in  a suspicion  of  being 
concerned,  and  liable  to  be  maltreated  for 
a business  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of; 
or,  the  equally-courageous  Frenchmen, 
who  so  manfully  captured  and  destroyed 
the  poor  coat  in  the  owner’s  absence. 

Fortunately  for  those  who  had  so  impru- 
dently committed  this  act  of  folly,  the 
boats  returned  in  the  evening  without  ha- 
ving overtaken  them,  or  I firmly  believe 
their  lives  would  have  fallen  a sacrifice  to 
the  enraged  party  ; as,  from  the  refusal  of 
the  Mayor  of  New  York  to  afford  the 
smallest  protection,  on  an  application 
made  to  him  by  the  master  of  the  coffee- 
house and  other  inhabitants,  it  was  evi- 
dent enough  he  was  fearful  of  doing  his 
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duty.  Thus  adding  one  to  many  other 
proofs  I witnessed  of  the  weakness  of  the 
executive  power  of  a republican  govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  laws,  whenever  the 
multitude  think  proper  to  take  the  power 
into  their  own  hands. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Genuine  French  equality  ; entertainment  on  board  a 
French  frigate . 


A few  days  after  this,  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  genuine  French  equality 
in  all  its  glory.  I was  at  Newport,  in 
Rhode-island,  when  twelve  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  were  invited  to  an  enter- 
tainment on  board  the  Medusa  frigate. 
My  two  most  intimate  friends.  Doctor 
Senter  and  Major  Liman,  were  among 
those  invited ; and,  being  a visitor  at  the 
house  of  the  former,  he  was  requested  to 
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ask  me,  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  whe- 
ther I would  accept  an  invitation.  I had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  as  a traveller, 
en passant,  I considered  myself  at  liberty 
in  a foreign  country  to  accept  any  polite 
invitation  whatever;  adding,  (to  my 
friends,)  that  I was  desirous  of  gratifying 
iny  curiosity ; I might  never  meet  with  the 
like  again;  and,  judging,  by  the  delicacy 
used  in  the  invitation,  that  I should  find 
nothing  particularly  offensive  to  me  as  an 
Englishman,  I would  accept  the  same. 
Governor  Mifflin,  from  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  only  stranger,  besides  myself,  that 
was  thus  invited. 

A general  discharge  of  great  guns  and 
small  arms  saluted  us  as  we  went  on  board. 
To  give  any  account  of  their  appearance 
as  to  discipline,  when,  at  the  request  of 
General  Governor  Mifflin,  the  men,  &c. 
were  ordered  to  quarters,  and  by  firing 
and  loading  went  through  a mock  engage- 
ment, would  be  a very  ungracious  return 
for  the  civilities  received.  The  politest  at- 
tention was  paid,  and  we  sat  down  to  an 
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elegant  dinner  with  all  the  commissioned 
officers  belonging  to  the  frigate.  I was 
seated  between  Governor  Mifflin  and  Mon- 
sieur Fauchet’s  secretary,  and  can  truly 
say  I heard  not  a syllable  the  whole  day 
to  give  the  smallest  offence  to  my  feelings 
as  a Briton. 

It  was  not  long  after  dinner,  before  the 
boatswain,  gunner,  carpenter,  &c.  were 
introduced,  and  desired  to  take  their  seats. 
The  captain  proposed  their  healths,  which 
were  drank,  observing  that  those  (the  war- 
rant and  petty  officers)  w ere  the  heroes  to 
w hom  France  was  indebted  for  her  glory. 
I admired  this  manner  of  treating  those 
officers,  operating  as  a strong  stimulus  to 
a full  discharge  of  their  duty,  on  which 
much  depends.  But  what  can  possibly 
be  said  for  passively  suffering  as  many  of 
the  ship’s  crew  as  thought  proper  abrupt- 
ly to  pour  into  the  cabin  ? most  of  them 
in  the  coarsest  dishabille  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, even  to  disgust.  Yet  these  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  crowd  around  and 
squeeze  in  upon  part  of  any  person’s  seat. 
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helping  themselves  to  the  wines  and  liquors 
that  were  on  the  table,  and  out  of  any 
person’s  glass  they  could  lay  hold  of. 

All  was  confusion,  drinking,  singing, 
and  dancing,  ( carmagnole ,)  men  and  officers 
jumbled  together,  dancing  round  in  various 
circles,  apparently  mad  and  crazy  in  their 
enthusiastic  shouts  of  Vive  la  Ripublique. 
Equality  rode  triumphant;  and,  as  a mat- 
ter of  curiosity,  I enjoyed  the  scene.  Nor 
could  I have  so  fully  conceived  (much  less 
credited)  the  accounts  given  of  these  fra- 
ternizing and  equalizing  systems,  if  I had 
not  seen  what  I did. 


CHAPTER  L. 

Slavery  in  North  America,  in  Turkey,  Barbary, 
the  European  States,  up  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies ; observations  on  sla- 
very ; hints  for  a gradual  emancipation. 

In  some  parts  of  my  account  of  Ame- 
rica, my  objections  to  any  thing  that  seem- 
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ed  to  countenance  slavery  are  cursorily 
mentioned ; and  yet  I afterwards  acknow- 
lege  to  have  purchased  some  slaves.  I 
wish  to  remove  any  appearance  of  incon- 
sistency on  this  head,  and  know  not  how 
I can  do  it  better  than  by  giving  my  opin- 
ion on  the  long-contested  point  for  the  a- 
bolition  of  slavery.  Jt  is  an  opinion  I 
gave,  some  years  back,  to  a much-valued 
friend,  who  requested  it  when  the  subject 
was  so  generally  agitated  and  claimed  the 
public  attention.  It  is  true,  since  that 
time  I have  myself  purchased  slaves; 
yet  have  I never  changed  my  opinion,  but 
remain  more  and  more  confirmed  in  it. 

Having  seen  slavery  in  a variety  of 
shapes,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  not 
to  have  considered  it  would  reflect  on  my 
humanity : I have  often,  very  often,  and 
with  sensations  that  varied  as  the  time  and 
circumstances  occurred  ; and  I believe  the 
surest,  shortest,  and  clearest,  way  of  de- 
livering my  thoughts  on  the  subject,  will 
be  by  sketching  an  outline  of  the  kinds  of 
slavery  that  have  fallen  within  my  notice. 
In  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term 
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slavery , there  is  not,  cannot  be,  a more 
sincere  well-wisher  for  a proper  abolition 
than  myself.  How  that  is  best  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  good  and  occasion  the  least  evil, 
deserves  most  serious  consideration. 

In  North  America,  taking  those  parts 
to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  slaves  are  much  happier,  from 
being  better  fed,  clothed,  and  taken  care 
of,  than  they  would  be  if  left  entirely  at 
their  own  liberty ; I am  an  advocate,  how- 
ever, for  emancipation.  To  enfranchise 
the  whole  immediately  would  not  be  the 
best  possible  good  for  them.  What  has 
already  been  done  (bringing  them  or  their 
ancestors  from  Africa,  to  make  them 
slaves)  cannot  be  undone,  but  a continu- 
ance of  the  traffic  is  unjust  and  wrong  in 
the  extreme. 

In  Turkey  and  Barbary,  there  are  two 
(or  more)  kinds  of  slaves : those  who  are 
bought,  and  the  Europeans  who  are  made 
prisoners  of  war.  The  first  we  may  class 
with  the  negroes  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  while  the  latter  are  to  be  pitied  the 
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most  of  any  description  of  slaves  I have 
seen.  Dreadful,  indeed  ! is  the  situation 
of  these  unhappy  mortals,  compared  with 
whom  the  slaves  in  our  plantations  are  free 
men.  And  here  we  may  lament  that  we 
have  not  the  power  to  interfere  respecting 
a quick  abolition  of  the  slavery  of  tfyese 
Europeans. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  all  the  simi- 
lar kinds  of  slavery,  seen  in  different 
countries;  I shall  select  those  only  that 
appeared  to  me  to  differ  from  the  rest. 
In  all  the  European  states  up  the  Me- 
diterranean, they  have  slaves  who  have 
been  condemned  as  such  on  account  of 
crimes ; the  justice  or  injustice  of  their 
sentences  is  no  part  of  the  present  inquiry : 
but,  admitting  they  were  fairly  tried  and 
convicted,  I hesitate  not  to  say,  1 think  it 
much  more  justifiable  to  deprive  them  of 
their  liberty  than  to  take  away  their  lives, 
let  the  crime  they  have  committed  be  what 
it  may.  Of  course,  I am  no  advocate  for 
abolishing  this  kind  of  slavery  ; yet  it  re- 
quires numerous  regulations  to  make  it 
answer  the  intended  purposes  of  punish- 
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ment,  repentance , reformation , and  ex- 
ample. 

In  the  East  Indies,  slavery  assumes  a 
milder  aspect,  slaves  being  chiefly  bought 
and  kept  for  domestic  uses.  The  native 
poor,  with  large  families,  in  times  of  scar- 
city, think  they  cannot  do  better  than  to 
dispose  of  their  children,  either  to  the 
opulent  natives  or  Europeans ; and,  being 
sold  when  young,  they  become  strongly 
attached  to  their  masters  or  mistresses, 
from  whom  they  receive  every  thing,  even 
to  superfluities ; so  that  to  enfranchise 
them,  and  turn  them  adrift  to  get  their  own 
livelihood,  would  be  a punishment  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten. 

One  matter  of  fact  is  worth  a dozen 
suppositions.  I had  a boy  sent  me  from 
Bengal  to  Masulipatam,  when  about  eight 
years  old,  as  a present.  My  friend,  who 
sent  him,  wrote  me  word  it  was  an  act  of 
charity,  for  the  mother  had  been  some 
time  importuning  him  to  take  the  boy  a 
slave;  and,  on  mentioning  his  intention  to 
send  the  boy  such  a distance,  she  was 
perfectly  satisfied  when  informed  it  was  to 
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an  English  officer  of  his  acquaintance. 
The  boy  continued  with  me  for  some  years. 
When  about  to  leave  India,  I offered  him 
his  liberty  and  to  send  him  back  to  Ben- 
gal. On  the  first  mention  of  the  circum- 
stance, he  threw  himself  at  my  feet  as  1 
sat ; and,  lifting  one  of  them  up  with  his 
hands,  placed  it  on  his  head  upon  the 
ground,  and  desired  me  to  kill  him  rather 
than  turn  him  away.  I accordingly  kept 
him  until  we  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  where 
I made  some  stay;  and  it  became  a seri- 
ous consideration  upon  learning  that  there 
had  lately  been  great  disturbances  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  emancipation  of  such  num- 
bers, who,  thus  freed  from  servitude  and 
restraint,  were  swarming  about  the  streets 
of  London,  distressed  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree. This  determined  me;  I gave  him 
his  choice,  to  go  back  to  Bengal,  free,  or 
to  be  placed  with  some  worthy  family  at 
St.  Helena.  Finding  me  resolved  not  to 
take  him  to  England,  and  noticing  how 
happily  they  lived  in  the  island,  he  pre- 
ferred being  turned  over  to  a master  and 
mistress  who  would  take  care  of  him,  to 
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having  his  liberty  and  returning  to  his  na- 
tive country ; and  1 am  satisfied  he  made 
the  wiser  choice. 

The  Malay  slaves,  whom  I observed  on 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  both  in  the  Dutch 
and  English  settlements,  differ  so  little 
from  those  in  the  other  settlements,  in  the 
East  Indies,  that  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  concerning  them,  than  that  their 
slavery  frequently  originates  in  an  extra- 
vagant spirit  of  gaming,  which  induces 
the  father,  when  he  has  nothing  else  to 
stake,  to  gamble  away  the  liberty  of  his 
children:  and  hence,  I infer,  arises  that 
extraordinary  kind  of  madness,  so  pecu- 
liar to  the  Malays,  termed  running  amuck . 
I believe  the  nervous  system  of  a losing 
gamester  is  more  violently  agitated  and 
convulsed  by  the  sense  of  his  losses,  than 
by  any  other  voluntary  self-inflicted  ope- 
ration whatever  ; and,  where  the  paroxysm 
of  the  disorder  has  risen  to  such  a height 
as  to  induce  the  miserable  man  to  hazard 
his  children  becoming  slaves  to  another, 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  rashness  he  can 
be  guilty  of  that  need  excite  surprise ; yet 
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the  manner  in  which  he  seeks  destruction, 
which  I have  related  in  a former  part*,  is 
unaccountable. 

I have  reserved  to  the  last  my  observa- 
tions on  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  our 
West-India  plantations,  as  they  only  are 
the  real  subjects  of  the  abolition-bill ; and 
I conceive  the  foregoing  will  not  be  deem- 
ed either  foreign  or  superfluous  to  the  sub- 
ject, since  it  may  help  in  some  degree  to 
account  for  the  apparent  difference  in  evi- 
dence given  by  gentlemen  before  the  houses 
of  parliament,  as  well  as  the  contradicto- 
ry accounts  in  the  public  papers.  The 
practice  of  obtaining  and  conveying  men, 
women,  and  children,  from  their  native 
land,  merely  because  they  are  black,  and 
therefore  reckoned  fitter  for  work  in  hot 
climates  than  Europeans;  the  original 
purchase,  conducted  by  fraud,  force,  and 
artifice ; the  transportation  and  sale  of 
them,  in  a foreign  country,  for  slaves ; al- 
together present  the  picture  of  so  diabo- 
lical a traffic,  that  I cannot  sufficiently  ex- 


* Vol.  i.  Chapter  xlv.  p.  313. 
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press  my  surprise  at  finding  there  are  yet 
advocates  for  its  continuance,  after  the  in- 
humanity of  the  practice  has  been  so  ably 
and  justly  exposed ; for  it  is  a mockery  of 
justice,  as  well  as  an  insult  to  common  un- 
derstanding, to  say,  that,  from  motives 
of  humanity,  they  are  removed  by  com- 
pulsion from  a worse  to  a better  situation. 

Let  us  suppose  there  were  inhabitants 
of  some  distant  country,  as  superior  to  us 
in  strength  of  arms  and  understanding  as 
we  esteem  ourselves  to  the  poor  Africans ; 
and,  trusting  in  that  strength,  let  us  far- 
ther suppose  they  were  to  come  hither, 
and,  among  others,  to  make  free  with 
these  advocates  for  slavery.  I imagine 
these  gentry  would  not  be  better  reconci- 
led to  their  fate,  from  being  told,  by  their 
masters,  it  was  doing  them  a kindness  to 
carry  them  from  home  to  live  in  slavery 
under  people  so  much  their  superiors; 
adding,  withal,  it  was  likewise  necessary , 
or  they  (their  lords  and  masters)  could  not 
eujoy  quite  so  many  superfluities ; and,  I 
fear,  that  nothing  short  of  so  forcible  an 
argument  could  or  would  convince  them. 
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For,  as  Miss  H.  M.  Williams  observes  in 
one  of  her  letters  from  France,  (only  I 
substitute  the  abolition  of  slavery  for  the 
demolition  of  the  Bastile,)  “ Those,  who 
have  contemplated  on  slavery  without  rejoi- 
cing at  the  prospect  of  an  abolition,  may, 
for  aught  1 know,  be  very  respectable  per- 
sons and  very  agreeable  companions  in  the 
hour  of  prosperity  ; but,  if  my  heart  were 
sinking  in  anguish,  I should  not  fly  to  them 
for  consolation.”  I believe  it  is  Sterne  who 
says,  that  a man  is  incapable  of  loving 
one  woman  as  he  ought,  who  has  not  a 
sort  of  affection  for  the  whole  sex.  I am 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  as  little  should 
I look  for  particular  sympathy  from  those 
who  have  no  feelings  of  general  philan- 
thropy. 

To  return:  the  poor  Africans,  thus  cruelly 
carried  over  to  the  West  Indies,  are  ex- 
posed at  a public  market,  frequently  at  a 
vendue,  (or  sale  by  auction,)  and  sold  like 
beasts  of  burden  to  the  highest  bidder.  A 
small  proportion  are  selected  for  domestic 
uses,  and  I am  willing  to  allow  some  of 
these  to  be  ranked  with  the  slaves  in  the 
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northern  parts  of  the  continent  of  America, 
for  comfort  and  even  for  pleasures,  except 
in  case  of  misconduct,  when  they  are  sub- 
ject to  be  turned  out  as  field-negroes, which 
is  often  the  case;  under  which  term,  we 
may  comprehend  the  large  bulk  of  negro- 
slaves.  These  may  truly  be  called  miserable 
slaves ; for,  although  it  may  be  allowed 
that  in  some  of  the  plantations  they  are 
treated  with  humanity;  yet  of  those  who 
are  treated  the  best,  the  very  best,  among 
the  working  field-negroes,  it  is  a cruel  lot 
to  suppose  any  fellow-creature  born  or 
subjected  to  the  iron  hand  of  power,  with- 
out having  committed  an  offence.  What 
then  must  be  the  deplorable  fate  of  those 
unhappy  wretches  who  are  the  property  of 
masters  (I  am  sorry  to  say  mistresses,  too) 
whose  hearts  are  callous  to  every  feeling 
of  humanity  towards  them?  Impressed, 
from  their  cradles,  with  the  idea  that  their 
slaves  are  little  or  nothing  superior  to 
the  brute  creation,  they  treat  them  accord- 
ingly. 

In  my  youthful  days,  I remembered  to 
have  seen  at  Savannah-la-Mar,  in  Jamaica, 
t 2 
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a Creole  lady  (as  she  was  called)  stand  by 
while  one  of  her  negro-wenches  was  so 
severely  flogged,  in  the  public  place,  by 
one  of  her  negro  men-slaves,  that,  if  a dray- 
man were  so  to  flog  his  horse  in  the  streets 
of  London,  I am  persuaded  the  populace 
would  wrest  the  whip  from  his  hands,  and 
retaliate  upon  him  the  injuries  of  the  ani- 
mal. Yet,  so  accustomed  to  these  sights 
and  screamings  of  the  poor  wretches  were 
the  people  at  Savannah,  that  they  passed 
along  unconcerned,  until  attracted  by  the 
greater  novelty  of  a youth  like  myself  in- 
terfering, by  asking  the  mistress  if  she  was 
not  ashamed  of  herself.  The  good  lady 
then  poured  forth  such  a torrent  of  abuse, 
plentifully  decorated  with  oaths,  as  to  pro- 
voke a retort  similar ; until,  foaming  at  the 
mouth  like  a mad  creature,  she  retreated 
into  her  house,  cursing  me  for  a “ dom  torry 
orse,  impudent  sailor-fellow.” 

What  Mr.  Jefferson  remarks,  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  master  to  the  slave  in  Virginia, 
is  equally  if  not  more  applicable  to  the 
West-India  islands.  The  whole  commerce 
between  master  and  slave  is  a perpetual 
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exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions, 
the  most  unremitting  haughtiness  on  the 
one  part  and  degrading  submission  on  the 
other.  The  children  see  this  and  learn  to 
imitate  it,  man  being  an  imitative  animal. 
This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in 
him ; from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  he  is 
learning  to  do  what  he  sees  others  do.  If 
a parent  could  find  no  motive,  either  in  his 
philanthropy  or  his  self-love,  for  restraining 
the  intemperance  of  his  passions  towards 
his  slave,  the  presence  of  his  child  should 
always  be  a,  sufficient  one.  The  parent 
storms;  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the 
lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs 
in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a loose 
to  his  worst  passions;  and,  thus  nursed, 
educated,  and  daily  exercised,  in  tyranny, 
can  not  but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious 
peculiarities. 

God  bless  the  Duke  of  C ; I trust 

he  speaks  honestly  as  far  as  he  knows,  but 
his  royal  highness,  as  well  as  some  other 
respectable  characters,  must  excuse  me 
for  observing,  that  their  knowledge  re- 
specting the  treatment,  usage,  and  mode  of 
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living,  of  the  hard-working  field-negroes 
on  the  plantations,  must  necessarily  be 
much  confined.  The  most  that  these  men 
of  high  rank  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving is  among  the  household  or  domestic 
negroes,  where  our  opinions  may  partly 
coalesce.  But,  admitting  that  out  of  cu- 
riosity they  may  have  visited  many  and 
some  of  the  worst  of  the  (maltreated)  negro- 
plantations,  is  it  not  evident,  to  common 
sense,  that  the  owners  or  managers  of  such 
plantations  would  take  the  greatest  care 
that  every  thing  should  appear  in  its  best 
during  such  visit.  Of  course,  they  see  no 
negro-driver  flourishing  and  cracking  his 
whip  over  the  negroes  at  work,  to  try  his 
dexterity  in  cutting  a musquito  off  any  of 
their  backs,  merely  to  amuse  himself. — 
Nay,  if  these  visitors  condescended  to  in- 
quire of  the  poor  devils  themselves,  the 
wretched  beings  too  well  know  they  dare 
not  pour  their  sorrows  into  the  ear  of  any 
but  such  as,  like  myself,  (being,  at  the 
time  I allude  to,  in  too  humble  a station 
to  attract  the  notice  of  their  masters,)  could 
observe  their  customary  daily  treatment. 
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with  their  hard  scanty  subsistence;  and, 
while  employed  in  the  long-boat  of  the 
ship  I belonged  to,  to  fetch  off  sugars, 
rums,  &c.  from  various  distant  plantations, 
I have  frequently  entered  their  huts  with 
familiarity,  at  night,  to  give  them  a spare 
piece  of  salt  beef  or  pork.  I believe  it 
was  a situation  as  likely  as  any  to  obtain 
information  on  the  subject,  free  from  par- 
tiality or  prejudice,  admitting  the  observer 
to  have  any  human  affections  remaining; 
and,  where  a person  has  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  observation,  it  requires  no 
very  great  abilities  to  form  a tolerable 
judgement  on  the  subject. 

I do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  in  saying 
that  the  traffic  of  transporting  fresh  slaves 
from  Africa  ought,  in  common  justice,  to 
cease  immediately,  as  it  can  not  be  jus- 
tified on  any  principle  of  humanity,  expe- 
diency, or  necessity.  So  far,  then,  1 again 
express  my  surprise  that  there  should  be 
two  opinions  on  the  subject,  among  men 
who  are  not  interested  in  it.  The  sons  of 
Mammon  are  out  of  the  question,  for  they, 
whether  in  the  semblance  of  merchants, 
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ship-owners,  or  planters,  will  endeavour  to 
justify  it  under  sanction  of  their  religion, 
self-interest ! 

The  great  and  almost  only  difficulty,  I 
conceive,  is  in  forming  and  adopting  such 
a plan,  for  their  gradual  emancipation,  as 
will  best  answer  the  humane  intention  of 
releasing  so  many  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  from  bondage.  To  do  this  hastily, 
to  say  to  them,  “Ye  are  all  free  frohi  this 
instant,”  would  be  nearly  as  cruel  as  first 
enslaving  them.  If  there  were  only  a few  - 
hundreds  or  thousands  thinly  scattered 
over  the  islands,  it  mattered  not  how  soon 
it  was  done ; but  the  liberation  of  such  a 
multitude,  whose  numbers  far  exceed  the 
Europeans,  from  whom  they  must  (whe- 
ther freemen  or  slaves)  expect  a mainte- 
nance for  a considerable  time  to  come, 
would  not  only  be  productive  of  the  worst 
consequences  to  those  Europeans,  but 
equally  so  to  themselves : the  excesses,  so 
sudden  an  intoxication  would  plunge  them 
into,  would  be  dreadful. 

Probably,  much  better  plans  than  I have 
to  offer,  for  accomplishing  this  desirable 
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end,  may  have  been  suggested,  and  I hope 
they  will  be  adopted ; but  the  following 
was  what  I proposed  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion, if  I had  settled  in  any  of  the  southern 
states  of  America,  where  slaves  alone  at 
present  perform  the  work ; and  from  this 
I had  promised  myself  no  small  gratifica- 
tion, in  the  good  I might  have  done  as  an 
individual,  and  a hope  that  the  example 
might  induce  others  to  do  the  same  when 
they  found  it  their  interest,  whatever  their 
principles  might  be. 

Under  their  present  owners,  they  have 
not  the  most  distant  prospect  of  gaining 
their  liberty : to  purchase  such  slaves,  with 
a view  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
working  their  own  redemption,  I believe  is 
justifiable.  Supposing,  then,  I had  pur- 
chased a number  of  slaves,  worth  on  an 
average  fifty  pounds  each ; on  becoming 
their  master,  to  encourage  them  in  diligence 
and  good  behaviour,  1 would  have  allowed 
them  one  day  in  each  week  to  work  for 
themselves,  allotting  a piece  of  ground  to 
each  to  work  upon ; assuring  them,  that 
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whoever,  by  their  industry  and  frugality, 
saved  a fifth  part  of  their  prime  cost,  (say 
ten  pounds,)  should  then  be  entitled  to 
purchase,  with  that  money,  another  day  to 
work  upon  their  own  account,  and  so  on 
until  they  cleared  the  whole  of  their  time. 
Possibly,  it  will  appear  to  some  people  as 
requiring  a long  time  for  a slave  so  to 
emancipate  himself,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
so.  A free  negro  can  easily  earn  half  a 
crown  a day,  most  of  them  twice  as  much ; 
a slave  is  found  in  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  clothing  by  his  master.  We  will  sup- 
pose, then,  that  he  earns  no  more  than 
half  a crown  on  the  day  first  given  to  him, 
calling  it  Saturday,  and  that  he  expends 
one  shilling  on  himself ; then  he  lays  by 
eighteen-pence  a week.  Trifling  as  this 
may  appear,  at  first  view,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  great  an  end,  it  will  enable 
him  to  make  his  first  purchase,  of  another 
day  of  freedom  in  the  week,  in  little  more 
than  two  years  and  a half.  Should  he 
then  apply  the  whole  additional  earnings 
to  the  former  eighteen-pence,  one  other 
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year  will  purchase  him  another  day  of 
liberty,  and  the  heaviest  half  of  his  task  is 
then  accomplished. 

He  is  now  half  free,  beginning  to  feel  a 
proportionate  consequence,  and  may  pro- 
bably increase  his  own  enjoyments  a little 
more.  Admitting  this,  in  two  years  or 
two  years  and  a half  more,  he  may  com- 
plete the  full  purchase  of  his  freedom ; but 
if,  instead  of  six  years,  it  even  takes  them 
seven,  eight,  or  nine,  it  is  far  better  for 
them  than  if  they  had  their  full  liberty  and 
freedom  at  once ; and,  being  the  work  of 
their  own  hands,  by  favour  of  their  master, 
it  inculcates  two  good  principles ; industry, 
with  a true  knowledge  of  its  value,  from 
which  it  is  likely  to  become  habitual ; and 
gratitude  for  their  master,  whose  work 
they  will  then  be  happy  to  do  as  free  ser- 
vants. Nor  have  I much  doubt,  but  the 
pleasing  hope  of  such  liberation,  while  they 
are  gaining  it  by  degrees,  will  afford  them 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  comfort  as 
the  final  accomplishment.  At  any  rate, 
the  gradual  acquirement  of  it  will  be  the 
best  means  to  prevent  their  being  madly 
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intoxicated  at  the  completion.  They  will 
know  the  value  better,  and  will  have  gained 
such  habits  of  industry  and  frugality  as  to 
insure  their  future  welfare.  The  owner  re- 
ceives the  full  value,  with  an  ample  interest 
from  the  work  done  for  him,  exclusive  of 
the  high  mental  gratification  of  liberating  a 
fellow-creature  from  slavery. 

In  the  account  of  my  farm  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  I have  mentionedYhe  mode 
I adopted  there  for  liberating  those  I pur- 
chased, as  similar  to  the  foregoing  as  the 
difference  of  climate  and  country  would 
permit;  and  the  gentleman,  with  whom  I 
left  them  upon  the  farm,  engaged  to  fulfil 
and  pursue  the  same  plan. 

I allow  that  the  bulk  of  the  slaves  em- 
ployed in  the  West-India  plantations  have 
the  appearance  of  being  but  a few  degrees 
above  the  brute  creation;  but  it  is  their 
situation  which  makes  them  so.  Teach 
them  better  by  good  usage,  and  stimulate 
them  to  industry  by  sweetening  their  bitter 
cup  with  a cheering  prospect  of  obtaining 
their  liberty,  and  they  will  soon  exhibit 
sufficient  proof  of  their  capacity  to  deserve 
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and  enjoy  it.  At  our  family-devotions,  on 
Sundays,  my  negroes,  whom  I called  in  to 
attend  likewise,  could  scarcely  conceive 
what  was  purposed ; yet  in  a short  time, 
from  receiving  the  best  instructions  in  my 
power,  and  perceiving,  in  my  address  to 
the  one  Almighty  God,  that  they  were 
considered  as  equal  in  his  eye,  according 
to  their  deserts,  they  attended,  with  ear- 
nestness and  gratitude,  to  be  better  in- 
formed of  their  dependance  on  his  Pro- 
vidence for  the  comforts  of  this  life,  with 
the  hope  of  a better  hereafter.  These 
were  circumstances,  concerning  which  their 
former  owners  had  never  given  them  the 
smallest  idea. 

i must  acknowledge  there  was  one  thing, 
respecting  the  negroes  in  some  parts  of 
America,  which  astonished  me  much,  nor 
was  I ever  able  to  account  for  it  to  my 
own  satisfaction;  but  truth  requires  it  to 
be  mentioned.  On  the  subject  of  slavery, 
every  feeling  heart  will  naturally  sympa- 
thise for  the  parent  whose  mind,  we  sup- 
pose, must  be  tortured  with  agony  when 
he  considers  his  children  born  to  perpetual 
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slavery ; yet  how  shall  we  account  for  the 
very  common  practice,  among  the  free  ne- 
groes in  America,  of  preferring  to  marry 
s/ave-wenches,  by  which  they  make  all 
their  children  slaves  ? The  fact  is  so,  and 
the  only  reason  1 could  learn,  or  can 
assign,  is  that  they  value  not  their  liberty 
at  the  price  of  their  maintenance.  But 
possibly  this  may  arise  from  the  long  de- 
gradation of  their  minds,  which  a more 
liberal  treatment  and  enlightened  educa- 
tion might  correct  and  bring  back  to  a 
natural  sense  of  parental  duties. 
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